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Those who are called upon to carry out duties con- 
nected with the Public Health Act of 1872, have to 
deal with subjects involving three separate kinds 
of knowledge, — legal, medical, and chemical. The 
duties are so multifarious, and to many now engaged 
in them they are so novel, that it seemed advan- 
tageous, in the production of a Manual of Public 
Health, to secure the assistance of three gentlemen 
severally, experienced in each of the branches of 
knowledge involved. Hence the origination of this 
manual, in which I have had the advantage of the 
collaboration of three able and well-known authorities. 
Although I am responsible for the general construc- 
tion and editorial supervision of the work, and for 
whatever faults may exist in it, such merits as may 
be found in its execution will of course be properly 
ascribed to the authors and not to the editor. 

The pressing avocations of its contributors have 
caused a regrettable delay in the production of it. 



Eenest Haet. 



59 QuBEN Anne St. 
November 24, 1873. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CENTRAL AUTHOEITIES. 

The supreme authority iu all matters relating to public 
health is, by an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1871, ' 
lodged in the Local Government Board. This Board, which Local Go- 
has its seat at Gwydyr House, Whitehall, consists of a ^^T 
President, appointed by Her Majesty, and of the following 
ex'officio members, viz. : — 

The Lord President of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Oonsti- 
Privy Council, all Her Majesty's principal Secretaries of "* 
State for the time being, the Lord Privy Seal, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Besides these, it has a par- 
liamentary and a permanent Secretary. By the same Act 
have been transferred to the newly constituted central autho- 
rity all the powers and duties of the Poor Law Board, so Powen and 
far as such powers and duties refer to England, and all the ^^* ' 
functions relating to public health hitherto devolving upon 
the Secretary of State or the Privy Council. All the 
returns relaldng to rates, tolls, or dues, other than those 
affecting the public revenues, which are required to be sent 
to. any other department of the Gk)vemment, are to be sent 
in duplicate to the Local Government Board. By the 
Sanitary Act, passed in the year 1866, a general power of 
control over the acts of all Local Authorities is eiven to the saperrision 

of liOCftl 

Board, and if any complaint be made to it of the default of Autboritiea. 
any such authority as to sufficient sewerage, or adequate 
water supply, by which the health of the inhabitants of the 

B 
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district is endangered, or if tlie roads or footways are im- 
properly or inefficiently repaired or cleansed, or if there is 
any default in enforcing the provisions of the Sanitary Acts, 
the Local Government Board may direct an enquiry as to 
the allegations in any such complaint, and has power to 
order the execution of any works necessary to remedy the 
default which has been proved. This is a very powerful 
means of remedy in the hands of inhabitants or owners ; 
for should they fail to obtain relief from the Local Authority 
of the district in which they reside or have property, they 
can at once, either separately or conjointly, address a 
memorial to the Local Government Board, which is always 
ready to make full enquiry into grievances alleged by in- 
habitants against Local Authorities. If the Board should 
make an order directing a Local Authority to perform any 
duty not hitherto properly discharged, or to execute any 
works necessary for the maintenance of the health of a 
district, and the Local Authority should fail to perform 
the duty ordered, or to execute the works within the time 
specified in the order of the Board, then the Board has 
power to appoint some person or persons, and, if necessary, 
to change such persons from time to time, and by them to 
execute the works or discharge the neglected duties. When 
this happens, the Local Authority will have to bear the 
whole expense incurred by the persons appointed by the 
Local Board to execute tiie works, together with all the 
costs, of the proceedings. The Local Government Board 
• appoints inspectors, who hold the enquiries which have just 
been noticed, and who also attend meetings of Local Boards 
throughout the country, in order to watch their proceedings, 
and to advise Local Authorities on any matters incident to 
the working of the various complicated and numerous Acts 
of Parliament by which they are constituted, and whose 
provisions they have to enforce. Besides appointing these 
officers, the Local Government Board has power to deter- 
mine the salaries and to issue directions as to the duties 
of all officers appointed by Local Authorities, where any 
portion of the salaries of these officers is paid out of funds 
raised by Parliament. But Local Authorities, much dis- 
liking any such control, generally prefer to pay the whole 
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of the salaries of their officers, which leaves them entirely 
unrestricted as to the amount to be paid and the duties to 
be discharged by these officials, and it also enables them 
without appeal to dismias any officer whenever they may be 
so disposed. Much of the previous sanitary le ^islation of the 
country is contained in Local Improvement Acts. In many Local 
of these the provisions have become obsolete, either because meSAcu. 
of the extended knowledge we possess of hygiene, or on 
account of the limitations as to rating powers contained in 
them, although now these limitations so far as relates to sani- 
tary matters are entirely removed. The Local Government 
Board has power by provisional order to change these i^Tiaioiuu 
provisions, either modifying or entirely repealing them. A 
provisional order is practically an Act of Parliament, as 
no order of this kind is of any validity until it has been 
confirmed by the Legislature. The various matters which 
may be settled by the Local Grovemment Board by pro- 
visional order are alterations in existing Local Improve- 
ment Acts, alterations of areas, powers to be granted to 
Local Authorities to acquire lands compulsorily for the 
various purposes required in carrying out sanitary opera- 
tions, such as land for town improvements, for sewers, 
for outfall of sewers, for precipitation of sewage, or for 
intermittent filtration or sewage irrigation. Local Autho- 
rities may by agreement acquire lands for these purposes, Acquire- 
either by purchase or on lease ; but when the owners Snds.** 
are unwilling to part with their property, then the Local 
Authority has no resource but to apply for a private Act of 
Parliament, or to the Local Gk)vemment Board for a pro- 
visional order, authorising the purchase and compelling the 
sale. Provisional orders are also granted for joining two junction ot 
or more districts or two or more authorities, for certain 
purposes more easily accomplished by joint action, into one 
authority for these purposes. Where it is necessary to raise 
large sums of money for carrying out works of a pennanent Permanent 
character, such as sewerage, water supply, and the like, 
and such expenditure will be more than one year's assessable 
value of the district, then before raising the money it will 
be necessary to obtain a provisional order. This provi- 

b2 
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sional order may grant a power of borrowing eqnal to two 
years' assessable value of the district. 

So also in applying the provisions of the Local Govern- 
ment Act to any district on the application of any Local 
Board or the majority of owners and ratepayers, or upon 
petition that any portion of a district should be separated 
from such district, there must be a provisional order, and in 
any similar case arising out of the boundaries of districts 
being undefined, or various authorities coexisting where it 
is desirable there should be but one, then and in all such 
cases there is power lodged in the Local Grovemment 
Board to grant a provisional order. Before, however, such 
provisional order is granted, a petition is to be lodged at the 
Local Government Board office ; notices and advertisements 
are to be issued explicitly stating what is purposed to be 
done, and what powers are asked for. Upon the receipt of 
this petition the Local Government Board directs an 
enquiry to be held in the district from whence the petition 
has emanated, and at such enquiry a full hearing is given 
to any one showing any claim to appear as supporting or pre- 
venting the granting of the prayer of the petition. It is, in 
fact, an open court in which any one having any interest 
whatever in the district, whether as owner or ratepayer, 
may be heard fully in support of his views. The inspector 
appointed to hold this inquiry at its conclusion makes his 
report to the Local Government Board, and a copy of 
such report is sent to the Local Authority, and may be 
obtained by any inhabitant. It has happened in some 
cases that parties dissatisfied with the report of the in- 
spector have obtained a second enquiry, when the central 
authority has, in accordance with the prayer of a petition 
emanating from the dissentients, ordered a fresh enquiry 
by an engineer with a legal assessor, before whom evidence 
is again taken — in fact amounting to an appeal, and con- 
cluding with a report to the Local Government Board, 
which would then, upon both the reports sent in, determine 
what course it would adopt. The statute gives power 
to the Local Government Board either to grant provisional 
orders as asked for or to modify the requests of the 
petitioners in the order granted; this would be taken to 
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inclnde also the power to refhse the application, wbicli is Besoit of 
firequently the ease. But it is more than doubtful whether 
the Local Oovemment Board has power to issue a provi- 
sional order wider than the petition upon which it is 
granted. Should the application be acceded to, then the 
order is introduced into a bill for confirmation by Par- conflrma- 
liament. This bill is promoted by the Local Government proyisiona 
Board, and passed by them through the Legislature, unless ^^'• 
any petition is presented against it, in which case it becomes oppodtioi 
subject to all the incidents of private legislation, is referred ment. 
to a select committee, and is investigated in precisely the 
same manner as a private bill. The petitioners employ Practice. 
their counsel and parliamentary agents, and must bring up 
their witnesses in support of the provisional order, as the 
whole chai*ge of the bill becomes lodged in their hands, 
and, unless the bill is passed by both Houses, the provi- 
sional order is of no value ; for all such orders, as before 
stated, must be confirmed by Parliament before they become 
operative. They then have paramount authority, like all ^^^.^^ 
acts of the Legislature, but in any case, even before confir- order. 
mation, they cannot be reviewed by any court ; this is also 
the case with all orders made by the Local Government orders of 

Local 

Board. These orders, which refer to the general business oovemme 
of sanitary authorities, may be granted by the Local ^^• 
Gt)vemment Board on a great variety of subjects, and are 
also final and conclusive on the subjects respecting which 
they treat. These are, as before partially alluded to, super- 
vision and regulation of the duties of all sanitary authori- 
ties and their officers, regulation of funds raised for sanitary 
purposes, and alteration of areas for sewerage and other 
purposes within certain Hmits. The more extensive powers 
in this direction need, however, a provisional order. But 
sufficient has been said to show how extensive are the 
powers lodged in the Local Gt>vemment Board, and that 
the Board is competent to enquire into and remedy any 
grievance arising in the exercise of the powers of local 
sanitary authorities or arising from their default. Besides Trans- 
these powers the Pubhc Health Act of 1872 diverts from '^TeSlu 
the Board of Trade to the Local Government Board all Govemm 
their powers and duties under the Alkali Act 1863. These ^J^'^^ 
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powers and duties inclnde the appointment of inspectors to 
watch over alkali works, in order to provide for the better 
condensation of muriatic acid gas, and also give a gene- 
ral power to the Board to sanction rules and annex penal- 
ties for the breach of such rules by workmen employed 
in the manufacture. By the same Act the powers of the 
Board of Trade with respect to the supervision of the 
metropolitan water supply are also lodged in the Local 
Government Board. All the powers, duties, and acts which 
are vested in, imposed on, or required to be done by the 
Home Secretary in relation to turnpike roads and paths, 
highways, and hedges in England and Wales are also trans- 
ferred to and imposed on the Local Government Board. 
These powers chiefly refer to supervision of the accounts 
of bodies charged with repairs of the roads ; but in ad- 
dition the Board has transferred to it all powers and duties 
with respect to — 

The B/Cgistration of Births, Deaths and Marriages, 

Public Health and Local Government, 

Drainage and all Sanitary Matters, 

Baths and Washhouses, 

Public Monuments, 

Town Improvements, 

Artizans* and Labourers' Dwellings, 
and Local Taxation so far as the Home Secretary is con- 
cerned, and the powers and duties of the Privy Council as 
to Prevention of Disease and Vaccination. 



CHAPTER n. 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

The Public Health Act of last Session has divided the whole Sanitary 
of England into sanitary districts, presided over respectively 
by a local authority, either urban or rural. Urban autho- Urban and 
rities are either in Boroughs, the Town Council, or in Board ^L.*° 
of Health Districts, Local Boards of Health, established under 
the Public Health Act, 1848, or Local Boards under the pro- 
visions of the Local Grovemment Act,1858,or Commissioners 
appointed under local Acts, passed for the improvement of 
the districts over which they act. All other parts of the 
country are to be in future, so far as public health is con- 
cerned, under the direction and control of the Board of 
Guardians of the Union in which the district or parish is 
situate. But if any part of a Union is in an urban district, 
then the guardians of such portion do not act in sanitary Committees 
matters. The guardians have the power to appoint com- authorities, 
mittees of their own number, to whom they may delegate 
for their year of office all their powers. One third of the 
number of such committee are to be eaj officio guardians, if 
so many exist; and the appointment of such committee to 
which is delegated all the powers for the time being of the 
sanitary authority, must be made at a meeting of the 
guardians specially convened for the purpose. They have Parochial 
likewise the power to appoint parochial committees, either ^"™^**«* 
composed wholly of guardians, or of guardians and rate- 
payers, that is ratepayers of the parish, or contributary 
place for the sanitary government of which the parochial Committee 
committee is appointed. This committee is only the agent authority. 
of the rural sanitary authority appointing it, which remains 
liable to any duty or obHgation devolving upon it, should 
the parochial committee make default, in its discharge of 
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such duties and obligations. The committee must carry 
out any regulations imposed by the rural authority, which 
has also the power to alter the constitution, or altogether 
dissolve the committee, whenever it thinks fit. There will 
no longer therefore be difficulty in knowing who is the 
sanitary authority of any district, as it must for all sanitary 
purposes be either in boroughs, the town council, or in 
towns where the Local Government Acts are in force, the 
Local Boards, or in towns which have a local Act, either the 
commissioners under the Act, or one of the bodies before 
enumerated, to whom in many cases the powers have been 
transferred. The great difference existing between the two 
kinds of local authority is mainly with respect to vesting of 
existing sewers, supervision of streets, roads, and buildings, 
the former of which are in rural districts under the 
control of highway boards, surveyors of highways, or turn- 
pike trusts, while the powers of regulating the line of build- 
ings, width of streets, &c. contained in the Local G-ovem- 
ment Acts, are not conferred on rural authorities, although 
the Local Government Board may transfer to any rural 
authority any or all of the powers of an urban authority. 
Their ordinary powers and duties are confined to providing 
a proper supply of water, getting rid of the sulliage of 
their district, preventing or removing nuisances, regulating 
common lodging-houses, enforcing sanitary measures in 
times of epidemic visitation, and supervising bakehouses. 
In the metropolis, except for certain purposes in the City of 
London, which is governed by a special Commission of 
Sewers, sanitary measures are regulated by the Metro- 
politan Management Act 1855, which came into operation 
on January 1, 1856. By this Act the whole of London, 
including the City of London, which is to be taken to mean 
all parts at the time under the jurisdiction of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, is divided into districts, these districts 
including either a single parish, or several parishes, or 
parishes and districts united together, to form a district 
under the Act. The vestry in all these parishes was made 
elective, and in cases with more than 2,000 rated house- 
holders were divided into wards, and a certain number of 
vestrymen, in proportion to the number of rated inhabi- 
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tonis in each parish allotted to each. The yestry thus Bkction b 
constitated elects a prescribed number of representatives to 
form a District Board, who act as a Local Board for their 
district. Each vestryman mnst have a qnalification by 
being rated to the extent of 40Z. to the relief of the poor, 
except when the number of poor rate assessments of 40Z. Bating 
does not exceed one-sixth of the whole, then the qualifica- catkms. 
tion is reduced to 25Z. Each of these district boards sends 
either one or two representatives to make up the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, which acts as the sewer authority, 
regulating streets, and generally has powers to make, 
widen, or improve streets, roads, or ways, and may expend 
for any of these purposes any sum not exceeding 50,000Z., 
without any consent, and exceeding that sum with the con- 
sent of the Commissioners of Her Maiesty's works and "^^^^ ^ ^ 

^ *' executed t 

buildings ; if exceeding 100,000Z., not without the previous Metio- 
sanction of Parliament. Board of 

Members to form a Local Board as an urban sanitary „,^' * 

•^ Election o 

authority, are elected fit)in, and by the ratepayers, who members 
have been on the rate book for one whole year, and who Boards. 
have paid all rates except those due within six months of 
the election ; and this holds good even when the rates are 
compounded for and paid by the owner, the right of all 
occupiers being specially reserved as to any franchise or 
right of voting. Any ratepayer may nominate for the 
office of member any other ratepayer or ratepayers, within Qnaiw- 
the prescribed number residing within the district, or ^^^'''• 
within seven nules, and possessed of real or personal estate, 
or both to the value of not less than 500Z. in districts con- 
taining less than 20,000 inhabitants, or not less than 1,000Z. 
in districts where the population exceeds 20,000 ; or it is 
sufficient if the nominated member of a Local Board is rated 
to the poor rate, at an assessment of not less than 15Z. in 
districts containing less than 20,000 inhabitants, or not less 
than 30Z. in districts exceeding 20,000 of population. 

The Returning Officer, who in the first instance, upon Rrtnrning 
the appointment of a Local Board is nominated by the 
Local Gt>vemment Board, but who is afterwards almost 
uniformly the Chairman of the Local Board, except when 
he is himself a candidate, publishes a notice of every 
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election of members, stating the number and qualifica- 
tions required of members, and the mode of voting. These 
notices are published, and affixed to places in the district 
where notices are usually exhibited. K there should be 
such a number of ratepayers nominated as exactly fills up 
the vacancies, then the persons nominated are declared by 
the Returning Officer to be duly elected members for three 
years ; but subject to a third of the members retiring every 
year. Should a greater number be nominated than the 
number of vacancies to be filled up, then an election takes 
place by means of voting papers, which are delivered at the 
residences of the owners and occupiers of the district three 
days before the day of election, which is the day when the 
voting papers are collected by persons specially appointed 
for the purpose by the Returning Officer. If it be so wished 
by any candidate, a person appointed to act as his agent 
may accompany the person who delivers or collects the 
voting papers, after giving one day's notice of an intention 
to send such an agent. A ratepayer nominated is not 
compelled to serve the office of member of a Local Board. 
An intimation should be given to the Returning Officer of 
a refusal to serve, if possible before the collection of the 
voting papers. This might save the necessity of counting 
up the votes, or would enable the Returning Officer to de- 
clare elected the next candidate having the largest number 
of votes, supposing the refusing ratepayer to be himself 
among the returned candidates. 

If the refusal to serve comes from a candidate after elec- 
tion it will be the duty of the Local Board itself as in any 
other casual vacancy to elect a ratepayer in place of the 
member elected. This can be done by the Local Board, 
either from the candidates or from the body of ratepayers 
at their discretion. Upon the voting papers being 
collected, it becomes the duty of the Returning Officer to 
attend at the office of the Local Board the next day, and on 
as many succeeding days as may be necessary, there and then 
to add up the votes. He has the power of striking ofi* any 
votes which he thinks bad, and his decision is final as to their 
validity. Having done this he declares who are elected, 
and lays the voting papers and a certificate of his returns 
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before the next meetiiig of the Local Board. This oertifi« 
cate and the voting papers are preserved in the office of the 
Local Board, and are open to public inspection for six pspm. 
months. The scale of voting by ratepayers or owners is Scale of 
r^olated by what is known as Storges Bonme's Act, and 
is as follows : — 

When the rateable ralne is under /50, one rote, 
„ /50 and nnder /lOO, two rotes. 



iClOO „ £150, three rotes, 

„ £150 „ £200, four rotes, 

„ £200 „ £250, fire rotes. 



orer £250, six rotes, 

and this is the greatest number of votes which can be given 
for one property by a ratepayer; but the owner can give an 
equal number: therefore where the owner is also the occu- 
pier there may be a franchise of twelve votes lodged in one 
person. All owners, however, must before an election send 
in a' claim to vote to the clerk of the Local Board, when cuim of 
they will be duly roistered and a voting paper sent to ^Jf" ^ 
them as owners, and this appHcation must be renewed 
each year. Should it, however, happen through negli- 
gence or oversight that a voting paper has not been 
sent to an owner or occupier, then any person claiming to 
vote must himself call on the Betuming Officer before the 
day of election, and in his presence fill up a voting paper, FaOore to 
which the Betuming Officer is bound to supply and take ^^ 
charge of. It wiU be thus seen that a Betuming Officer '*'*'• 
fiUs a very important office. He cannot be himself a candi- Appoint, 
date, although Chairman of the Local Board, and is bound Betnrning 
by heavy penalties faithfully to discharge the duties of his LoST^ani 
office. Should he be at any time disqualified to act, either ^J^f"** 
through his being a candidate, through illness, or other 
sufficient cause, the Local Board have power to appoint 
some one else to conduct the election, and this must be 
careAilly observed or the election will be void. 

The successful candidates have a notice served on them Notice of 
of their election by the Betuming Officer, who also noti- ^^^^°*^' 
fies the result to the public by placards exhibited at the 
places where parochial notices are usually affixed. Each 
member of a Local Board, before he acts, must sign a 
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declaration which is to be witnessed by two other members 
of the Board, that he is possessed of the necessary pro- 
perty or rating qualification to act as a member; this 
declaration is to be filed, and any one making one falsely is 
guilty of a misdemeanour. The election of any member 
after he has acted, may be .impeached by a writ of quo 
warrcmto, sued out in the Court of Queen's Bench, and the 
member may then either resign his seat or defend it, which 
it need hardly be said may .be a very costly process. 

The qualification of a member will be lost if he becomes 
a bankrupt or insolvent, or if he compounds with his 
creditors, or holds or accepts any office of profit under or 
becomes a contractor to the Board. He will also be in- 
capable of continuing a member if he be absent from the 
district for more than six months at a time, unless in case 
of illness. But a member does not become disqualified 
owing to the sale or lease of any lands, or the loan of any 
money to a Local Board. A member may be interested in 
Joint Stock Companies which have contracts with the 
board without losing his qualification ; but he must not, 
without the consent of the Local Government Board, vote 
upon any question in which his company is interested. 
This dispensation of the Local Gk)vemment Board refers 
mainly to water companies and other bodies of a like public 
nature. Members voting after being disqualified subject 
themselves to a penalty of £50, In some cases Boards 
may consist of selected as well as elected members. It 
has already been stated that where there is a Town Coun- 
cil, this body becomes the Local Board. Ther^ is no 
special election as a Local Board, but the Town Council 
elected by ballot are, by the Public Health Act, at once 
constituted as the Local Board. It sometimes happens 
that there may be a district larger than a borough, or two 
boroughs may possibly form a district : in any such case 
the Town Council has power to select members to form, 
joined to elected members, a board for the district. There 
may also be nnions of districts for various purposes, not- 
ably to provide an efficient water supply, or an outfall for 
the sewerage of several districts, or to provide land for 
sewage irrigation for the same, in these cases a joint sewer 
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authority may be created. This joint Board will exercise its 
powers only for the conjoint work, that is the work in which 
all the constituent districts are interested, leaying all the 
rutemal arrangements of the various districts in the hands 
of the individual Boards. Thus in the case of providing 
a main sewer for two or more districts, all the contributory 
sewers and drains within the districts would be constructed 
and superintended by the several Boards, while the main 
artery would be constructed and supervised by the jointBoard. 

A Local Board at its first meeting appoints a chaimian. Meetings. 
who presides over the meetings of the Board and has a 
casting Vote. If absent any member may be appointed to 
act as Chairman ; one third of the number of members 
forms a quorum, and the meetings must be held at least 
once a month. A Local Board being a corporation should 
provide a common Seal. It has power to appoint such offi- common 
cers as may be requisite to carry out the business of the **^ 
board ; specially, a Clerk, Treasurer, Surveyor, Medical officers. 
Officer of Health and Inspector of Nuisances. It has also 
power to appoint committees, to whom may be entrusted Committees 
various sections of the duties belonging in the aggregate 
to the Board itself ; but all the minutes passed by such 
Committees should come up for confirmation by the Board 
and all acts done should emanate from a resolution of the 
Board itself. The minutes of the Board meetings are to Minutes. 
be carefully kept ; they may be confirmed and signed at a 
subsequent meeting ; but minutes of committees should be 
entered at the time of meeting and signed if possible at 
the time and by the Chairman then presiding, and by all the 
members of the Committee who are present. It is very 
desirable that a Code of standino: orders should he formed standing 
as it will be found much to facilitate business to have good 
rules laid down for its conduct, which rules should be rigidly 
adhered to. 

Standing orders should be so framed as to deal with the 
time at which meetings are to be held ; regulations as to 
•calliQg special meetings ; directions as to conduct of meet- 
ings and attendance of members ; provisions as to entering 
minutes and as to safe custody of plans, papers, <&c. in 
reference to the business of the board; provisions as to 
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autbentication and signing of notices, documents, etc. ; 
declarations of duties of officers ; mles for conduct of 
business between meetings of Local Authority ; regulations 
as to payments and receipts of monies ; and to collection 
of rates. 

Any departure from strict conformity to tbe duties and 
obligations of Local Boards is sure sooner or later to entail 
trouble on tbe members and may result in a serious pecu- 
niary loss. It is well, therefore, in every act done or order 
given to be fortified by the counsel and opinion of the 
legal adviser of the Board who is most usually, and should 
always be, the Clerk also. Lispectors of the Local Govern- 
ment Board can now attend meetings of Sanitary authorities 
and it is hoped that in cases of difficulty much help may be 
derived by Local authorities from their co-operation and as- 
sistance. There is another authority constituted by the Act 
of last Session and which may be permanently appointed by 
provisional order of the Local Government Board, namely a 
port authority to watch over the health of any port and to 
inspect the shipping in any harbour, with any other 
powers and duties which the order may direct and enjoin. 
This in cases of epidemic visitations may prove to be a 
provision of great utility, as it will remove the difficulties of 
conflicting authorities and provide at once for the treat- 
ment of cases of epidemic disease occurring in ports and 
harbours or on board shipping within three miles of the 
coast. A port authority will, subject to the express provi- 
sion of the provisional order by which it is constituted, 
have all the powers of the Sanitary Acts. 

Commissioners under local acts are appointed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Acts themselves, except 
when the powers are transferred to the Town Council or to 
a Local Board when their elections and meetings are go- 
verned by the rules already set out as appertaining to 
these bodies. 

Bural sanitary authorities are in all cases the Guardians 
of the Union or such portion of them as beloDg to the 
Union exclusive of any portion of any urban district con- 
tained within it. The Board of Guardians consists of ex 
officio members who are the Justices of the Peace residing 
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in the parish and acting for the connty, riding, or division 
in which the parish is situate, and a certain number of 
Elected Guardians. The election of Guardians is regulated jgeetjon or 
by the Poor Law Acts and is in all essential particulars the Go*«ii*n«- 
same as the election of Local Boards and it has been al- 
ready pointed out how they may discharge their duties 
either by themselves, by Committees of their own body, or 
by parochial Committees. 

There is yet another body which can act authoritatively 
under the common law to remedy or prevent injury to the 
public health. This is the Court Leet in every manor, cowtLeet. 
consisting of a committee of the inhabitants of each place, 
such committee not being less than twelve in number. 
The powers of the Court Leet are thus set out by ancient 
authority : ' K there be any ways, waters, ditches, or paths 
straited, or stopped, or turned out of the right course to a 
wrong course, unto the noysance of the King's people, ye 
shall do as to wit. Also of all butchers, fishers, or any 
other victuallers that sell victuals corrupt and not whole- 
some for man's body, ye shall do as to wit of them.' Any 
nuisance existing within the manor can be presented to the 
Court Leet, which may meet annually and as often there- 
after as may be necessary, in order that the nuisances com- 
plained of may be remedied. There are still some powers 
with respect to roads, and watching and lighting, lodged po^ew stui 
in vestries ; but to them we shall refer subsequently ; and y^J^^ 
in some instances under special acts vestries may still be 
urban sanitary authorities. 
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CHAPTER III. 



OFFICERS AND POWERS OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 



Bye-Laws. 



^JoMsof To carry out properly the duties of local authorities good 
Authorities, officials are indispensable. Upon their efficiency must 
largely depend the standard of public health of the district, 
seeing that it is impossible for local authorities, however 
competent they may be as administrators, to act as the 
Executive in carrying out the various Acts of Parliament 
which regulate their authority and define their duties. It 
is requisite for urban authorities to establish, with the 
consent of the Local Grovemment Board, a series of bye- 
laws, and it is important to note here that these bye-laws 
musi be most carefully framed, as they wiU have no validity 
if the powers sought to be exercised by virtue of them ex- 
ceed those conferred by the Act of Parliament, of and to 
which they should be the exponents and adjuncts. They 
should be framed with due regard to the character and 
wants of the district, and it will be the duty of the Clerk, 
in carrying on the business of the Sanitary Authority, to 
see their provisions strictly enforced, and not exceeded 
either by the Board itself, or its officers. A form of such 
bye-laws is annexed. 

The form of Bye-Laws which is here given is, with 
some trifling alterations adopted by all the Local Boards in 
England, and is of so much importance as defining the 
relative duties of Urban Authorities, their officers, and the 
public, that it is deemed advisable to print it m extenso. 



URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY. 



BYE-LAWS, made and ordained by the Urban Sanitary 
Authority for the District of , pur- 
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suant to the powers and provisions contained in the 
PubKc Health Act, 1848, and the Local Grovemment 
Act, 1858, and the Public Health Act, 1872. 

As to the Level, Widthj 8fc.y of N&io Streets, and 

Sewerage thereof, 

1. Eyubt new street shall be laid out and formed of such Width mod 
width and at such level as the Urban Sanitary Authority Btreeta. °*^ 
shall in each case determine. 

Every new street, being a carriage road, shall be laid 
out and formed at least wide, and the Urban 

Sanitary Authority shall determine in each case what pro* 
portion of the width of such street shall be laid out as 
carriageway and footway respectively. 

Every new street, not being a carriage road, shall be 
laid out and formed at least feet wide, and there 

shall be one entrance at least to every such street, of the 
full width thereof, and open from t/he ground upwards ; 
provided always, that when any street shall exceed the 
length of one hundred feet, it shall be at the option of the 
Urban Sanitary Authority to determine whether such, street 
shall or shall not be laid out and formed of sufficient width 
for a carriage road. 

U. In any case in which an open space shall be left Modification 
along one or both sides of any new street throughout its stnete in 
whole length in front of the houses, or in which any new 



street shall not be the principal or only approach to dwell- 
ing-houses, or in any special cases, the Urban Sanitary 
Authority may allow of a reduction of the widths herein 
specified for such streets, whether carriage roads or not, as 
they shall see fit. 

The width of new streets shall be taken to mean the 
whole space dedicated to the public, exclusive of cellar- 
flaps, or of any steps or projections therein, and measuring 
at right angles to the course or direction of such streets. 

m. No building sluill be erected on the lid* of anynew rMtfUKft 
street which shall exceed in height the dwtance from the ^^tr itneto. 
front of such building to the opposite side of such street ; 
nor shall the height of any building so erected be at any 
time subsequently increased so as to exceed such distance. 

c 
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In estimating the height of buildings, the measurement 
shall be taken from the level of the centre of the street 
immediately opposite the building, up to the parapet or 
eaves of the roof. 

IV. The proposed level and width of any new street 
having been approved by the Urban Sanitary Authority, the 
Surveyor shall specify the depth and inclination, form, size, 
materials, and other particulars of the sewers and their 
appurtenances, according to which the works for the 
proper drainage of such street, and of the adjoining pro- 
perties, shall be carried out. 

V. The mode of construction of every new street, and 
the materials to be employed, shall be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

YI. The walls of every new building shall be con- 
structed of such thicknesses as shall be approved by the 
Urban Sanitary Authority, and the foundations shall rest 
on solid ground, concrete, or other solid substructure, to 
be approved by the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

VII. The external and party or side walls of every 
new building shall be constructed of brick, stone, or 
other hard and incombustible substances, unless the Urban 
Sanitary Authority shall otherwise allow in cases in which 
it may appear to them that no danger would exist of the 
spread of fire. 

VIII. Any external or party wall of a new building, 
the roof or gutter of which shall adjoin any other house 
or building, shall be carried up above such roof or gutter 
to form, a parapet of not less than twelve inches in height, 
measured at right angles to the slope, and above the 
covering of such roof, or above the highest part of such 
gutter. 

IX. No joists, beams, or other woodwork fixed in or 
upon any external or party wall, — except beams or bres- 
summers and story-posts under the same, and frames of 
doors and windows of shops, — shall be brought within four 
inches at least of the external face of such wall, unless with 
the previous sanction of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

X. The roof or flat of every new building, and every 
gutter, dormer, and other work or construction connected 
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therewith, except the doors, door-frames, windows, and win- 
dow frames of such dormer and other constmction, shall be 
formed of or externally covered with incombustible 
materials, except in special cases when otherwise allowed 
by the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

XI. The chimneys and fines of every building shall be chimneys 
constructed in such mode, and of such materials and di- 
mensions, and of such height above the level of the nearest 
street, as shall be approved by the Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity. All hearths and slabs shall be properly bedded in in- 
combnstible materials. No timber or woodwork shall be 
placed within six inches of the inside fitce of any chimney 

or flue, and the brickwork or stonework of such chimney 
or flue shall be properly rendered. Nd wooden plugs shalf 
be driven nearer than nine inches to the inside of any 
chimney or flue. 

No openings shall be made in any chimneys or flues for 
any purpose, nor shall any pipe be fixed in any new 
building for conveying smoke, heated air, steam, or hot 
water, except in the manner approved by the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. 

XII. The following buildings and works shaU be exempt Exempted 
from the operations of these Bye- Laws : — 

Common gaols, prisons, houses of correction, and places 
of confinement connected therewith under the inspection 
of the inspectors of prisons, county lunatic asylums, 
sessions-houses, and other public buildings belonging to or 
occupied by the justices of the peace of the county, city, or 
borough in which the same are situate, buildings belonging 
to any canal, dock, or railway company, and used for the 
purposes of such canal, dock, or railway, under the pro- 
visions of any act of parliament, all buildings, not being 
public buildings, and not exceeding in height thirty feet, 
as measured from the ground-floor, and not exceeding in 
extent 125,000 cubic feet, wholly in one occupation, and 
distant at least thirty feet from the opposite side of the 
nearest street or alley, whether pnblic or private, and at 
least thirty feet from the nearest buildings, and from the 
ground of any adjoining owner, all buildings not exceeding 
in extent 216,000 cubic feet, and not being public buildings 

c2 
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and distant at least fifty feet from the opposite side of the 
nearest street or alley, whether public or private, and at 
least fifby feet from the nearest buildings, and from the 
ground of an adjoining owner. 
Space about XIII. Every building to be erected and used as a 
Becnre venti- dwelling-house, or as a school, shall have in the rear, or 
at the side thereof or partly at the rear and partly at the 
side, an open space or open spaces exclusively belonging 
thereto, to the extent of at least* square feet in the 
whole, free from any erection thereon above the level of 
the ground. And the distance across such open space 
between every such building and the opposite property at 
the rear or side shall be ten feet at least ; if such building 
be either two stories or twenty feet in height above the 
level of such open space, the distance across shall be 
fifteen feet ; if such building be three stories or thirty feet 
in height, it shall be twenty feet ; if more than three stories 
or forty feet in height, it shall be twenty-five feet ; but no 
open space, either in the rear or at the side of such building, 
is to be taken into account as forming part of or making 
up the total of * squiare feet above required, 

unless there shall be at least one door or window on each 
story of such building opening on to such open space. 
When, however, thorough ventilation of such open space 
and buildings is secured, or when on the rebuilding of 
houses within the town, these dimensions and regulations 
cannot be adhered to without considerable sacrifice of 
property, they may be modified in special cases at the 
discretion of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

XrV. Wherever any open space has been left belonging 
to any building, when the sanction of the Local Board has 
been obtained for its erection, such space shall never after- 
wards be buHt upon, or covered over wholly or in part, 
without the approval of the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

XV. In any building to be erected, every habitable room, 
except rooms in the roo^ shall be iu every part eight feet 
in height at the least from the floor to the ceiling, and 
every habitable room in the roof of any such building shall 
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be at the least e%ht feet in height from the floor to the 
ceiliiig thronghoat not less than one-half the area of such 
room. 

XVI. Every habitable room stiall have at least one Windows, 
window directly opening on to the external air, and the 
total area of snch window or windows, clear of the sash- 
firame, shall be at the least one-tenth of the area of every 
snch room, and the top of one at least of snch windows 
shall be not less than seven feet six inches above the floor, 
and the npper half at least shall be made to open the Ml 
width. 

XVU. Every habitable room hereafter built of less area special 
than TOO superficial feet, and withont a fire-place, shall be ^rLnau 
provided with special means of ventilation, by air-shafb or "*"**• 
otherwise, as the Urban Sanitary Authority may determine. 

XV ill. Every new public building, or any building in- ventiiatio 
tended or adapted for the reception of more than 200 buildings. 
persons, shall be supplied with means of ventilation and 
egress, to be approved by the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

X IX All houses and buildings which, in the opinion of Drainage 
the Urban Sanitary Authority, are without sufficient drJEiin- approval c 
age, shall be drained in the most efiectual manner which ™***''**^ 
may be practicable; and the mode of drainage, and all 
materials intended to be used in the construction of the 
draini^e of buildings, shall be subject to the approval of. 
the Urban Sanitary Authority. 

XX. The drains of all houses and buildings shall consist ^JJ"^, 
of glazed stone- ware or fire-clay pipes or other equally drainage. 
suitable material, to be approved of by the Surveyor, and 

tiiey shall be of such dimensions, and shall be connected 
with the sewers in such manner as the Surveyor shall direct. 
They shall be laid with water-tight joints, and beneath 
houses they shall be embedded in and surrounded with 
well puddl^ clay. No right-angle junctions, whether ver- 
tical or horizontal, shall be formed. 

XXI. Proper ventilation shall be provided in the drain- Jj^jf* 
age of every house, by special pipe or shaft, or by such drainage, 
other method as the Surveyor may direct. All other 
inlets to the house drains shall be properly trapped, with 
stone-ware or other traps to be approved by the Ix)cal 
Surveyor. 
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XXII. The house drainage shall be so constructed, either 
with additional earthenware pipe drains or otherwise, as to 
drain the subsoil of the premises, whenever the dampness of 
the site appears to the Urban Sanitary Authority to render 
this necessary. And all rain-water shall be so drained or 
conveyed from the roofs of buildings, as to prevent its drip- 
ping on to the ground and causing dampness in the walls. 

XXin. The situation, dimensions, materials, and con- 
struction of every water-closet, earth-closet, and privy shall 
be subject to the approval and be altered according to the 
requirements of the Urban Sanitary Authority; and if any 
occupier or person having a right of using the same water- 
closet, earth-closet, or privy shall not alter the same when 
required by the Urban Sanitary Authority, then it shall be 
lawful for the Urban Sanitary Authority to alter the same 
at the expense of such occupier or person, and such ex- 
pense shall be recovered in the same manner as the penalties 
imposed by these Bye- Laws. 

Every water-closet, earth-closet, or privy shall have an 
opening of not less than twelve square inches, as near to 
the top as practicable, communicating directly with the 
external air, or shall be otherwise famished with sufficient 
means of ventilation. 

XXrV. No cesspool shall be allowed except when un- 
avoidable and by special leave of the Urban Sanitary Au- 
thority when it shall be constructed in such situation and 
in such manner as the Urban Sanitary Authority shall 
direct. It shall in every, case be made water-tight. It 
shall be arched or covered over, and a pipe or shaft for 
ventilation shall be carried up from it, or from the drain 
conmiunicating with it from the water-closet or privy. 

XXV. The situation, dimensions, materials, and con- 
struction of every ash-pit shall be subject to the approval 
and be altered according to the requirements of the Urban 
Sanitary Authority ; and if any occupier or person having 
a right of using the same ash-pit shall not alter the same 
when required by the Urban Sanitary Authority, then it 
shall be lawful for the Urban Sanitary Authority to alter 
the same at the expense of such occupier or person, and 
such expense shall be recovered in the same manner as 
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the penalties imposed bj these Bje-Laws, and eyerj snch 
ash-pit shall be of sufficient size to contain the ashes and 
dry refdse likely to accumulate between the prescribed 
visits of the scavenger. 

XXVI. No new house shall be occupied until the house certificate 
drainage has been made aud completed, nor until such Sf^hT**^ 
house has been Certified by the Urban Sanitary Authority, **'*°**- 
or their officer authorised to give such certificate, after 
examination, to be in every respect conformable to their 
Bye-Laws. 

XXVEL In any case where it is certified to the Urban Bnflding 
Sanitary Authority by the officer of health of the district, human 
by the Local Surveyor, by the Lispector of Nuisances, or 
by any two medical practitioners, that any building or part 
of a building erected since the constitution of the district 
is unfit for human habitation, or to be used as a school, 
factory, or workshop, the Urban Sanitary Authority may, 
by their order, affixed conspicuously on the building, or part 
of the building, declare that the same is not fit for human 
habitation, or to be used as a school, factory, or workshop, 
and sucb building or part of a building shall not, after a date 
therein to be specified, be inhabited or so used, and any 
person who, after the date or time mentioned in such order, 
lets or occupies or uses as aforesaid, or continues to let, 
occupy, or use, or knowingly suffers to be occupied or used 
as aforesaid, such building or part of a building, shall be 
liable for every such offence to a penalty, not exceeding 
twenty shillings, for every day during which the same is 
so let, occupied, or used as aforesaid ; provided always, 
that if at any time after such order made, the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority shall be satisfied that such house has become 
or been rendered fit for human habitation, or such school, 
factory, or workshop, fit to be used as aforesaid, they may 
revoke their said order, and the same shall thenceforth 
cease to operate. 

XX V »ir. Every person who shall intend to make or lay ^^f^ 
out any new street, whether the same shall be intended to be of new 
used as a public way or not, shall give one month's notice to 
the Urban Sanitary Authority of such intention, by writing 
delivered to the Surveyor, or left at his office, and shall at 
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the saioe time leave or canse to be left at the said office 
a plan and section of such intended new street, drawn to 
a scale of not less than one inch to every forty-four feet ; 
and every such plan shall show thereon the names of the 
owners of the land through or over which such street shall 
be intended to pass ; the level, width, direction, the pro- 
posed mode of construction, the building line, the proposed 
name of such intended new street, and its position rela- 
tively to the streets nearest thereto ; the size and number 
of the intended building lots, and the proposed sites, height, 
class and nature of the buildings to be erected therein, and 
the proposed height of the division and fence-walls thereon, 
and the proposed plan and dimensions of the sewers, and 
fihall contain the name and address of the person intending 
to lay out such new street, and be signed by him or his 
duly authorised agent. 

Every such section shall show thereon the level of the 
present surface of the ground above some known fixed 
datum, the level and rate or rates of inclination of the 
intended new street, and seweris and drains, the level and 
inclinations of the streets with which it will be connected, 
and the level of the lowest floors of the intended new 
buildings. 

XXIX. Every person who shall intend to erect any new 
building shall give a fortnight's notice to the IJrban Sani- 
tary Authority of such intention, by writing delivered to 
the Local Surveyor, or left at his office, and shall, at the 
same time, leave, or cause to be left, at the said office, 
detail plans and sections of every floor of such intended 
new building, drawn to a scale of not less than one inch 
to every eight feet, showing the position, form, and dimen- 
sions of the several parts of such building, and of the 
water-closet, earth-closet, privy, cesspool, ash-pit, well, and 
all other appurtenances ; and such plans and sections shall 
be accompanied by a description of the materials of which 
the building is proposed to be constructed, of the intended 
mode of drainage, and means of water-supply. All plans, 
sections and drawings shall be sent in on drawing paper, 
tracing cloth or paper, and shall be drawn in ink, and the 
same shall belong to the Urban Sanitary Authority and be 
deposited with the Surveyor. 
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A block plan shall be left at the same time, drawn to a 
scale of not less than one inch to every forty-four feet, 
showing the position of the bnildings and appurtenances of 
the properties immediately adjoining, the width and level 
of the street, the level of the lowest floor of the intended 
hnilding, and of the yard or ground belonging thereto. 
The plan shall show also the proposed lines of house 
drainage, and their size, depth, and inclination. 

XXX The Surveyor shall inspect any works or build- inspection 
mgs in progress of construction at any reasonable time Local Sor- 
that he may think fit, or that he may be required to do so ^^^^^' 
by the Urban Sanitary Authority ; but the person laying 
out the work, or the builder, shall give two days' notice in 
writing to the Surveyor before the commencement of such 
work, and before any foundations of new buildings, or any 
sewers or drains, are covered up ; and the like notice shall 
be given after the works have been completed, which may 
have been required by the Surveyor to be done in amend- 
ment of any irregularity, and before such works shall be 
covered up. 

XXXI. If in doing any work, or erecting any building. Notice by 
anything is done contrary to the rules herein contained, or veyor in ca« 
anything required by those rules is omitted to be done ; fty."*^" '^^' 
or if the Surveyor, on surveying or inspecting any build- 
ing or work, finds that the same is so far advanced that 
he cannot ascertain whether anything has been done con- 
trary to the rules herein contained, or whether anything 
required by such ntles has been omitted to be done ; 

The Surveyor shall, within six hours after such survey 
or inspection, give to the builder or person engaged in 
erecting such building, or in doing such work, notice in 
writing, requiring such builder or person, within forty- 
eight hours from the date of such notice, to cause any- 
thing done contrary to the rules herein contained to be 
amended ; or to do anything required to be done by such 
rules, but which has been omitted to be done ; or to cause 
so much of any building or work as prevents such Local 
Surveyor from ascertaining whether anything has been 
done, or omitted to be done, as aforesaid, to be to a suffi- 
cient extent cut into, laid open, or pulled down. 
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Notice of XXXn. Within one month after any work or building 

of works and of which notice was given has been completed, the builder 

" ^ or person by whom such work has been done shall give 

notice to the Local Surveyor thereof, and the surveyor shall 

forthwith proceed to survey such building or work, and 

shall report to the Urban Sanitary Authority thereon. 

XXXin. The Urban Sanitary Authority shall by their 
order approve or disapprove of proposed new works or 
buildings within the times severally specified herein for the 
deposit of notices thereof, and the owner or person intend- 
ing to erect any new street or building shall give the 
notices hereby required ; and if any owner or person shall 
construct any works contrary to the provisions herein 
contained, the Urban Sanitary Authority, after calling 
upon such owner or person to show cause why the works 
so constructed should not be removed, altered, pulled 
down, or otherwise dealt with, may, if they think fit, have 
such work removed, ialtered, pulled down, or otherwise 
dealt with as the case may require ; and the expenses in- 
curred by them in so doing shall be repaid by the offender, 
and be recoverable from him in a summary manner, as pro- 
vided by the Public Health Act, 1848. 

XXXIV. Any person offending against any of the above 
bye-laws shall forfeit and pay for every such offence a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds, and in case of a con- 
tinuing offence a further penalty not exceeding forty shil- 
lings for each day after written notice of the offence from 
the Urban Sanitary Authority or their authorised officer. 

XXXV. If any workman, labourer, servant, or other 
person employed in or about any new works, wilfully, and 
without the privity or consent of the owner or person 
causing such work to be done, does anything in or about 
such works contrary to the provisions herein contained, he 
shall, for each such* offence, incur a penalty not exceeding 
fifty shillings. 

As to the Regulations of Slaughter-houses^ 'pursuant to the 
Powers, ^c, of the Local Oovemment Act, 1858 : — 

Slaughter- XXXVI. The occupier of every slaughter-house within 

houses to be ^j^g gg^i^j district shall cause the same to be well paved and 
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laid with proper slopes towards a gtdly-liole, aud suffi- paved and 
ciently ventilated, to the satisfaction of the Officer of and to be* 
Health appointed for the time being by the Urban Sanitary 1^°^^- washed. 
Authority ; and shall canse the whole of the internal brick 
or plaster surface of such slaughter-house to be thoroughly 
lime- washed, at least twice in every year — that is to say, 
in the months of April and September ; and shall cause 
the wainscoting of such slaughter-house to be painted and 
kept clean. 
XXXVn. Every occupier of a slaughter-house shall storage and 

removal 

provide and keep a sufficient number of tubs, boxes, or offiith, 
vessels, with tight and close-fitting covers thereto, con- siaughter- 
structed to the satisfaction of the Urban Sanitary Autho- °^^^" 
rity, for the purpose of receiving and conveying away all 
manure, garbage, and filth, and shall in all cases, except 
as hereinafter provided, immediately after the killing and 
dressing of any cattle in such slaughter-house, cause all 
such manure garbage, and filth, to be placed in such tubs, 
boxes, and vessels ; and such tubs, boxes, and vessels, to- 
gether with their contents, shall be removed to such place, 
at such interval of time, with such precautions, and within 
such hours, as may be, from time to time, fixed by the 
Urban Sanitary Authority ; and all the blood arising from 
the slaughtering of cattle shall be put into separate tubs 
or vessels with close-fitting covers, and shall be carried 
away from the slaughter-house without delay, and shall not 
be permitted to flow in the channel or sewer, or open street : 
Provided always, that no blood shall be put into the same 
tubs or vessels in which the manure, garbage, or other filth 
are put : Provided also, that the manure, garbage, and 
other filth shall not be kept or carried away in such tubs, 
boxes, and vessels, where impermeable covered drains are 
provided for carrying away the same. 

All the tubs and vessels which are used for the removal 
of any manure, garbage, and filth, and all the tubs and 
vessels which are used for the removal of blood from any 
slaiighter-house, shall, immediately after being used for 
such removal, be thoroughly emptied, cleansed, and puri- 
fied, and the floor of such slaughter-house shall then be 
also effectually scoured and cleansed ; and the whole shall 
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generally be kept in snch a condition that neither -within 
the slaughter-house, nor without it, shall there be any 
offensive smell arising therefrom. 

XXXVIII. The occupier of every slaughter-house shall 
provide the same with an adequate supply of water ; and 
shall cause the same to be thoroughly washed and cleansed 
within three hours after the completion on each day of any 
slaughtering and dressing of cattle therein ; and shall not 
make nor permit to be made, nor suffer to exist, any cess- 
pool within such slaughter-house. 

yxxrx Eveiy occupier of such slaughter-house shall 
remove, or cause to be removed, from such slaughter-house, 
the hides and skins of any cattle that shall be slaughtered 
therein, together with the blood and offal, either on the 
same day or on the day next after such cattle sliall have 
been slaughtered. 

XL. The occupier of every such slaughter-house shall 
not slaughter, or suffer to be slaughtered therein, any 
slaughtered, diseased or unsound cattle ; and in case of any diseased or 
unsound cattle being brought to such slaughter-house, he 
shall forthwith give information thereof to the Inspector 
of Nuisances. 

XLI. All members and authorised officers of the Urban 
Sanitary Authority shall have free access to every slaughter- 
house at aU times, for the purpose of examining into the 
condition of the same with regard to the cleanliness ven- 
tilation, and management thereof. 

XLII. No occupier of any slaughter-house shall permit 
or suffer any pigs or other animals to be kept in any 
slaughter-house, or premises adjacent thereto, except for 
the purpose of being fasted previous to killing ; and no 
occupier of any slaughter-house shall keep or retain any 
cattle in such slaughter-house for a longer period than 
forty-eight hours, previous to the slaughtering of the same. 
XLIII. The occupier of any such slaughter-house shall 
not keep, or permit to be kept, in such slaughter-house or 
premises, any ferocious dog, unless such dog shall be 
securely fastened or muzzled. 

XLIY. The occupier of every registered slaughter-house 
shaU cause the word * slaughter-house,' together with the 
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number corresponding with the number under which such 
slaughter-house shall be registered in the register kept for 
that purpose by the Urban Sanitary Authority, to be 
painted or othervdse inscribed, to the satisfaction of the 
said Urban Sanitary Authority on, over, or adjoining to the 
outside of the door or entrance to such slaughter-house, 
and there kept and continued, free from any obliteration 
or defacement. 

XLY. The occupier of every slaughter-house shall, if Bye-iawsto 
desired by the said Urban Sanitary Authority or their ^^^^^ 
Surveyor, cause a copy or extract of or from any of these houw**^ 
Bye-Laws which relate to slaughter-houses, written or ifreq^red. 
printed in large characters, and provided by and at the 
expense of the Local Board, to be afi&xed in some con- 
spicuous part of such slaughter-house, and to be at all 
times continued in such place ; and if such copy, or extract, 
or any part thereof, should be obliterated or defaced, such 
occupier shall forthwith aflfix in the same conspicuous place 
another copy in lieu thereof. 

• XL VI. Every occupier of any slaughter-house within Penalties 
the said district, who shall in any respect fail to comply 
with either of the foregoing Bye-Laws applicable thereto, 
or in anywise offend against the same, or who, after due 
notice from the Urban Sanitary Authority, requiring such 
slaughter-house to be lime- washed and cleansed, shall 
neglect so to do, or who shall at any time refuse to aUow 
any officer or servant of the Urban Sanitary Authority an 
inspection of the premises, shall forfeit and pay for each 
and every such offence, any sum not exceeding the sum of 
Fvce Potmds ; and a further penalty of Ten Shillings for 
every day during the continuance of the offence after 
written notice thereof from the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
The said penalties to be recovered and applied as the 
statute directs. 



As- to Prevention of Nuisances arising from Buhhish, and 
Keepvng of Animals : — 

XLVil. All occupiers of any premises within the district Noisances 
shall whitewash, wash, or otherwise cleanse and keep free &c. 

Interior of 
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from filth, and cleansed, the interior of snch premises, so 
that no offensive smell shall proceed from the same. 

XLVIII. All occnpiers of any yards, places, or premises 
where horses, cattle, pigs, or other animals are kept, either 
constantly or occasionally, shaU provide upon such premises, 
to the satisfaction of the Urban Sanitary Authority or their 
authorised officer, a proper receptacle for dung, manure, 
and all other solid refase arising on the premises, and a 
trapped drain for carrying off all urine and other liquid 
drainage from such premises, or into such receptacle ; and 
if no means for the removal of such dung, manure, and 
other solid refuse be provided by the Urban Sanitary 
Authority, every such occupier shall himself remove all 
such dung, manure, and other refuse, at such interval of 
time, with such precautions, and within such hours as may 
from time to time be fixed by the Local Board. 

XLIX. No person shall deposit, throw, or allow to run,, 
lodge, or accumulate upon the surface of any street, square, 
court, highway, or place, or on any waste or unoccupied 
ground, or in any uncovered drain, ditch, watercourse,- 
sink, pond, water trough, or other collection of water, or 
expose or cause to be exposed in any other manner what- 
ever within the district, any animal or vegetable matter, 
sewage, waste liquid, fish, offal, ordure, blood, bones, 
manure, shells, broken glass, china, or earthenware, dust, 
ashes, house refuse, waste refase, rubbish, dirt, or runnings 
from any manufactory, or other offensive or noxious matter 
whatever, without the special leave of the Local Board. 

L. Provided always, that no person shall be liable to a 
penalty for. throwing or depositing any sand or ashes in 
the time of frost upon any footway to prevent accidents, or 
any manure, or other materials in the time of frost, upon 
the course of water pipes, in order to prevent the water 
therein from being frozen, or any clean litter or other 
materials in order to prevent noise, in case of sickness. 

LI. Provided also, that no person shall be liable to any 
penalty for throwing or depositing on any street, square, 
court, highway, alley, footway, or other public passage, any 
rubbish, dirt, or materials, used in or occasioned by the 
building, rebuilding, or repairing of any house or building. 
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in cases where snch person shall, to the satisfaction of the 
authorised officer of the Urban Sanitary Anthority, enclose 
the space where such deposit is made, within a sufficient 
fence ; and shall, where directed so to do by such officer, 
as aforesaid, lay down with proper materials a sufficient 
temporary footway for foot-passengers, communicating with 
the foot-causeway at each end thereof, and fenced off from the 
remaining portion of the street or thoroughfare by a good 
or sufficient rail ; the whole enclosure and temporary foot- 
"way to be so constructed as to leave sufficient room for a 
passage of coaches, waggons, and the ordinary traffic 
through the said street or thoroughfare, and to be approved 
of by the said officer. 

LII. No person shall be entitled to claim exemption from Removal of 
the liabilities attached to any offence against the 49th bye- JhSgaT^ 
law under either of the above provisoes, unless such person 
shall cause the sand, ashes, manure, litter, rubbish, dirt, 
endosing boards, temporary footways, rails, and other 
matetrials enumerated in the said provisoes, to be promptly 
and effectually removed as soon as possible after the cessa- 
tion of the cause which occasioned their deposit or erection. 

Lm. Provided also, that no occupier of any farm, or Exception as 
arable or pasture land, who shall use, deposit, or dispose &c!I^?ara- 
of the dung or manure made or employed by him in farming JS^g!^™* 
operations, according to the usual course of husbandry, 
shall be liable to the penalty imposed by the 49th bye-law, 
where such dung and manure is not mixed with any night- 
soil or matter which shall have been removed from any 
privy, water-closet, or cesspool, and where such dung or 
manure is not deposited, or leffc in any heap or midden at, 
or upon, any place or places within 200 yards of any street 
or continuous line of houses. 

LTV. Provided also that the 49th bye-law shall not be Exception 
taken to prohibit the deposit of ashes or other materials teic£fiei^ 
used or required in the manufacture and preparation of 
bricks, where such ashes and other materials are deposited 
only in the brickfields or places where such manufacture 
or preparations are, and may be lawfully carried on, and 
are not mixed with any animal or vegetable refuse, or other 
offensive and noxious matter. 
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LV. Provided also, that nothing in the 49th bye-law 
contained^ shall be taken to limit in any manner the power 
conferred by the 69th section of the Public Health Act upon 
the Inspector of Nuisances, to order the occupier of any 
premises whatever, whereon there shall be any accumula- 
tion of manure, dung, soil, filth, or other offensive or noxious 
matter, to remove the same within twenty-four hours after 
notice duly sent to such occupier requiring such removal. 

LVT. Where any nightsoil, sewage, or any contents of 
any cesspool, or any other offensive or noxious matter, has 
to be carried in or along any street, thoroughfare, or place 
within the district, it shall be carried in vessels properly 
covered, and no part thereof shall be allowed to fall on 
the street or surface. 

LVn. No nightsoil, sewage, or other contents of any 
cesspDol, nor any other noxious or offensive matter shaU be 
conveyed through any street or thoroughfare within the 
district, except within such hours as may be, from time to 
time, fixed by the Urban Sanitary Authority, nor at any 
time, except in carts properly covered and secured against 
any escape of the contents thereof, or any issue of offensive 
smells from the same, to the satisfaction of the Urban Sani- 
tary Authority. 

LVIII. If, in the course of emptying any privy, water- 
closet, or cesspool, or of removing nightsoil, the contents 
of any cesspool, or other offensive matter, any of such 
nightsoil, contents, or other matter should be dropped, 
spilled, or slopped in any Streets, passages, highways, or 
thoroughfares within the district, the person or persons 
who are engaged in effecting such emptying or removal 
shall well and carefully sweep and cleanse the place on 
which such matter shall have been dropped, spilled, or 
slopped as aforesaid, and shall effectually remove such 
sweepings therefrom, within the hours fixed by the Urban 
Sanitary Authority for such emptying and removal as 
aforesaid. 

LIX. No cart, waggon, or carriage used for the purpose 
of receiving and removing nightsoil, sewage, or other 
matter from any cesspool, shall be suffered to stand or 
remain in any public street, passage, highway, or thorough- 
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fare, for any longer time than shall be necessary for the 
loading thereof. 

LX. Every occupier of premises in any part of the dis- when occa- 
trict in which the Urban Sanitary Authority shall not ifrom move refuse. 
time to time give notice that they will cause all refdse to 
be removed, shall remove from such premises (and in such 
a manner as not to create a nuisance in the process of 
removal) all the refuse from such premises (at least once 
in every week), and. shall in the meantime provide, to the 
satisfaction of the Urban Sanitary Authority, means of 
storing the said refase, so that it shall not become a nui- 
sance to the occupants of the premises on which it arises, 
or to the other inhabitants of the district. 

As to Cleansing Footways, ^c, Removal of Befuse, and 

Cleansing Privies. 

LXI. In case any privy, water-closet, earth-closet, or oflfenaive 
cesspool within the district shall be in a foul or offensive p"^^' 
state, so as to require cleansing or emptying, and notice 
under the hand of the Inspector of Nuisances, or other 
authorised ofl&cer of the Urban Sanitary Authority, shall 
be given to the occupier, or left at his place of abode or 
business, or left with any householder entitled to the use 
of the said privy, water-closet, or earth- closet, requiring 
such occupier or householder to cleanse or empty the same 
within a time to be therein mentioned, and such occupier 
or householder shall neglect or omit to comply with such 
notice, then and in every such case the occapier or house- 
holder to or for whom such notice shall have been given 
or left as aforesaid shall, for every such neglect or omission, 
forfeit and pay such sum as shall be hereinafter provided ; 
and the filth and soil of the said water-closet, earth-closet, 
privy, or cesspool may forthwith, after the expiration of 
such notice, be removed by the Inspector of Nuisances, 
or other authorised ofl&cer of the Urban Sanitary Authority 
at the expense of such occupier or householder, and such 
expense shall be recovered in the same manner as the 
penalties imposed by these Bye-Laws. 

LXn. No person shall empty, or assist in emptying, any Emptying 
privy, water-closet, cesspool, or similar receptacle of offen- p^^^*^' *^* 

D 
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sive matter within the district, without the use of such 
deodorisers, and the employment of such other means of 
preventing disagreeable or hurtfal effects therefrom, as shall 
be directed by the Urban Sanitary Authority, or any of 
their authorised officers. 

LXin. In all cases in these Bye-Laws where rules are 
laid down to be strictly adhered to, it shall, be lawful for 
the Urban Sanitary Authority, in any particular and special 
case, to relieve from or modify the laws, in such manner as 
in their discretion shall meet such particular or special case. 

LXrV. Any person offending against any of the above 
Bye-Laws, or who shall do any act thereby forbidden to be 
done, or who shall omit to do any act thereby required to be 
done by him, or who shall prevent or oppose the inspection 
hereinbefore provided for by the authorised officers of the 
Urban Sanitary Authority, shall forfeit and pay for every 
such offence a penalty not exceeding five pounds, and, in 
case of a continuing offence, a further penalty, not exceed- 
ing the sum of forty shillings, for each day after written 
notice of the offence from the Urban Sanitary Authority or 
their authorised officer ; such penalties to be recovered and 
applied as the statute directs. 

Given under the Seal of Office of the said Urban Sanitary 
Authority and under the hands of Five of the Members 
thereof, the day of 

Five of the 

Members 

of the 



S«al 
of the 

Urban Sanitavy^ 
Aathority. 
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Home OrncE, Whitehall. 
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The Clerk will have to sign notices on behalf of the Board, Duties of 
to take and preserve minutes of the Board meetings and of ^ * 
all committees, and to assist by his advice and opinion in all 
measures, taken by the Board. It is impossible, in the present 
state of the law, to urge too strongly and continuously on all 
local authorities the necessity of adhering to its very letter, 
as the courts are most unwilling to allow any restrictions 
on owners of dealing with private property beyond that 
expressly sanctioned by statute. Any attempt, therefore, 
to act in the * sjfdrit ' of the Sanitary Acts must be avoided. 

The Clerk will be able to appear in all proceedings 
instituted by or against the local authority, and will 
generally, between the meetings of the local authority, 
carry on the business subject to such control by committees 
or otherwise as the local authority may appoint and deter- 
mine. The Clerk to a rural sanitary authority will be the 
Clerk of the Union. The Treasurer must in no case be the Treasurer. 
Clerk or his partner. He may well be the Banker of the Board, 
but there is nothing in his ofl&ce which needs be specially 
adverted to as differing from the duties of the treasurer of 
any corporation or large company. The accounts of an Accounts of 

. . . . . Sanitary 

urban authority are to be audited, if in a corporate district, Authority. 
by the borough auditor, otherwise by the Poor Law auditor 
of the district. 

The Auditor gives public notice of his audit ; the ac- Auditor. 
counts are open for inspection for seven days to ratepayers, 
and he has power to strike out of the accounts any items 
which appear to him improper, and to surcharge those surcharges, 
members of the Sanitary authority who have authorised 
the payment. This power is subject to an appeal either Appeal 
to the Court of Queen's Bench or to the Local Government decision of 
Board, which last body can treat the matter in dispute 
upon equitable considerations, apart fix)m a strict and tech- 
nical view of the legality of the payments. 

Very serious liabilities may be incurred by members of costs of pro. 
sanitary authorities not acting strictly within the scope of thrown^ou 
their authority ; for besides the power of surcharge lodged ^«°^*>«"- 
in the auditor, proceedings in equity may be instituted 
to prevent expenses being thrown on the rates, thus 
adding very heavy costs to the first charge falling on 

D 2 
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those who have consented to payments not authorised 
by law. These disputed items of account have largely, 
in the past, consisted of monies paid for the promotion 
of or opposition to Bills in Parliament not injuriously 
affecting the property of the local authority instituting the 
proceedings, although of importance to the interests of 
the ratepayers, and incidentally bearing upon the powers 
and duties of the local authority, suck as Water and 
Gas Bills. These questions will be set at rest in the 
future by the Bill of last session, which enacts that before 
incurring any sUch expenses a special vote of the governing 
body, passed by an absolute majority, after ten days' notice 
by public advertisement, and in cases of promotion of Bills 
a farther special resolution shall be passed, and also as to 
opposition or promotion, a vote of consent of the rate- 
payers and owners of the district at a public meeting shall 
be taken, in the manner provided in the Local Government 
Act, 1858, for the adoption of that Act. This involves the 
necessity, if required, of taking a poll of the district. The 
accounts being audited, a report is sent by the Auditor 
to the Clerk of the Sanitary Authority, and an abstract of 
the accounts is published in the local papers ; a copy of the 
accounts is to be transmitted to both the Home Secretary 
and to the Local Government Board, who will, upon appli- 
cation, furnish to any Sanitary Authority a blank form of 
accounts. It is better, if possible, to have all accounts 
made up to the 31st day of March in each year. The 
accounts of all rural sanitary authorities are audited in every 
respect in the same manner as their accounts are audited in 
their capacity as guardians of the poor. Any monies received 
or paid by overseers on account of any rural authority are to 
be audited in the same manner as the accounts of overseers 
collecting or paying any monies for the purposes of the 
Acts relating to the relief of the poor, and a copy of such 
accounts are to be transmitted to the Local Government 
Board. The office of Surveyor to a sanitary local au- 
thority is one of great importance. Upon Eis ability and 
intelligence will very largely depend the success of sanitary 
work. He will have to report upon all applications for 
laying out new streets, building new houses, making con- 
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nections with sewers, and improvements of the district 
generally ; and where works are done in the district, will 
have to supei*intend their execution, and report npon their 
completion to his Board. If works ordered as private im- 
provements hy the authority are not carried out by the 
parties upon whom the order is made, it will be his duty 
to execuiie them either by day-work under his own super- 
intendence, or, if of the value or amount of £100, then by 
a contractor appointed by the local authority after public 
tender. He has the power, upon receiving written au- Entry into 
thority from the Board, to enter into any premises and 
examine and lay open any drains or watercourses, <fcc., in 
order to remedy or prevent a nuisance. Be will, in an 
urban district, as regards highways in the district, be in Highways. 
the same position as a surveyor of highways, his Board 
being constituted the surveyor, and will have the power to 
do all ministerial acts which a surveyor of highways can 
perform. He is to make estimates for the Board before any EBtimates. 
rates or contracts are made or entered into, and under sanc- 
tion of his report, stating it to be necessary, the local au- 
thority will have power to carry their sewers into, through, 
or under any lands whatsoever. The bye-laws of a Local Bye-Laws. 
Board will also entail heavy duties and responsibilities on 
the Surveyor, and it is only by his constant watchfulness, 
specially in cases of new buildings, that sanitary regu- 
lations can be properly and efficiently carried out, and the 
authority protected from unseemly contention with the 
ratepayers. It is now imperative on every sanitary au- Medical Offi- 
thority, whether urban or rural, to appoint, either by Appoint- 
itself or in combination with the authorities of other ^ ° ' 
sanitary districts, a Medical Officer of Health, such first 
appointment not to be for a longer period than five years. 
The Act of 1872 provides that this officer shall be 
a duly qualified medical practitioner ; but, beyond this, Quauacation. 
requires no other qualification for the office, and unless 
the Local Government Board pays out of the public 
revenues a portion of the salary, it has no control 
over the appointment and salary of, or dutias to be salary and 
discharged by, the Medical Officer of Health. This officer, <^^*^®^- 
like the Surveyor, may be also the Inspector of Nuisances 
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and has all the powers, whether so appointed or not, lodged 
in that office. The duties of a Medical Officer of Health, not 
being authoritatively declared, will depend much on the 
sanitary authority hy whom he is appointed. In theory he 
should be the mainspring of action in all- sanitary matters 
but there is such jealousy of medical interference and 
control not only among sanitary authorities but also on the 
part of their constituents, as materially to limit the scope 
of his action and interference. It is believed, and rightly 
so, that large expenses will always follow the appointment 
if recommendations certain to be the result of careful 
sanitary inspecton of any district are to be carried out. In 
order to avoid this many authorities affix to the appoint- 
ment so small a salary as to make the duties merely nominal 
in order to discharge their obligation without entailing any 
further cost on the district. In theory the Medical Officer 
of Health should be the health officer of the district, the 
director of a system of what may be called medical police. 
That is, he should know, by reports promptly sent to him by 
medical practitioners, of any case of infectious or contagious 
disease, especially when endemic or epidemic, occurring in 
his district. The register of deaths should be either under 
his control or always open to his inspection, and he should 
constantly supervise all the streets and buildings of his 
district, condemning the latter when unfit for human 
habitation, and reporting those requiring alterations and 
amendments, in order to prevent injury to health or life. 
He should dictate the conditions necessary to be observed in 
common lodging-houses, manufactories, slaughter-houses, or 
other buildings of public or quasi-public character. He 
will be expected periodically to report on the health and 
mortality of his district, to visit any places brought under 
his notice by the inspector of nuisances, to examine food 
supposed to be unwholesome, and take proceedings, or 
attend to give evidence before the magistrate when the 
owner or seller of unwholesome food is summoned for 
that offi3nce. In general, although contrary to all right 
action in sanitary matters, in the present state of the law 
and public feeling on the subject, the less obtrusive the 
action of a medical officer of health, the better will his 
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employers and the public be satisfied. Under the Public Minutes of 
Health Act, 1848, it was a part of the duty of the General ^' ^' ""^ ^' 
Board of Health, then in existence to declare what should 
be the functions performed by the Officer of Health, and 
the following circular, issued by that Board in 1861, will 
show the view then entertained, and this will be at the 
present time a most usefnl guide to those authorities who 
wish sanitary measures to be efficiently supervised by a 
competent officer. Following the minute of the General 
Board of Health will be found the Regulations issued by the 
Local Government Board, 1872, as to the duties 'of the 
Officer, and the two documents may be usefully compared. 

Mimites as to Duties of Officers of Health, issued hy the 

(hneral Board of Health. 1851. 

Duties of the Officer of Health, as directed by the General 
Board of Health, under the 40th section of the Public 
Health Act, 1848. 

Whereas it has of late been ascertained by public 
inquiries into the sanitary condition of towns, that the 
causes which produce excessive sickness and premature 
mortality, are definite, palpable, and preventible, and that 
although such causes press with peculiar intensity on the 
humbler classes they often severely afflict every other 
class ; and whereas many diseases break out and spread 
without the knowledge that they are produced or aggra- 
vated by common and preventible causes, and it is found 
by experience that many such diseases give distinct warn- 
ing of their approach, and may, by prompt attention to 
such warning, be arrested in their further development 
and spread ; and whereas from the want of due means of 
giving such knowledge and warning, excessive mortality 
prevails, especially in the more densely peopled parts of 
towns ; and whereas by the 40th section of the Public 
Health Act, it is enacted that the Local Board of Health 
may from time to time, if they shall see fit, appoint, with 
the sanction of the General Board of Health, a fit and 
proper person, being a legally qualified medical practitioner 
or a member of the medical profession, and to be called the 
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places where 
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Duties in 
respect to 
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Officer of Health, who shall be removable bj the said Local 
Board, and shall perform such duties as the Greneral Board 
of Health shall direct : — 

Now, therefore, we, the said General Board, do hereby, 
under our hands and official seal, direct that the following 
duties shall be performed by Officers of Health, appointed 
pursuant to the above section ; provided that any of such 
duties as may involve the visiting of private preiAises be 
performed by consent of the occupier or other person in 
charge of such premises. 

1. The general duties of the Officer of Health will com- 
prise the duty of giving instructions and directions for 
the removal or prevention of causes of disease common to 
several persons, and also for the prevention or removal of 
causes of disease to individuals, where those causes come 
within the province of local administration under the Public 
Health Act. 

2. Except in cases where existing disease may be alle- 
viated by the immediate removal of any of the hereinafter 
specified causes, the general duties of the Officer of Health 
shall in no case comprehend treatment for the cure or alle- 
viation of disease. 

3. The Officer of Health shall take all practicable means 
to obtain the earliest information of the occurrence of cases 
of fever, of whatsoever type, of small-pox, measles, or other 
epidemic, endemic, or contagious disease. 

4. On obtaining information of the occurrence of cases of 
sickness or death from any such disease, he shall immedia- 
tely visit the spot. 

5. He shall examine and ascertain, by house-to-house 
visitation or otherwise, whether others besides those who 
have died are affected, and he shall give such warning or 
instructions to the persons affected as may be calculated 
to induce them to have recourse to medical treatment, or 
take such measures as the circumstances of the epidemic 
or other species of disease may appear to require. 

6. In case of an outbreak of small-pox, he shall inquire 
whether any person living in or near the premises are 
unvaccinated, and urge on the Guardians the duty of see- 
ing that all unvaccinated persons are vaccinated under the 
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3 & 4 Vict. c. 29, and 4 & 5 Vict. c. 32, and take steps to 
discover unvaccinated persons, and secure their vaccination 
with the least possible delay. He shall also inquire under 
what circumstances the outbreak originated; carefully 
investigating the history of the first case, and the mode in 
which the disease was propagated. He shall inquire into 
and report upon the causes which have tended to impede 
the practice of vaccination, or to render the vaccination in- 
efiectual, and the circumstances which may render re- vacci- 
nation desirable. 

7. In case of the occurrence of any epidemic disease instruction* 

. ., 1 o • 1 • T 1 astoinmatea 

amongst the occupants of any smgle room occupied by one of over- 
family, or by more than one lodger, or tenements otherwise rooniB. 
overcrowded, the Officer of Health shall give instruction for 
the removal of the sick, or the diminution of the overcrowd- 
ing, or for the prevention, by such means as may be avail- 
able, of the spread of the disease. 

8. In the case of a death in any room occupied as a Hving instructions 

1. 1 . -ii-ii«*ij* in cases of 

or sleepmg room by survivors, he shall give instructions death from 
either for the removal of the corpse to some house or place aSe^? 
of intermediate reception to await the funeral rites, or for 
the removal of the occupiers. 

9. In all cases of death, he shall give such instructions Duties in 
to the survivors as he may be authorised to give under SJ^f 
any Act of ParHament as to the care of the body, as to 

the sort of coffin to be used for the prevention of noxious 
evaporations, and the removal and interment of the body, 
with such precautions as may be required for the protec- 
tion of the public health. 

10. He shall, afber having given such instructions as inquiries as 

rt . , . , n 1 T to conditions 

aforesaid, m such order as he may deem necessary, ex- causing or 
amine into cases of typhus or other epidemic, endemic, or the spread of 
contagious disease, and inquire whether such disease was ^p^<^®°"cs. 
caused or aggravated by anything which is capable of re- 
moval in or about the premises, the living or sleeping 
rooms, or places of work of the persons attacked, and shall 
notify the same to the persons responsible for the nuisance ; 
as in the case of accumulations of filth, iloxious cesspools, 
house-drains, or sewers of deposit, to the officers respon- 
sible therefor; he shall also, where necessary, give in- 
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structions for lime- washing or the application of deodor- 
ising or disinfectant mixtures or substances. 

11. In the case of small-pox, or any other contagious 
or epidemic disease attacking any child who has frequented 
any school, he shall, as early as may be practicable, visit 
such school, and inquire and examine whether there be 
symptoms of the infection or prevalence of the disease 
amongst the other children, and give such instructions and 
advice as may appear to be necessary for the prevention of 
the spread of the disease. 

12. In the case of the like disease attacking any worker 
(whether young or adult) in any factory or place of work 
with others, he shall visit such place of work, and inquire 
and examine whether there be symptoms of the disease 
amongst the workers, and give such instructions or advice 
as may appear to be necessary for the prevention of the 
spread of the disease. 

13. Besides his own frequent visitation and inspection 
of those parts of his district which are the most likely to 
be the seats of disease, in order that he may ascertain as 
early as possible the actual occurrence of any form of zymo- 
tic disease, he shall maintain a constant communication 
with the Inspector of Nuisances for the district (whose 
reports he shall examine, and give such instructions there- 
on as will best insure the speedy discovery of all causes 
injuriously affecting the public health), with the ministers 
of religion, the registrar of his district, and the Union 
medical ofl&cers ; and shall from time to time examine the 
medical weekly returns, and the registers of sickness and 
mortality furnished by the district medical officers. 

14. He shall appoint and notify convenient times at 
which, when not prevented by extraordinary duties, he 
will personally attend daily, or at such times as may be 
convenient, at his office, or other convenient place, to re- 
ceive information in respect to the occurrence of epidemic 
disease or matters affecting the public health within the 
district. 

15. Inasmuch as the ordinary seats of epidemics are also 
the localities of other classes of disease which shorten life 
such as scrofula, and its frequent concomitant pulmonary 
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consumption, lie shall farther make a special examination *» scrofaions 

of the conditions which produce a predisposition to this naiy com- 

class of disease as well as to epidemics within the district. ^ 

16. In his inspection of schools, manufS,ctories, or work- inspections 

OX SCuOOIb* 

shops, he shall take note of the children, young persons, 
and workpeople, who may appear to he palHd, feehle, sickly, 
.or in a peculiarly low condition of health, and inquire 
whether such condition has been produced *by overcrowd- 
ing, by defective ventilation, imperfect cleansing, or any 
other removable cause of debility or disease. 

17. He shall himself exercise such a superintendence i^^tiesin 

. ; . respect to 

over measures of prevention or alleviation which he may works of 
have recommended as will enable him to ascertain whether recommend- 
they have been properly and effectually performed ; and if ^ 
he find any deficiency or delay in the execution, he shall 
make inquiry into the cause thereof, and report the same 
to the Local Board of Health. 

18. He shall perform all the duties imposed upon him by 
any bye-laws of the Local Board, whether of inspection or 
otherwise, in respect of lodging and slaughter-houses, and 
any other matter affecting the public health in respect of 
which Local Boards may have framed bye-laws under the 
Public Health Act ; and in visiting any tenements in pursu- 
ance of such bye-laws, he shall from time to time make 
such visits by night, or at such times as the inmates are 
assembled, and observe and report on the state and action 
of the means of ventilation in such places. 

19. Whilst pubKc works of sanitary improvement or Duties in 

-, . . Ill in 1 respect to 

cleansmg are in progress, such as the removal oi cesspools the con- 
for the formation of new drainage or sewerage works, the works of ° 
cleansing out of town ditches, watercourses, ponds, or ^^i^" 
canals, he shall give such instructions as to the time and 
mode of conducting the operations, the application of 
water, lime, deodorizing or disinfecting substances ; and 
any other means of protecting the public from noxious or 
offensive emanations as may appear to him to be requisite. 

20. He shall, upon any complaint, or upon the emission ^"^^f^ 
of any offensive or noxious smell, or the accumulation of piaipta or 
deposits in drains or sewers, report upon the same to the effects from 
Local Board of Health, or to such officer as may be ap- ' 
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pointed by the Local Board to receive and act upon such 
complaint. 

21. On the occurrence of atmospheric pollution from 
any offensive process or trade carried on in any manufac- 
tory, yard, house, or premises within his district, he shall 
inquire into the cause, and report on the appropriate means 
for the prevention of such noxious smells and emanations. 
In case of the refusal or neglect of the occupier or proprie- 
tor to adopt the measures recommended, or other effectual 
remedies, or in case of the manufacturing process being of 
such a nature as not to admit of any effectual remedy, he 
shall then observe and collect the evidence of the injurious 
effect of the process in question on health, shall.be pre- 
pared to adduce such evidence whenever called upon by 
the proper authorities, and shall otherwise assist those 
authorities by all the means in his power in their efforts 
for the abatement of the nuisance. 

22. In cases where there is no medical certificate, or 
where, from anything that appears, the deceased died 
without any regular medical attendance, it shall be the 
duty of the Officer of Health to examine into and deter- 
mine as closely as he may the cause, as well as the fact, of 
the death. 

23. In the case of deaths suspected to be from violence, 
accident, neglect, or carelessness, or when from other cir- 
cumstances he may deem it desirable, he shall notify the 
same in writing to the Coroner, and shall present a copy 
of such notification to the Local Board at their next 
meeting, and shall in all cases, where practicable, render 
such services as may be requisite to aid the investigations 
of coroners or magistrates. 

24. He shall attend at all meetings of the Local Board 
of Health, and report to them his proceedings during the 
intervals between their meetings. 

25. He shall keep a diary, in which he shall make an 
entry of his visits, and notes of his observations and in- 
structions thereon, which diary he shaU produce, whenever 
required, both to the Local and to the General Board of 
Health; he shall also keep a register of complaints or 
representations made to him, to be called " The Officer of 
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Health's Application Book," in which shall be recorded 
the date and nature of every application made to him, the 
date of its examination, and the result of such examination, 
and shall produce such book whenever required both to the 
Local and General Board of Health. 

26. On the occurrence or discovery of any source of To inform 

Gr6I16r&l 

injury to the public health, or of any epidemic disease, he Board in 

shall, besides warning the Local Board thereon, send in- cases. 
formation thereof to the General Board of Health, 

27. He shall from the best information he can obtain. To report 
make a report not less frequently than once a quarter, of ^^ ^ ^' 
the nature and amount of sickness and death which have 
prevailed during the quarter. 

28. He shall, in such report, describe the progress and To report on 
effects of any works of amendment which may have been of wa^^ 
commenced or executed. amendment. 

29. He shall also prepare annually, a printed report and To report 
tabular retun;i of the ascertained sickness as well as mor- the health of 

• •f.. /»ji 1* 1 * L I* jT j'j* •!• ii • tne uistzlct. 

tality of the district for the year, distinguishmg therem 

the sickness and mortality of the several streets, squares, 

courts, lanes, yards, and alleys ; and for this purpose, where 

there is a survey of the district, he shall be furnished by 

the Local Board, with a tracing or copy of the same, on 

which he shall mark the seats of epidemic or other disease ; 

and such report shall set forth the amount of epidemic 

sickness or mortality which has prevailed in the district, as 

compared with former years, amongst different classes of 

persons, and in different locaHties of the district, and also 

a comparison of such rate of sickness and death, with the 

rates of sickness and death amongst other classes and in 

other places, and any instructions in the way of warning, 

or for prevention or mitigation of sickness, which the facts Topics of the 

may suggest, as well as the particulars of any death which Ke^it. 

miay have occurred from epidemic, endemic, or contagious 

disease, the amount and causes of infantile mortality (that 

is, of children tmder five years of age), and the nature and 

amount of sickness and death which may have occurred 

from causes which appear to be preventible, and within the 

recognised province of public administration, or that 

appear requisite to be brought within it. 
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Circulation 30. The aimtial and quarterly reports shall be printed, 
and a copy given to each member of the Local Board, and 
two copies shall be transmitted to the General Board of 
Health, and one to the office of the Registrar- Greneral, and 
the Poor Law Board, as well as to each member of the 
Boards of Guardians, and to each of the medical officers, 
and incumbents of the several parishes within the district ; 
and it shall otherwise be circulated for the information of 
the inhabitants of the district, as may be provided by the 
Local Board of Health. 

Given under our hands, and under the Seal of the 
General Board of Health, this Twelfth day of February, 
in the year of our Lord One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-one. 

L.S. (Signed) Ashley. 

Edwin Chadwick. 
T. SouTHWooD Smith. 



Minutes as to Duties^ ^c, of Medical Officers of Health 
issued hy the Local GovermneTd Boaa-dy 1872-3. 

Section I. — Qtialificatton. 

Art. 1. — No person shall be qualified to be appointed 
to the office of Medical Officer of Health under this Order, 
unless he shall be registered under * The Medical Act of 
1858,' and shall be qualified by law to practise both medi- 
cine and surgery in England and Wales, such qualification 
being established by the production to the Sanitary Autho- 
rity of a diploma, certificate of a degree, licence, or other 
instrument granted or issued by competent legal authority 
in Great Britain or Ireland, testifying to the medical or 
surgical, or medical and surgical, qualification or qualifi- 
cations of the candidate for such office. 

Provided that the Local Government Board may, upon 
the application of the Sanitary Authority, dispense with so 
much of this Regulation as requires that the Medical Officer 
of Health shall be qualified to practise both medicine and 
surgery, if he is duly registered under the said Act to 
practise either medicine or surgery. 
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Section II. — Ajpjpomtment. 

Art. 1. — A Statement shall be submitted to the Local 
Govemment Board, showing the. population and extent of 
the District for which the Sanitary Authority propose to 
appoint the Medical Officer or Medical Officers of Health, 
and the salary or remuneration intended to be assigned ; 
and where the circumstances render desirable the appoint- 
ment of one Medical Officer of Health for two or more Sani- 
tary Districts, Statements shall, in like manner, be sub- 
mitted to the Local Government Board, showing the names 
of the Districts to be combined for that purpose, the popu- 
lation and extent of each District, the mode in which it is 
intended that the appointment shall be made, whether 
jointly or severally by the Sanitary Authorities of those 
Districts, and the amount of salary or remuneration pro- 
posed to be assigned to the officer appointed. 

Art. 2. — When the approval of fhe Local Gt)vemment 
Board has been given to the proposals submitted to them, 
the Sanitary Authority or Authorities shall proceed to the 
appointment of a Medical Officer of Health accordingly. 

Art. 3. — No appointment of a Medical Officer of HesJth 
shall be made, unless an advertisement giving notice of 
the day when such appointment will be made shall have 
appeared in some public newspaper circulating in the 
District or Districts, at least seven days before the day on 
which such appointment is made : Provided that no such 
advertisement shall be necessary for the appomtment of a 
temporary substitute. 

Art. 4. — Every such appointment hereafter made shall, 
within seven days after it is made, be reported to the Local 
Govemment Board by the Clerk to the Sanitary Authority, 
or, in the case of a joint appointment, by the Clerk to one of 
the Sanitary Authorities by whom the appointment is made. 
Art. 5. — Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in such office, 
the Sanitary Authority or Authorities shall proceed to 
make a fresh appointment, which shall be reported to the 
Local Govemment Board as required by Sect. II. Art. 4. of 
this Order ; but if the Sanitary Authority or Authorities 
desire to make any fresh arrangement with respect to the 
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District or the terms of the appointment, they shall, before 
filling up the vacancy, supply the particulars of the arrange- 
ment to the Local Government Board in the manner 
prescribed by Sect. II, Art. 1 ., in regard to the first ap- 
pointment, and if the approval of the Local Government 
Board be given, absolutely or with modifications, the Sani- 
tary Authority or Authorities shall then proceed to fill 
up the vacancy according to the terms of the approval so 
given. 

Art. 6, — If any Officer appointed under this Order be at 
any time prevented by sickness or accident, or other suffi- 
cient reason, from .performing his duties, the Sanitary 
Authority or Authorities, as the case may be, may appoint 
a person qualified as aforesaid to act as his temporary sub- 
stitute, and may pay him a reasonable compensation for his 
services ; and every such appointment shall be reported to 
the Local Government Board as soon as the same shall 
have been made. 

Section III. — Temire of Office. 

Art. 1. — Every Officer appointed under this Order shall 
continue to hold office for such period as the Sanitary Au- 
thority or Authorities appointing him may, with the appro- 
val of the Local Gt)vemment Board, determine, or until he 
die, or resign, or be removed, by such Authority or Autho- 
rities with the assent of the Local Government Board, or by 
the Local Government Board. 

Provided that the appointments first made under this 
Order shall not be for a period exceeding five years. 

Art. 2. — Where any such Officer shall have been 
appointed after the passing of the Public Health Act, 1872, 
for one .or more Sanitary Districts, and any change in the 
extent of the District or Districts, or in the duties, salary, 
or remuneration, may be deemed necessary, and he shall 
decline to acquiesce therein, the Sanitary Authority or Au- 
thorities by whom he was so appointed may, with the con- 
sent of the Local Government Board, but not otherwise, 
and after six months' notice in writing, signed by their 
Clerk or Clerks, given to such Officer, determine his office. 

Art. 3. — "No person shall be appointed who does not 
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agree to give one month's notice previous to resigning the 
office, or to forfeit such snm as may he agreed upon as 
liquidated damages. 

Section IV. — Duties. 

The following shall he the duties of the Medical Officer 
of Health in respect of the District for which he is ap- 
pointed ; or. if he shall he appointed for more than one 
District, then in respect of each of such Districts : — 

1. He shall inform himself as far as practicahle respecting 
all influences affecting or threatening to affect injuriously 
the puhlic health within the District. 

2. He shall inquire into and ascertain hy such means as are 
at his disposal the causes, origin, and distribution of 
diseases within the District, and ascertain to what ex- 
tent the same have depended on conditions capable of 
removal or mitigation. 

3. He shall by inspection of the District, both systemati- 
cally at certain periods, and at intervals as occasion may 
require, keep himself informed of the conditions injurious 
to health existing therein. 

4. He shall be prepared to advise the Sanitary Authority 
on aU matters affecting the health of the District, and 
on all sanitary points involved in the action of the Sani- 
tary Authority or Authorities ; and in cases requiring it, 
he shall certify, for the guidance of the Sanitary Autho- 
rity or of the Justices, as to any matter in respect of 
which the Certificate of a Medical Officer of Health or a 
Medical Practitioner is required as the basis or in aid of 
sanitary action. 

5. He shall advise the Sanitary Authority on any question 
relating to health involved in the framing and subsequent 
working of such bye-laws and regulations as they may 
have power to make. 

6. On receiving information of the outbreak of any conta- 
gious, infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous 
character within the District^ he shall visit the spot with- 
out delay and inquire into the causes and circumstances 
of such outbreak, and advise the persons competent to act 
as to the measures which may appear to him to be re- 

E 
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quired to prevent the extension of the disease, and so 
far as he may be lawfolly authorized, assist in the execu- 
tion of the same. 

7. On receiving information from the Inspector of Nuis- 
ances that his intervention is required in consequence of the 
existence of any nuisance injurious to health, or of any 
overcrowding in a house, he shall, as early as practic- 
able, take such steps authorized by the Statutes in that 
behalf as the circumstances of the case may justify and 
require. 

8. In any case in which it may appear to him to be neces- 
sary or advisable, or in which he shall be so directed by 
the Sanitary Authority, he shall himself inspect and 
examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, com, bread, or flour, exposed for 
sale, or deposited for the purpose of sale or of preparation 
for sale, and intended for the food of man, which is 
deemed to be diseased, or unsound, or unwholesome, or 
unfit for the food of man ; and if he finds that such ani- 
mal or article is diseased, or unsound, or unwholesome, 
or unfit for the food of man, he shall give such directions 
as may be necessary for causing the same to be seized^ 
taken, and carried away, in order to be dealt with by a 
Justice according to the provisions of the Statutes applic- 
able to the case. 

9. He shall perform all the duties imposed upon him by 
any bye-laws and regulations of the Sanitary Authority, 
duly confirmed, in respect of any matter afiecting the 
public health, and touching which they are authorized to 
fiume bye-laws and regulations. 

10. He shall inquire into any offensive process of trade 
carried on within the District, and report on the appro- 
priate means for the prevention of any nuisance or injury 
to health therefix)m. 

11. He shall attend at the office of the Sanitary Authority, 
or at some other appointed place, at such stated times 
as they may direct, 

12. He shall from time to time report, in writing, to the 
Sanitary Authority, his proceedings, and the measures 
which may require to be adopted for the improvement 
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or protection of the public health in the District. He 
shall in Kke manner report with respect to the sickness 
and mortality within the District, so &r as he has been 
enabled to ascertain the same. 

13. He shall keep a book or books, to be provided by the 
Sanitary Authority in which he shall make an entry of 
his visits, and notes of his observations and instructions 
thereon, and also the date and nature of applications 
made to him, the date and i*esult of the action taken 
thereon and of any action taken on previous reports, and 
shall produce such book or books, whenever required, to 
the Sanitary Authority. 

14. He shall also prepare an annual report, to be made at 
the end of December in each year, comprising tabular state- 
ments of the sickness and mortality within the District, 
classified according to diseases^ ^'g^s, and localities, and 
a summary of the action taken during the year for pre- 
venting the spread of disease. The report shaU also con- 
tain an account of the proceedings in which he has taken 
part or advised under the Sanitary Acts, so &r as sucb 
proceedings relate to conditions dangerous or injurious 
to health, and also an account of the supervision exer- 
cised by him, or on his advice, for sanitary purposes over 
places and houses that the Sanitary Authority has powei 
to regulate, with the nature and results of any proceed- 
ings which may have been so required and taken in 
respect of the same during the year. It shall also record 
the action taken by him, or on his advice, during the 
year, in regard to offensive trades, bakehouses, and 
workshops. 

16. He shall give immediate information to the Local 
Government Board of any outbreak of dangerous epide- 
mic disease within the District, and shall transmit to the 
Board, on forms to be provided by them, a Quarterly 
Return of the sickness and deaths within the District, 
and also a copy of each annual and of any special report. 

16. In matters not specifically provided for in this Order, 

he shall observe and execute the instructions of the Local 

Government Board on the duties of Medical Officers of 

b2 
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Health, and all the lawful orders and directions of the 
Sanitary Anthority applicable to his office. 
17. Whenever the diseases Prevention Act of 1855 is in 
force within the District, he shall observe the directions 
and regulations issued under that Act by the Local 
Government Board, so far as the same relate to or con- 
cern his office. 

Section V. — Remuneration. 

Art. 1. — ^The Sanitary Authority or Authorities, as the 
case may be, shall pay to any officer appointed under this 
Order such salary or remuneration as may be approved by 
the Local Grovemment Board ; and where such officer is 
appointed for two or more districts, the salary shall be 
apportioned amongst the Districts in such manner as the 
said Board shall approve. 

Provided that the Sanitary Authority or Authorities, 
with the approval of the Local Grovemment Board, may 
pay to any such officer a reasonable compensation on account 
of extraordinary services, or other unforeseen circum- 
stances connected with his duties or the necessities of the 
District or Districts for which he is appointed. 

Art. 2. — The salary or remuneration of every such officer 
shall be payable up to the day on which he ceases to hold the 
office, and no longer, subject to any deduction which the 
Sanitary Authority or Authorities may be entitled to make 
in respect of Sect. III., Art. 3 ; and in case he shall die 
whilst holding such office, the proportion of salary (if any) 
remaining unpaid at his death shall be paid to his per- 
sonal representatives. 

Art. 3. — The salary or remuneration assigned to such 
officer shall be payable quarterly, according to the usual 
Feast Days in the year, namely. Lady Day, Midsummer 
Day, Michaelmas Day, and Christmas Day ; but the Sani- 
tary Authority or Authorities may pay to him at the expi- 
ration of every calendar month such proportion as they 
may think fit on account of the salary or remuneration to 
which he may become entitled at the termination of the 
quarter. 
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Given under our Seal of Office, this Eleventh dJay of 

November, in the year One thousand eight hundred 

and seventy-two. 

Jambs Stansfeld, 

President, 
John Lambert, 

8ecreta/ry> 

The neatest opposition to health measures has come in opposition 
the past &om holders of small cottage property. It is not improv&' 
merely the payment of increased general district rates ™^ * 
which must ensue from puttiog streets^ alleys, courts, and 
^tters in order, and providing adequate main drainage 
and water supply ; but that which presses most heavily is 
the amount of costs which come under the head of private 
improvement expenses. 

The medical officer of health, finding fever, smaJl-pox or 
diarrhoea prevailing in a row of cottages, reports, as the 
result of his examination to the Local Board, that the water 
supply is defective, the sulliage soaking ipto the ground, 
the floors of the cottages broken, uneven, sodden, and the 
cottage itself in bad repair ; thereupon comes an order ix> 
connect each cottage with the main drainage if within lOQ 
feet of the houses, to make water-closets, and to provide 
efficient water supply, besides putting the house reported 
on into proper repair. This often means an expenditure of 
from 5^10 to £20 per house ; and if the work be not done by private im- 
the owner after order of the local authority, then it is carried Spen!^ 
out by the surveyor, and the expense charged upon the owner. 
This may be, it is true, spread over a number of years as a 
private improvement rate, but it involves so much difficulty Private im- 
and trouble to collect these private improvement rates that ^^^^^^- 
the expenses incurred are generally sought to be recovered 
summarily. Whe|i, as is unfortunately too common, the 
greatest possible profit is sought to be wrung out of these 
miserable habitations of the poor, it will occasionally entail 
great opposition to have the profits of two or three years 
suspeiided by the necessity to meet expenses incurred for 
benefits undesired and unappreciated. Undesired and un- 
appreciated in too many cases by the occupiers themselves, 
fov those most requiring care are the most unwilling to be 
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4>^ured. ^r^ '^^ ^^ most regardless ci the simplest precau- 
tions to preserre he&Ltli and ensure comfort. It is trae 
tliese expenses are tin? residts oi accomnlatioiis of long years 
of n^^ect* bat ther are none the less heartily protested 
pw aca^inst. While the owners of this class of ^properij have 
latfv^ mtf aence in reTaming members to the local legisla- 
ture we oaui hardhr wonder that Boards representing them 
and the£r ^rtews shoold loot with more than doabt and dis- 
t^aste ai« sskaitaurr measures recommended br Medical Officers 
of Settfth. 

Hie Le^rBsIiatmjce itselfl and C«itral Boards created hy it, 
kaT^ to socae exsentj parcici|ttted tn these feelings^ and the 
iosstroicciofLs: ^veit &> Medical OtRrers ot HeaMi in 1851, 
w^&e& fedive beea priiLted m 'ixoiruv^ pp^ ^ ^rf ^R^-r •'^ ^"^ ^ 

T%Be recsite^iy tM* tiBb&$^ ut!i&pes£tion tx> adopt m e eea&a iy sani- 
tary moei&sixret? nriz:^^ tanner be soit£i5 ol a hfgtier dass con- 
««rtwt5Mx oaC ^cfcnfiaity aittihjocttaiS! — ^wrik soeae isnermediate 
«:t^coct5y 5v> e«r!^>irce w^akS inair be aeeessacir tso- ufce pabHc 
^!«»^a oc Tjis? *^^<jxr^cti. oc ecssktcmat^ w^ack dball isiake the 
Me^^nal Od&.-vsrv^" K^etal-ia ^Mecemiaic v3ir uhit IbcalaatlKBrity 
'wxa^ ^-«vir £:xL n^ ^5*frm»i»rsi» aasi CeEnrai Boards to 
^^^-.TM- --xi^v^ :a3:v ^-«r 0:^ rr^vvimm^^fEa^iK w^nak ace e»o« car- 
rw>^ ciM^ ;a:yvi w^i^ ^>ww. iJ: Tis^ijjii exTSicSsBSi. » en&ree, 

■A(«w :«v-i *» :*>arv«3s..tt .t- »» iswK Mfis rf ^««de who 
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to inflict a fine not exceeding 40«. on the offending party 
— under the Artizans' and Labourers' Dwelling Act which Arti«ms*aii( 
is applied to all urban authorities, the Medical Officer of Dweuing 
Health may report on any premises, whether built before 
or after the constitution of the district, that is on any 
dwelling-house or inhabited building, with its yard, garden, 
outhouses, &c., and upon his report and that of the sur- 
veyor, after opportunity being afforded to the owner to 
make any objection to the reports of these officers, such 
works are to be executed by the owner or by the district, 
as may be determined by the local authority to be necessary. 
Against this order there is an appeal to Quarter Sessions. 

Upon the written representation of four or more 
householders living in or near any street that anywhere in 
the neighbourhood they believe any premises to be in a 
condition dangerous to health, the Officer of Health is forth- 
with to inspect such premises and to report on them; but the 
absence of any such representation will not excuse him 
jfrom inspecting and reporting any premises which ought 
to be put into a proper condition. Besides these enact- 
ments, the Officer of Health or Inspector of Nuisances may, 
at all reasonable times, inspect and examine any animals 
or food, and in case any such food or animals be in a con- 
dition improper for human use, he has power to order their 
seizure, and to cause them to be brought before a justice, 
who has power to order that they be destroyed. The 
person offering such animals or food for sale may be fined 
£20, or imprisoned, without the option of a fine, for three 
months. The Medical Officer of Health or Inspector of 
Nuisances is protected in the discharge of these duties ; for 
any one obstructing him or any of his assistants in their 
execution may be fined £5. 

The Inspector of Nuisances is not the least important of inspector of 
the officers to be appointed by the local authority, and great ^°*^°*^* 
care should be bestowed on the selection of a proper person 
to fiU the post. 

Where the superintendent of police of a district dis- Police as in 
charges the duties, there is the advantage of his having *p®*^"- 
the whole police force as subordinates, and from the 
nature of their ordinary daily and nightly work they must 
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necessarily become acquainted with many of the grievances 
upon their beats calling for remedy. Still they have many 
other fanctions to discharge, and it is doubts whether 
the benefit is not greater by appointing one person as in^ 
spector of lodging-houses and nuisances, whose whole time 
should be given to the discharge of the duties of the office. 
In these, tact and discretion are quite as necessary as 
intelligence. It would be incredible, were it not too pain- 
fully true, how averse the general public is to be subject 
to any sanitary inspection, however much it is intended to 
enure to their benefit ; and this specially in the case of the 
poor, who seem to think it a duty to discourage and depre- 
cate interference. To overcome this prejudice is essen- 
tial to an adequate discharge of duty. The Inspector must 
join the greatest civility vnth equal firmness, in order to 
obtain admission into premises the state of which can only 
be learned by an examination from within. The Inspector 
should, whenever practicable, act only under express direc- 
tions and sanction of the Board or its officers, and should take 
upon himself no responsibility or interference beyond the 
scope of his duties. It is essential that the inhabitants should 
know where complaints may be received ; there should, 
therefore, be fixed times when the Inspector may be seen in 
his office, and a book for entry of complaints should always 
be accessible. All letters of complaint received by him 
should be at once communicated to the Clert, * and every 
verbal complaint entered immediately in his present- 
ment book. This book should always be presented either 
to the local authority at its meeting, or to the committee 
appointed by the Board for the purpose of dealing with 
nuisances. A record should be kept by him of all services 
of notices, and matters not specifically dealt with at any 
time should be from time to time brought forward to pre- 
vent them being absolutely lost sight of and neglected. 
It will be his duty to inspect animals and food, and where ne- 
cessary to submit to the Medical Officer of Health or to an 
analyst, where one is appointed in his district, under the 
Adulteration of Food Act, any animals or food which may 
appear to him to be unsuitable for human use or food. The 
standing orders, to which reference has been already made, 
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should provide for such accord among the various officers 
of the local authority, and such combined action where 
necessary, as would prevent the possibility of conflict, and 
ensure to the subordmate officer at all times the counsel and 
support of the Surveyor, Clerk, and Medical Officer of Health. 
Subjoined are the Regulations issued by the Local Grovem- 
ment Board as to the duties of Inspector of Nuisances : — 

To the Guardians of the Poor of the several Unions, 
Parishes, and Places in England and Wales, in which such 
Guardians act as a* E*ural Sanitary Authority under the 
PubHc Health Act, 1872 :— 

And to all others whom it may concern. 

Whereas by Section 10 of *The PubKc Health Act, 
1872,' it is enacted that it shall be the duty of every Rural 
Sanitaiy Authority to appoint from time to time an In- 
spector or Inspectors of Nuisances, for the purposes of the 
Sanitary Acts ; 

And whereas it is thereby further enacted that the Local 
Government Board shall have the same powers as they 
have in the case of a District Medical Officer of a Union, 
with regard to the qualification, appointment, duties, salary, 
and tenure of office of Officers of Sanitary Authorities, any 
portion of whose salary is paid out of moneys voted by 
Parliament; and that the same person may, with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board, be appointed the 
Inspector of Nuisances for two or more Sanitary Districts, 
by the joint or several appointment of the Sanitary Au- 
thorities of such Districts : 

Now we, the Local Government Board, deeming it ex- 
pedient that Regulations should be made with respect to 
the appointment, duties, salary, and tenure of office of 
Inspectors of Nuisances appointed by Rural Sanitary 
Authorities, in all those cases where any portion of the 
salary of any such officer is paid out of moneys voted by 
Parliament, do hereby order and direct as follows : 

Section I. — Appomtment. 

Art. 1. — ^A statement shall be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, showing the population and extent of 

* The Begnlations for Urban Sanitary Authorities are precisely similar. 
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the district for whicli the Sanitary Authority propose to 
appoint the Inspector or Inspectors of Nuisances, and the 
salary or remuneration intended to be assigned ; and where 
the circumstances render desirable the appointment of one 
Inspector of Nuisances for two or more Sanitary Districts, 
statements shall, in like manner, be submitted to the Local 
Government Board, showing the names of the Districts to 
be combined for that purpose, the population and extent of 
each District, the mode in which it is intended that the ap- 
pointment shall be made, whether jointly or severally by 
the Sanitary Authorities of those Districts, and the amount 
of salary or remuneration proposed to be assigned to the 
Officer appointed. 

Art. 2. — "When the approval of the Local Government 
Board has been given to the proposals submitted to them, 
the Sanitary Authority or Authorities shall proceed to the 
appointment of an Inspector or Inspectors of Nuisances 
accordingly. 

Art. 3. — No appointment of an Inspector of Nuisances 
shall be made under this Order unless notice has been 
given at one of the two ordinary meetings next preceding 
the meeting or Jieetings at which the appointment is to be 
made by the Sanitary Authority or Authorities, as the case 
may be, such notice being duly entered on the Minutes, or 
unless an advertisement, giving notice of the day when 
such appointment will be made, shall have appeared in 
some public newspaper circulating in the District or Dis- 
tricts, at least seven days before the day on which such 
appointment is made: Provided that no such notice or 
advertisement shall be necessary for the appointment of a 
temporary substitute. 

Art. 4. — Every appointment hereafter made shall, within 
seven days after it is made, be reported to the Local 
Government Board by the Clerk to the Sanitary Authority, 
or, in the case of a joint appointment, by the Clerk to one 
of the Sanitary Authorities by whom the appointment is 
made. 

Art. 6. — Upon the occurrence of a vacancy in such office, 
the Sanitary Authority or Authorities shall proceed to 
make a fresh appointment, which shall be reported to the 
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Local Groyeminent Board as required by Section 1. Art. 4. 
of this Order ; but if the Sanitary Anthority or Authorities 
desire to make any finesh arrangement with respect to the 
District or the terms of the appointment, they shall, before 
filling up the vacancy, snpply the particulars of the arrange- 
ment to the Local Grovemment Board, in the manner 
prescribed by Section 1. Art. 1. in regard to the first 
appointment, and if the approval of the Local Grovemment 
Board be given, absolutely or with modifications, the 
Sanitary Anthoriiy or Authorities shall then proceed to 
fill up the vacancy according to the terms of the approval 
so given. 

Art. 6. — ^If any officer appointed under this Order be at 
any time prevented by sickness or accident, or other suffi- 
cient reason, from performing his duties, the Sanitary 
Authority or Authorities, as the case may be, may appoint 
a fit person to act as his temporary substitute, and may pay 
him a reasonable compensation for his services ; and every 
such appointment shall be reported to the Local Government 
Board as soon as the same shall have been made. 

Section n. — Tefrmre of Office, 

Airt. 1. — Every Officer appointed under this Order shall 
continue to hold office for such period as the Sanitary 
Authority or Authorities appointing him may, with the ap- 
proval of the Local Government Board, determine, or until 
he die, or resign, or be removed, by such Authority or 
Authorities with the assent of the Local Grovemment Board, 
or by the Local Grovemment Board. 

Provided that the appointments first made under this 
Ch^er shall not be for a period exceeding five years. 

Art. 2. — ^Where any such Officer shall be appointed for 
one or more Sanitaiy Districts, and any change in the ex- 
tent of the District or Districts, or in the duties, salary, or 
remuneration, shall be deemed necessary, and he shall de- 
cline to acquiesce therein, the Sanitary Authority or Autho- 
rities by whom he was so appointed, may, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, but not otherwise, and 
after six months' notice in writing, signed by their Clerk 
or Clerks, given to such Officer, determine his office. 
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Art. 3. — No person shall be appointed who does not 
ugree to givjB one month's notice previous to resigning the 
office, or to forfeit such sum as may be agreed upon as 
liquidated damages. 

Section III. — Duties, 

The following shall be the duties of an Inspector of 
Nuisances in respect of the Sanitary District for which he 
is appointed, or if he shall be appointed for more than one 
district, or for a part of a District, then in respect of each 
of such districts, or of such part : — 

1. He shall perform, either under the special directions of 
the Sanitary Authority or (so far as authorized by the 
Sanitary Authority) under the directions of the Medical 
Officer of Health, or in cases where no such directions 
are required, without such directions, all the duties spe- 
cially imposed upon an Inspector of Nuisances by the 
Sanitary Acts, so far as the same are in force in the 
District, or by the Orders of the Local Government 
Board. 

2. He shall attend all meetings of the Sanitary Authority 
when so required. 

3. He shall by inspection of the District, both systematically 
at certain periods, and at intervals as occasion may re- 
quire, keep himself informed in respect of the nuisances 
existing therein that require abatement under the Sani- 
tary Acts. 

4. On receiving notice of the existence of any nuisance 
within the district, or of the breach of any bye-laws or 
regulations made by the Sanitary Authority for the sup- 
pression of Nuisances, he shall, as early as practicable, 
visit the spot, and inquire into such alleged nuisance or 
breach of bye-laws or regulations. 

5. He shall report to the Sanitary Authority any noxious 
or offensive businesses, trades, or manufactories established 
within the District, and the breach or non-observance of 
any bye-laws or regulations made in respect of the same. 

6. He shall report to the Sanitary Authority any damage 
done to any works of water supply, or other works be- 
longing to them, and also any case of wilful or negb'gent 
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waste of water snpplied by them, or any fooling by gas, 
filth, or otherwise, of water used for domestic purposes. 

7. He shall from time to time, and forthwith npon complaint, 
visit and inspect the shops and places kept or nsed for 
the sale of bntchers' meat, poultry, fish, fruit, vegetables, 
com, bread, or fiour, or as a slaughter-house, and examine 
any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, fiesh, fish, 
fruit, vegetables, com, bread, or flour, which may be 
therein ; and in case any such article appear to him to be 
intended for the food of man, and to be unfit for such 
food, he shall cause the same to be seized, and take such 
other proceedings as may be necessary in order to have 
the same dealt with by a Justice : Provided, that in any 
case of doubt arising under this clause, he shall report 
the matter to the Medical Officer of Health, with the view 
of obtaining his advice thereon. 

8. He shall, when and as directed by the Sanitary Authority, 
procure and submit samples of food or drink, and drugs 
suspected to be adulterated, to be analyzed by the analyst 
appointed under the Adulteration of Food Act, 1872, and 
upon receiving a certificate stating that the articles of 
food or drink, or drugs, are adulterated, cause a complaint 
to be made, and take the other proceedings prescribed 
by that Act. 

9. He shall give immediate notice to the Medical Officer of 
Health of the occurrence within his District of any con- 
tagious, infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous 
character ; and whenever it appears to him that the inter- 
vention of such Officer is necessary in consequence of the 
existence of any nuisance injurious to health, or of any 
overcrowding in a house, he shall forthwith inform the 
Medical Officer thereof. 

10. He shall, subject in all respects to the directions of the 
Sanitary Authority, attend to the instructions of the 
Medical Officer of Health with respect to any measures 
which can be lawftilly taken by him under the Sanitary 
Acts for preventing the spread of any contagious, infec- 
tious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous character. 

11. He shall enter from day to day, in a book to be pro- 
vided by the Sanitary Authority, particulars of his in- 
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spections and of the action taken by bim in the execn- 
tion of bis duties. He sball also keep a book or books, 
to be provided by the Sanitary Authority, so arranged 
as to form, as far as possible, a continuous record of the 
sanitary condition of each of the premises in respect of 
which any action has been taken under the Sanitary Acts, 
and shall keep any other systematic records that the 
Sanitary Authority may require. 

12. He shall at all reasonable times when applied to by the 
Medical Officer of Health, produce to him his books, or 
any of them, and render to him such information as he 
may be able to furnish with respect to any matter to 
which the duties of Inspector of Nuisances relate. 

13. He shall, if directed by the Sanitary Authority to do 
so, superintend and see to the due execution of all works 
which may be undertaken under their direction for the 
suppression or removal of nuisances within the District. 

14. In matters not specifically provided for in this Order, 
he shall observe and execute all the lawful orders and 
directions of the Sanitary Authority, and the orders 
which the Local Gt>vemment Board may hereafber issue, 
applicable to his office. 

15. Where more than one Inspector of Nuisances shall be 
appointed by a Sanitary Authority, such Authority, with 
the approval of the Local Government Board, may either 
assign to each of the inspectors a portion of the district, 
or may distribute the duties of Inspector of Nuisances 
amongst such inspectors. 

Section IV. — RewAmeration, 

Art. 1.— The Sanitary Authority or Authorities, as the 
case may be, shall pay to any Officer appointed under this 
Order such salary or remuneration as may be approved by 
the Local Gk)vemment Board ; and where such Officer is 
appointed for two or more Districts, the salary shall be 
apportioned amongst the Districts in such manner as the 
said Board shall approve. 

Provided that the Sanitary Authority or Authorities, 
with the approval of the Local Gk)vernment Board, may 
pay to any such Officer a reasonable compensation on 
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acooiint of eztraordinaiy services, or other nnforseen cir- 
cnmstanoes connected with his duties or the necessities of 
the District or Districts for which he is appointed. 

Art. 2. — ^The salary or remuneration of every snch Officer 
shall be payable up to the day on which he ceases to hold 
the office, and no longer, subject to any deduction which 
the Sanitary Authority or Authorities may be entitled to 
make in respect of Sect. II. Art. 3 ; and in case he shall die 
whilst holding such office, the proportion of salary (if any) 
remaining unpaid at his death shall be paid to his personal 
representatives. 

Art. 3. — The salary or remuneration assigned to such 
Officer shall be payable quarterly, according to the usual 
Feast days in the year, namely. Lady Day, Midsummer 
Day, Michaelmas Day, and Christmas Day; but the Sani- 
tary Authority or Authorities may pay to him at the expi- 
ration of every calendar month such proportion as they 
may think fit, on account of the salary or remuneration to 
which he may become entitled at the termination of the 
quarter. 

Given under our Seal of Office, this Eleventh day of 
November, in the year One thousand eight hundred and 
seventy-two. 

James Stansfeld, President. 

John Lambert, Secretary. 

In order to meet the costs incurred by Sanitary 
Authorities there is an unlimited power of rating. All 
limitations in local rating in local acts, so far at least as the 
sanitary work of sanitary authorities is concerned, having 
been removed by the Public Health Act, 1872. The only 
limits now existing are in respect of the Artizans' Dwellings 
Act, which must not exceed 2d. in the pound, and the Libra- 
ries' Act, which is limited to \d. 

The rates which are levied by Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rities are : — 

Ist. General District Bates. 
2nd. Highway Bates. 
3rd. Private Improvement Bates. 
These are levied on an assessment of properties founded 
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on the poor rates assessment, but it is in the power of the 
Urban Authority, if dissatisfied with this valuation, to ap- 
point its own valuer to make a separate assessment. Prac- 
tically this is the only rate which the Urban Sanitary Autho- 
rity can be required to make, and it is advisable that so far 
as possible this should be the extent of the uses of its 
powers. 

To this rate there are certain exemptions. Thus land 
used as arable, pasture or meadow ground, &c., tithes, 
docks, canals, railways, constructed under the power of an 
act of Parliament, and reservoirs, are only rated at one- 
fourth of their assessable value, while churches, chapels, 
ragged and sunday schools, mines (except coal mines), 
volunteer storehouses, and some literary and scientific 
societies, are altogether exempt. 

But these exemptions so far as land, docks, railways, &c., 
are concerned, do not apply where, as happens in some 
cases, a highway rate is levied independently of and in ad- 
dition to the general district rates. 

The occupier generally pays the rates, but the local board 
may contract with the owner for their payment by the 
latter. When the rateable value of the premises does not 
exceed lOZ. or where the premises are let to weekly or 
monthly tenants or in separate apartments, or where the 
rents are collected more frequently than in quarterly pay- 
ments; in any of these cases the urban authorities may 
make a reduction of not less than one-fifbh and not exceeding 
one-third, except where the owner undertakes to pay 
whether the premises be occupied or vacant, when they 
have the power to reduce the payment to one>half the 
ordinary amount. Where this agreement is carried out any 
franchise belonging to the occupier is preserved. It is also 
in the power of the local authority to excuse from payment 
of a portion or all of any rates on the ground of poverty 
or other cause of a similar character. These rates are all 
to be made to cover expenses which have been incurred or 
are proposed to be incurred within six nionths of the time of 
levying the rates, that is, either six months retrospectively, 
or upon an estimate of what will be required during the 
ensuing six months. 
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Private inproyemeiit rates Have been elsewhere suffi- 
cientlj allnded to. 

The expenses inonrred by a mral sanitary anthority are 
divided nnder two heads : — 
Ist. General expenses. 
&d. Special expenses. 

General expenses, other than private improvement ex- 
penses, are the expenses incident to carrying on the work 
of the sanitary anthority, disinfection, conveyance of infect- 
ed persons, and all other expenses not declared to be special 
expenses. 

Special expenses are those incnrred for the constmctioni 
of sewers and providing water supply in any contributing: 
place ^thin the district, and all other expenses in respect 
to any contributing place determined by order of the local 
government board, to be special expenses. Where any joint 
work is done the local authority may apportion the expenses 
of construction and marutenance of the works in such pro-^ 
portion as it deems to be &ar, and these will be special ex*- 
penses as applicable to each of the contributing places. The 
local government board have a power to revise this appor- 
tionment. General expenses are to be paid out of a com- 
mon fund, and when requisite the overseers will have to 
pay the amount of such requisition of the local authority 
out of the poor rates, and as to special expenses out of a 
rate to be made and levied in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Sewage Utilization Act, 1867. That is with 
the exemption as to land, railways,. <&c., being rated only 
to one-fourth of the assessable value as already pointed out 
as existing in the case of a general district rate. 

If the overseers do not comply with the precept of the 
sanitary authority and pay over the amount required, then 
proceedings can be taken against them to recover the 
money summarily. All sanitary authorities have power to 
borrow money for permanent works with the sanction of 
the local government board. The amount is however limit- 
ed to one year's assessable value of the district, such amount 
to be repaid in thii-ty years. This power may, however, be 
enlarged by provisional order to two years' assessable value 
and the period of repayment may be extended to fifty years. 
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Evert urban authority is constituted surveyor of highways, 
and in virtue of such office has exclusive control over all the 
highways in its district. That is, all roads repairable^by the 
inhabitants at large. They have, as a local authority, no 
jurisdiction over turnpike roads, but should any such road 
become out of repair through default of the trustees it will 
become the duty of the local authority to put it in order, the 
cost being defrayed by a highway rate which differs from 
the special district rate before referred to inasmuch as it 
is levied on all rateable property equally without exemption 
or deduction; this was a liability formerly incident to a 
parish or township, but where a parish or township be- 
comes divided into districts under sanitary authorities, 
only that part of the parish constituted as an urban 
sanitary authority within which the turnpike road is 
situated can be called on to contribute towards the ex- 
penses of repair. Where a public road forms a boundary 
of a district, the presumption will be that up to the medivm 
filum vioB the road belongs to and is repairable by the 
district it adjoins and of which it forms the boundary. A 
very important distinction as to roads is to be borne in 
mind when considering the question of maintenance and 
repair. It may be generally stated that a local authority 
has only power, out of the general district rates, to repair 
and maintain those roads which were public before the con- 
stitution of the district, that is, with the exception of any 
other roads which may have been taken up by the sanitary 
authority and declared to be public since its formation; 
but in all cases where roads were public highways before 
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the date of the estabUshment of a sanitaiy aathoiitj, then Omtnbo. 
owners and occupiers cannot be called on for any other ^^^^uai 
contribntion except that which they make in common with 
all ratepayers to the general district rate. This is the main 
reason why so many streets, courts and alleys remain 
nncared for and in an unsanitary condition. The great cost 
which would ^U on the rates, to put these in proper repair, "»•«'• 
deters sanitary authorities from undertaking, on accoimt 
of its magnitude, a work of the first necessity, and a foolish 
economy in this respect naturaUy entails complaints from 
ratepayers who in the more obvious duty of their representa- 
tives see neglect, without appreciating the saving of expense 
they would themselves urge. This is a most false economy, 
for if the streets, roads and ways of a town or district are 
allowed to become or to remain so out of repair as to 
become receptacles for filth or to afford by their inequalities 
depressions in. which foul water accumulates, it is in vain to 
look for beneficial results from other sanitary measures. It 
should therefore be the very first performance of duty on the 
part of a sanitary authority to put in order and afterwards 
to keep the foot and carriage ways of its district in thorough 
repair and cleanly condition by watering, removing obstruc- 
tions and clearing any filth, snow <fec., not only for the direct 
advantage necessarily following to the health of the district, 
but also as showing by the attention bestowed on the exterior 
of dwellings what is expected from the inhabitants as to 
*tho8e parts of their habitations which are exclusively under 
their own control. Keeping the streets and roads in repair 
may be done either by the servants of the authority, or by 
contractors appointed and paid by the local authority, who Contzactora 
may contract either for scavengring alone or conjomed 
with removal of ashes and refuse from dwellings, which 
shonld be carefiilly and systemically performed. So the 
work of reflagging, paving, curbing, channelling, Ac., may 
either be done by day work or by contract, but no contract 
above the sum of £10 can be entered into without the 
particulars being reduced to writing, and no contract for any 
sum amounting to £100 can be accepted without giving 10 
days public notice and inviting tenders for the work. The 
lo^ authority may at the same time receive tenders for keep- 

f2 
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ing any of the work they execute in repair for a term of years 
if the surveyor has recommended this course to be desirable. 
%evf roiids. New roads may be made by the owner of any property for 
public use through his land by agreement with the sani- 
tary authority. This may be done at the expense of the 
person making the road, or, with the consent of two thirds of 
the sanitary authority, any portion of the expenses may be 
paid out of any fund at their disposal for public improve- 
ments, and after the road has been completed in accordance 
with the agreement, it will become a public highway 
repairable at the public expense. Where an urban sanitary 
district is a municipal borough, under the Local Govern- 
ment Acts, and there is a surplus of the borough fund, 
such surplus not arising from a borough rate, the Town 
Council may vote any portion of such surplus to be expended 
in the improvement of the borough, either by expending 
the money in drainage works, enlargement of streets, or 
otherwise, in order to carry out the provisions of the Sanitary 
Acts. The form of bye-laws before printed at page 16, 
contains directions as to the making and laying out of new 
streets. Besides this the sanitary authority may by agree- 
ment purchase premises either to make new streets or to 
improve old ones, and this being a permanent work, will be 
paid for out of monies borrowed for that purpose with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. If this is to be 
done compulsorily it will require a provisional order, as in 
all cases where land is sought to be acquired otherwise than 
by agreement. But in most towns there are many streets 
which are not repairable by the inhabitants at large, that 
is, private streets. Li order to determine whether they 
are to be repaired by the sanitary authority out of the rates 
or by the private owner, it must be ascertained whether they 
were public highways at the date of the constitution of the 
district. This is the date when the Public Health Statutes 
came into force in the district either by Order in Council or 
by the order of the GeneralBoard of Health confirmed by pro- 
visional order, or in cases where there existed Improvement 
Commissioners, by resolution of feuch commissioners, or by 
any of the other powers by which the Local Government 
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Acts can be adopted, such as resolutions of the majority of 
ratepayers, etc. 

Under the present state of the law, if at any time a raral Bnnu 
district under a rural authority, which now has no control *"^****'^'***- 
over streets and roads, wishes to have such power, or it ap- 
pears desirable to the Local (jovemment Board that it 
should be changed into an urban authority, or ratepayers 
assessed to one tenth of the rateable value make applica- 
tion to that effect, then all or any of these powers as to 
roads may be given to the rural authority. But in future, ^^^^^t^ ,,, 
without the consent of the Local Crovemment Board, the }f^^ 
Local Grovemment Acts cannot be adopted in any rural acu. 
district. These powers have been referred to as they 
have an all important bearing at the present time on p 
streets not highways repairable at the public expense. La «roet«. 
aU such cases the urban authority has power to call on the 
owners or occupiers of any street which in their opinion is 
not in a proper condition, to sewer, level, pave, flag, curb, 
channel, provide the means of lighting, and to metal and • 

make good both foot-way and carriage-way, and even where 
the foot-path has been a public way the same powers may 
be exercised. If the notices thus served be not complied PriT»te im- 
with, then the local authority can do the work and as in ^^^^^ 
aU other cases where work is done by a local authority as 
to which the onus 61 execution is imposed on owners or occu- 
piers, the expenses may be recovered from the owners or 
occupiers, either summarily or as private improvement 
expenses, in such proportion according to their frontage on 
to the street as may be settled by the Surveyor, and if 
there be any dispote, then by arbitration in the manner 
provided by the Public Health Act, 1848. It is, however, 
to be noted that incumbents and ministers of chorcdies and 
chapds and the <^urches and chapels themselves are 
exempted from payment and the local authority may un- 
dertake the work and pay the expenses incident to ihm 
frtmtages occupied by these buildings. When any pri^ A4oiidooo! 
vate streets are thus properly put in order they may ^Sm*. 
be declared, within certain formalities as to notice, etc., 
pubHc highways, and thereafter be repairable and re- 
paired at tiie public expense. Besides this, an urban autho- 
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rity may alter and amend bridges, make agreements with 
turnpike trustees for repairing portions of their roads, 
or removing toll bars within two miles of the centre of the 
town, and generally may do all such acts as would tend 
to improve the ways of the district, if, by so doin j t 
interfere with no private rights. If they do so it must be 
either by agreement and compensation, or by provisional 
order or private Act of Parliament, as in the case of other 
lands of which they wish to possess themselves. In any 
case no sanitary authority can lessen any rights, or acquire 
land or property, or dispossess any person of any privilege 
without making due compensation. And all interference 
with private rights or property for a supposed public ad- 
vantage should be attempted in a conciliatory spirit and 
without an assumption of claim to disregard private posses- 
sion, which will more than anything else defeat the inten- 
tions, however good, of a sanitary authority and inter- 
pose serious obstacles to public progress and advancement. 
No new road or way can inr future be deemed or taken to 
be a highway, repairable by the public at large, without 
three months' notice being given to the surveyor, to whose 
satisfaction, and also that of the justices, it must be com- 
pleted and be kept in repair for twelve months, and in 
addition there must be a vote of the vestry, adopting it as 
of sufficient utility to the inhabitants of the parish to justify 
its being kept in repair. If the vestry decide against making 
the road, a justice may then summon the party purposing 
to make the road before him, and he will determine whether 
or no the road should become a public way. These powers 
of the vestry may now be exercised by the sanitary 
authority. In the case of any owner desiring to dedi- 
cate a new road, the consent of the sanitary authority 
in an urban district is an essential pre-requisite, and 
if it is not satisfied with the condition of the road, the 
certificate of justices will be of no avail. But before 
entirely or partially closing any way, whether foot-path 
or carriage-way, with the view to its diversion, certain 
points must be observed. The surveyor must request the 
view of two justices, who, if of opinion that the new way 
would be nearer or more commodious to the public, will 
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certify that they have viewed the highway, and their opinion 
as to its being nearer or more commodions to the public. 
There mnst be a consent in writing from the owner of the 
land through which the new highway is to be made, as also 
a notice exhibited on the spot, and advertised for four suc- 
cessive weeks in a newspaper circulating in the county, 
and also for four Sundays on the door of the church in 
every parish in which the highway is situate. There must 
be a plan also by a competent surveyor, setting out the old 
and new highways by metes^ and bounds, and measure- 
ments. The various documents, certificates, plans, &c,, are 
then lodged with the clerk of the peace of the county, who 
reads them in open court, and they are theib enrolled among 
the records of the court of Quarter Sessions. If any rate- streets ont 
payer is aggrieved by any street being out of repair, or im- ^ ^v^- 
properly cleansed, he should make complaint in writing to 
the clerk of the sanitary authority ; for if it be a public Defanit of 
road, it is the duty of the authoriiy to have it put in a JStiwrity. 
proper state of repair out of the public funds ; if it be a 
private street, then the authoriiy should call on the owner 
to do the necessary work. In case of default after due notice 
has been given to the local authority by written complaint, 
a memorial should be addressed to the Local Government 
Board soliciting their interference. In this way due 
attention to local matters may be enforced on the sanitary 
authority. The statutory powers given to gas, water, and gm and 
telegraph companies to interfere with roads will be noticed ^^*]^^ 
under the various chapters dealing with these matters. 
They are much the same as those given to sanitary autho- 
rities to deal with the property belonging to these com- 
panies, and may be stated to be a general power to do what 
is necessary in the public interest, doing as little damage 
as possible, and not permanently interfering with the flow 
of sras or water, &c. Obstructions in the streets and nui- Obstmction 
sances are provided against by the Town Police Clauses 
Act, 1847, which inflicts a penalty of 40«., or imprisonment 
for fourteen days, for oflences which cause obstructions, 
annoyances, or danger to the residents or passengers therein. 
The local authority have also power to require owners to ®J^^^ 
take down or secure buildings, walls, or anything affixed 
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thereto which are in a ruinoas or dangerous state, and 
the surveyor may at once put up a hoarding or fence for 
the protection of passengers. • All expenses are to be paid 
by owners, who may be also indicted for a public nuisance, 
if there is any danger of the building, &c. falling on the public 
highway. Where houses are dangerous to health, they will 
fall under the duties already pointed out as appertaining to 
the Medical OflScer of Health, and the local authority must 
see to their being put into such a condition as will make 
them fit for habitation without injury to health. 
Burai In rural districts, under a rural authority, roads will 

remain, as to their government, m the same position as 
before the passing of the Public Health Act, 1872. It is, 
however, to be remembered that the rural authority is 
both the sewer and nuisance authority of the district, and 
as such, except as to the maintenance of the roads, will 
have ample power to provide for the health of the inhabi- 
tants. It cannot make stringent bye-laws, such as would 
be applicable to streets in the crowded thoroughfares of a 
town, but in all the particulars essential to the sanitary 
condition of roads and buildings will be found practically 
to be possessed of sufficient scope of authority. 
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CHAPTER V. 

SEWEBS. 

Whebeyes there is an urban anthoriiy, there all the 
sewers existing at the time of the constitntion of the nrimn 
district, or afterwards constmcted, are vested in the sani- *"^ 
tarj anthority. This is not so with rural authorities, 
which, although by the Public Health Act, 1872, made the 
sewer authority, have no control over sewers existing before 
they were so constituted, except in so f&r as they take 
over the powers of sewer authorities constituted under the 
Sewage Utilization Act, 1865, when these bodies have 
constructed sewers under that Act. Highway Boards who Highway 
have made drains and sewers under the Highways Act for 
road drainage, or acting as the local authority under the 
l^uisances Removal Acts, have constructed sewers and drains 
to avoid or remedy nuisances, have still control over these. 
This is a state of the law which urgently calls for altera- 
tion, and which must continue to create difficulty in rural Difflcnitiei 
parishes. It is hardly clear what is the exact definition of stJeofthe 
a sewer or of a drain ; but the former may be said to be ^^' 
the larger channels used for the removal of water or fluid Sewen and 
sulliage of all kinds, while the term drain is more properly definition. 
applicable to a small sewer used for removing fluid from 
one block of building. On a sanitary authority is cast by DnUet of 
law the duiy of providing adequate sewers for draining USl^fe, 
the district; on the private individual the duty of pro- ••**>«w^ftKe. 
viding outlets competent to drain his property into the 
sewers provided at the public cost. This duiy, we have 
already seen, applies to roads equally with buildings. 
Sewering a district may be divided into two parts, the 
collecting of sewage and its disposition. The former requires oontettonof 
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merely mechanical engineering which can always be ac- 
complished when once the outfall is determined. The 
latter, a matter of great and apparently increasing difficulty, 
a difficulty which can be removed by no general legislation, 
as it is impossible to suppose that any public measure could 
be passed by the Legislature which would confer on sani- 
tary authorities the necessary power. Sewage outfall 
means, the acquirement of land, either by agreement or 
compulsorily. It is only the quantity of land necessary to 
be taken which will differ, whatever plan may be adopted 
to prevent suUiage being or becoming a nuisance. Where 
water is used as the carrier, there will of necessity be 
a large quantity daily to be disposed of. This cannot 
be turned with safety into rivers, however large their 
volume, without some preparatory process of defsecation. 
"NoWj whether this process be chemical or mechanical, 
whether chemical substances or mechanical means be used 
for precipitation and deposition, or the earth itself by 
means of irrigation or filtration be the medium employed, 
land is ultimately the essential requisite. In the present state 
of the law, land may be acquired by agreement either by pur- 
chase or on lease ; but it is only in a very few instances that 
land under these conditions is available. Whatever may 
be the stringency of laws against creating a nuisance by the 
means adopted by local authorities, there is a very general 
dislike to the proximity of sewage works by owners of pro- 
perty, and by owners of adjoining or adjacent properties. 
Compulsory acquirement of land is therefore the almost uni- 
versal necessity. To acquire the requisite land compulsorily 
by public statute, without enquiry into the merits of every 
individual case, is totally beyond the province or power of 
general legislation, and would not be for a moment tolerated. 
We must, then, fall back on the law as it is, which gives to 
local authorities the power to acquire land compulsorily by 
provisional order or by a private Act of Parliament. The 
steps necessary to accomplish either of these have been 
already briefly sketched out, and they must in every in- 
stance be followed by sanitary authorities, except where 
land can be obtained by agreement. The local authority 
must be governed by the necessities of the process to be 
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adopted as to the qnantity of land to be taken. Once havinij Qnnntityof 
obtained the requisite powers, the local sanitary authority t*Kon. 
would proceed to construct the main sewer. For this pur- 
pose, the local authority has power to purchase any rights 
as to sewers vested in any person, and, for the purpose of 
constructiiig new sewers, may enter upon any lands what- 
ever where, upon the report of the Surveyor, it may bo 
shewn to be necessary. If without their district, whether 
it be an easement or possession of land absolutely, there 
must, if assent be withheld, be a provisional order, and 
three months' notice given to owners of an intention to take Ttjw 
lands, and also to all parties interested either in the roads "Ul'iri'.'* 
or properties adjoining, or who would be likely to b(5 in- 
terested in the works to be constructed. All those partiifs 
may object against the proposed works to the Locu} 
Grovemment Board. But within the boundaries of tho 
district, so far as main sewers are concerned, the local 
authority has absolute power. This is otherwise as to sub- 
sidiary sewers intended to drain a block of buildingH, or ttn HflUi^kry 
to drains. These must pass through the property of ihtt **''*"^*' 
person whose premises are to be drained, or i\\T(m\i\t a 
public street or road, unless by con.sf?nt of the owri*?r of '.f»./.*, 
any other land. The public sewers thus construct/?*] ftr<r 
to be maintained by the local anthority, who can alt/:r, yim.t.- 
arch over, or improve them, and \{ ntic/mniiry may 'Ji*- 'f^.'^i^* ^ 
continue, close up, and destroy any th'-r may d'^rr/j t// *****' 
have become minecessary. If. hoir*rr*T, tK<^' \rj *^> 'i//lr,i( *v.^«-.»it'j 
deprive any one of the lawful u.% of natr v-nr*^, •K'rr tfn^i "*'"'*^' 
provide another as eSecvisd fvr H« *:»: ha *.\,'r o?,/ir *,i ytt/./cU 
he is deprived. It w farth^* V; b^ z^AlrifA \cj^t ^;yr,A *.',y 
pperaises be sofficientlr draffJLAil r^or* v,* f/^f^^^.r*,/.-. ,//,'. *A ^ ^^^...^^ 
any new sewers, it is toet tb? O^t *,^\}j^, >xai! */^r >•,--> y *y, '-'- *^<-^^^ 
deduct firom the ae ao agit cf r*tt^ -'riu^T^'V ';<f,*f ;r*A/',uir iu 
respect of soch ynsssscsfx ik «?rrx ^/S^. ^iMt^V *^,^;>w=«^ *// ''Jk 
just. The sewers a* vy ht v*' -t^jt^.**^ \'^ *.-?>, >Mr\^iefi'y x-^r.- 4^^^.^^,^ 
thoritr as that luo radBSHuw *£*." *r>«*r V.r/, v^*-.., *^./: v*^. **"■**" 
ther sfaaO iic< «• frfrrSwcf v, ':asu^;a. ^ety, v,v» ,n %^//,^\^ 
plisbed bf prw^fsz i'^r «rta rtc^iiC v*A«mi^iaw',tt 'A v.^n.i« 
contents, wjttrjiE ocowrtam^ v. niu^ -,n^>ilfa* . ^ *^.t«i aa yi**** 
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deposit of solid matter being thus prevented. Any owner 
or occupier of premises within the district has a right to 
cause his drains to empty into the sewers of the authority 
of the district, but he must give notice to the authority, 
and must comply with their regulations, and also must do 
the work under the control of their surveyor, or some other 
person appointed by the local authority ; otherwise he will, 
if neglecting these regulations, be subject to a penalty of 
£20, and the local authority may close any communication 
he has, without their consent, made with the sewer. 

No one can cause any sewer or drain to communicate 
with any sewer of the local authority without their written 
consent, and if any one does so without authorization, then 
a penalty of £6 will become forfeited to the Local Board, 
and a further penalty of £2 a day for every day during 
which the oflfence is continued afte^r notice in writing has 
been served to discontinue the connection. 

Nothing is to be allowed to interfere with the sewers of 
the authority, and if anything is erected or constructed in 
any way interfering with the sewers, the authority may 
alter or remove it, charging the expense on the offender. 
Into their sewers the local authority may cause all build- 
ings within 100 feet to be drained, or into the sea if within 
that distance, otherwise a covered cesspool 'must be con- 
structed at such a distance from the house as the Local 

r 

Board may direct ; and no house can be erected, or old 
house rebuilt, which has been pulled down to or below the 
ground-floor without providing proper means of drainage 
by covered drains, in accordance with a report of the 
Surveyor. But this is generally made a part of the bye- 
laws which usually provide that, with the plan sent in for 
a new house, there shall be also a plan of the intended 
drainage. The use of sewers provided by a local authority 
is not confined to persons living within the district, for 
others living in premises adjoining or near to a sewer may 
make an agreement with the local authority for payment 
for the useuof the sewer. The payment may be a yearly 
sum to be determined by arbitration. This may be by 
one arbitrator if both parties concur in the appointment, 
otherwise each party selects an arbitrator, or the amount 
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may be setUed by the Justices. All dispntes as to the 
amount of compensatioii may in this way be determined 
by two Jostiees ; bnt their determination cannot extend 
to detearmine the right to compensation when this is dis- 
puted. The local authority, upon the report of their sur- water- 
veyor, may not only cause drainage to be constructed for ****■**•' *• 
any premises, but also a water-closet, earth-closet, privy, 
and ash-pit, if either of these be wanting ; and if, after 
notice, the owner or occupier feil to comply with the re- 
quirements of the local authority, the work may be exe- 
cuted by them and the cost recovered as private improve- 
ment expenses. 

All factories and warehouses must have a sufficient Foctoiiw, 
number of water-closets and privies under heavy penalties, 
and the local authority is bound to see that these and all 
other conveniences in the district, as well as sewers and 
drains, are kept in such a condition as not to be a nuisance 
or injurious to health. To do this, large powers are given 
to all sanitary authorities. Upon their written authori- ExumiuM^ 
zation, the Surveyor, with as many assistants as he may ,,,,w«,, »,^j 
require, is empowered not only to enter into premises after ^*'^'**- 
24 hours' notice in writing, or in cases of emergency with- 
out any notice whatever, but he may also open any ground in 
order to examine into the condition of drains, water-cloft^-'tu, 
privies, and cesspools. The expenses of doing tLi* will 
have to be borne by the local authority if it should turn 
out to have been unnecessary ; otherwise it will fall on 
the owner or occupier. 

In addition to this there is also power, if neceftwiry, Uj ^jumAu,^- 
enter, exMnine, and lay open any lands for the purf>^>wj or 
making plans, surveying, measuring, taking k?ve]«, or 
examining the course of any sewers, but this can ou\y \m^ 
done on the order of two justices after notice t^j the owiMsi'^ 
or occupier. After the order has been obtained, 24 houm' 
notice must be given, except in ca*e8 of emergency, a^iifi 
the entry made between 10 in the forenwn and 4 iu th<; 
afternoon. So also a* regards gas c^^mpanie«, wat4.r v.jm - 
panies, and telegraph companies, whobe yj^^^rawiW U; 
noticed hereafter, there is power iod;red in tLc i'^;aJ au- 
thority to alter the position of thtsir main« or pipee, dving a* 
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little injury as possible. But there is a power lodged in the 
Secretary of State for War, without any legal proceeding, 
to alter roads and sewers under the powers granted by 
the Defence of the Realm Act, 1866. There is a power 
in the Public Health Act, 1848, given to four-fifths of the 
inhabitants of any parish or place containing less than 
2,000 inhabitants, to determine at a public meeting called 
by the churchwardens and overseers to close up ponds, 
ditches, sewers, &c., and to provide sewers, wells, or 
pumps. This has now ceased to be valuable, as the rural 
authority, under the act of 1872, can do this and all other 
works necessary for sewering the district and providing an 
adequate water supply. It has been shown that the sewers 
of a local authority cannot be in any way interfered with 
by any private individual ; but if, in the course of exe- 
cuting any work by corporations or companies empowered 
by Act of Parliament to navigate or use any river, canal, 
&c., it becomes necessary to alter or divert any sewers, &c., 
they may do the work upon providing and substituting 
other sewers, &c. Their work must be certified as ade- 
quate to the satisfaction of the Surveyor, and must be 
paid for by themselves. A sanitary authority may agree 
with an adjacent authority for the execution of works in 
the adjoining district, and may carry out any works it 
might execute in its own, making such payment as may 
be mutually agreed upon. Adjacent sanitary authorities 
may, by agreement, and with the consent of the Local 
Government Board, who may, if they think it necessary, 
direct an enquiry, cause the sewers of one district to be 
used by the other district for purposes of outfall. There 
is a proviso to this enactment that, so far as practicable, 
storm water should be kept from flowing from the sewers 
of the higher into the sewers of the subjacent district. 
Also, to prevent, after any such agreement, the authority 
of the higher district allowing other districts to use its 
system of sewers, thus casting a great burden on the sub- 
jacent district. The Local Government Board may, after 
enquiry, upon the petition of a sanitary authority, also 
issue a provisional order for the junction of two or more 
districts for sewerage purposes. It remains to be seen how 
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this power will work in the £m% of the opposition generally 
set up by local anthorities against any combined action. 

Bat all these attempts at arrangement clearly show how cooaoiii^ 
neoessaiyit is to have some comprehensive enactments, ^^^^en. 
after doe enquiry as to watersheds and drainage areas, by 
irhich boundaries for sewerage pnipoees might be defined. 
It is cantJTiTially happening that a district remains nn- 
sewered, or yery partially drained, on aocoont of the 
physical impossibility of finding an ontfEill within its own 
area ; while a combined system wonld act most beneficially 
for many districts in effectaally providing means of sani- 
tary improvement at the same time ultimately diminishing 
the cost of the works. 
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works proposed to be executed by a sanitary authority on 
any stream. These difficulties, however great, must be dealt 
with and overcome by a sanitary authority, as it is im- 
possible to preserve the health of any district with an in- 
adequate or impure supply of water. 

What has been here written refers to districts where 
there is in existence no water company established for the 
purpose of providing a supply. Where a company exists, 
and adequately supplies the district, the sanitary authority 
has no case for interference, although the exigencies of 
pubHc service renders it always desirable that sanitary 
authorities should have control over what i& essential to a 
right discharge of their duties ; but should the company fail 
to do all that is reasonably required by a sanitary authority, 
then the authority can, with the consent of three- fifths of 
the shareholders of the water company, purchase the under- 
taking, or may themselves construct waterworks, any differ- 
ences arising as to the reasonableness of the requirements 
of the sanitary authority, or the cost, to be settled by arbi- 
tration. With respect to any powers to be exercised by 
a sanitary authorifcy in possessing themselves of water, 
there is a great distinction to be drawn between water 
flowing in recognised streams and that which is merely 
on the surface, or contained in underground channels. In 
the first case, if any wells sunk by the Local Board, or any 
works constructed by them, interfere with the water, com- 
pensation will have to be paid to the persons whose supply 
is interfered with ; in the latter case thi6 will not be the 
case although the underground water by being diverted 
may have dried up a stream in which the water has before 
that time fiowed In water as such there can be no pro- 
perty, every one can use it in whose land it is or flows, 
but its course cannot be stopped, ifc must be allowed still 
to flow on for the benefit of owners of land below, through 
which the stream naturally passes. This is a right belonging 
to every riparian proprietor, who may do what he will 
with the water in his own land so that he does not prevent 
it from flowing on to the next proprietor below him. Thus 
it will be at once seen that if sanitary authorities wish to 
possess themselves of the exclusive use of any stream they 
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rnnst bay up the rights of all persons below the point where 
ifaeir works are to be constructed, through whose lands 
the water in its usual course flows, or they must provide 
water compensation in such a manner as may be agreed Compensa- 
on by the parties. A sanitary authority may call on any 
owner of premises toprovide a proper supplyof water if, upon compuirory 
the report of the surveyor it appear that the premises are water. 
without such sufficient supply, and if the sanitary authority 
can supply the water at a rate not exceeding 2d. per week, 
or not exceeding the water rate of any local act in force 
in the district. If the notice to obtain a supply remains 
imattended to, the sanitary authority may do the requisite 
work and obtain payment as in the case of other private Becovery d 
improvement expenses: or the expense incurred may be 
recovered from such owners in a summary manner. With 
respect to lodging houses without a proper supply of water. Lodging 
the local authority can compel a proper supply to be 
furnished if it can be done at a reasonable rate. If their 
order is not complied with, the lodging house can be 
removed from the register. A sanitary authority has the 
same power to lay water mains in the streets and roads 
where it supplies water, as it has to construct and lay 
sewers, but a water company must have parliamentary water-pipcs 
sanction before it can legally take up the streets and roads ^''^^ 
for laying its pipes ; without this it is liable to an indict- 
ment at conmion law, and possibly afterwards to an injunc- 
tion to restrain its action in the fhture. Water companies, water 
like gas companies, can only carry on their works upon 
sufferance without a private act or provisional order; with 
either of these is always incorporated the Water- works 
Clauses Act which, except in so far as they are modified 
by the special act, regulate the future conduct of the under- 
taking. All water companies are bound to keep in their 
pipes a supply of pure and wholesome water, and, unless 
it is otherwise provided in the private act, this supply is to 
be constant and at such pressure as will make the water conrtant 
reach the top story of the highest houses within the limits of ^^^^^^' 
the special act, unless the enactment specially provides other- ^^^ 
wise. In effect it may be said that, with very few exceptions, 
this provision is altered in every private act, and the water 

g2 
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is only laid on in districts where the supply is governed by 
gravitation to the top of those houses in the district which 
are below the level of the bottom of the reservoir, and this 
only for a certain time in the day. This gives rise to the 
necessity for storing the water for at least a day's use, and 
this has been a constant source of mischief and disease in 
poor houses. Even tiie rich, in the most expensive and well 
constructed houses, owing to want of care, are not altogether 
exempt from injury from this cause. The Committee of 
the House of Commons which was appointed in 1867 to 
enquire into the Water Supply of the east of London 
reported that *the cisterns for the purpose of storing 
water for consumption is probably a more fertile source of 
impurity than any pollution of the river from which the 
water is drawn. Decaying animal or vegetable bodies, or 
other impure matter may easily find their way into a cistern, 
and are more likely to engender disease than any impurity 
existing in the water before it flows into the cistern.' 

In well-regulated houses the cisterns are of course fre- 
quently drawn dry, and properly, cared for, but as cleanliness 
decreases, it is found that the cisterns are allowed to be- 
come more and more foul, until the lowest state is reached, 
when the water is stowed in tubs and otherwise in the most 
disgusting condition, which cannot but be injurious to health, 
and a cause of the diseases which are found to prevail in the 
worst regulated parts of London. On the other hand, an 
intermittent supply of water without cisterns not only de- 
prives the inhabitants of the supply they ought to receive, 
but from the want of adequate storage it is kept in pails 
and other small receptacles, in rooms and places where it is 
liable to much contamination. The Royal Sanitary Com- 
mission of 1869, reporting in 1871 , says, ' In houses of the 
rich the cisterns are frequently more or less unsatisfactory, 
perhaps not free from effluvia, caused by drainage-pipes, 
whilst in the more confined and less cared for houses of the 
lower, middle, and working class they are often the receptacle 
of putrid matter.' This led them further to report, *We think 
that Parliament should, as much as possible, insist on the 
constant service which the general statutes have enjoined.' 
But there has been much difficulty in determining how to 
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adopt the constant system, so as to prevent waste or mis- 
use of water. It may be taken that a fall supply of water in 
towns is 20 gallons per head of population per day, but with ordinary 
improper fittings, if the water were at constant high presr ^™ ^ 
sore, the dwellings of the poor woold be flooded. It mast Flooding of 
be remembered that it is qaite as important, from a sanitary 
pdnt of Tiew, to get the water away from a poor man's 
honseas to bring it there. Experience has definitively proved canaeof 
that a very large per centage of disease, notably disease of 
ascrofoloas or tabercaloid character, is dae to the wet subsoil 
upon which imperfectlj drained houses are built. Where 
the constant system is in operation rules and regulations 
have been adopted, which, when properly carried out, will 
confer great benefit without bringing with it any of the an- 
ticipated evils. These rules and regulations are of so much 
importance that they are subjoined in eztenso. 



Congtani Water Service in force in the City of Norwich — 

Rules and Begulations, 

1. The company will, at their own cost, lay down and 
maintain all the lead or other branches extending from 
their main to the side of the public highway in which such 
main is situate ; and will, at their own cost, carry the pipe 
through the frt)ntage wall (if there be one), and six inches 
beyond, or otherwise equivalently allow fifteen inches in 
length for the owner's or occupier's plumber to connect his 
work to. 

2. The owner or occupier must, at his own expense, lay 
down and maintain all the pipes and apparatus upon his 
premises or for his use, and of the strengths and descrip- 
tions, and subject to the rules foUowiag, that is to say : — 

a. Such pipes must, unless otherwise agreed, be of lead, 
and of not less than the following weight, namely : — 
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Note. — Owners and occupiers, before laying on the water 
or making alterations in their apparatus, are requested to 
inquire at the company's offices the sizes of the pipes pro- 
per to be used, that such sizes may be duly proportioned 
to the pressure of water in the company's mains in the 
district and thus useless expense be prevented. 

&. The drawing (bib) stop and ball cocks must be strong 
and of hard brass, and the better to secure watertightness, 
of the kinds from time to time sanctioned and approved by 
the company ; and unless and until due notification to the 
contrary, the drawing cocks must be of the best and now 
approved kind of those called * Screw Down Cocks,' as 
manufactured by Messrs. Quest & Chrinies, and Messrs. 
Stocks, Brothers and Taylor, with leather faces not liable 
to turn on the seat ; and in courts of houses and other 
exposed places, must be protected by an iron casing, and 
be made to open with keys. And the ball taps must be of 
the best and now approved kind, as manufactured by 
Messrs. Lambert & Sons. Till otherwise notified, no other 
description of cock must be used without the previous and 
express permission of the company. 

c. Every cistern must be absolutely watertight, and be 
provided with a ball cock, and proper means of access and 
inspection, but must not have an overflow or waste pipe ; 
and if any such should exist, the same must be removed, or 
effectually and permanently closed before the water is 
turned on ; but nevertheless as exceptional instances will 
occasionally occur in which it will be necessary to provide 
against the possibility of over-filling, the company will in 
such exceptional instances allow a detective or warning 
pipe to be attached to the cistern, provided that in every 
such case a written consent must be first obtained from the 
manager of the company, stating the fact of such consent, 
and the position in which the detective or warning pipe 
must be fixed ; and in every such case the work must be 
executed under the immediate superintendence of an officer 
of the company, and in the manner stated. On no account 
whatever can the water of the company be allowed to com- 
municate with any cistern or place intended or used for the 
reception of rain water. " 
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d. Water Closets, — Every pan closet must be provided 
with a fail and complete apparatus, comprising a ball cock 
and a service cifitem, fitted with a boot or division, to be 
carried as high as the top of the cistern and capable of 
containing not more than one and a half gallons of water, 
when filled within three inches of the top, and two proper 
valves, so arranged as to let down not more than one boot 
or division full of water at each pull, or be capable of 
allowing the water to run to waste either by intention or 
neglect ; and must also have a down pipe of lead from the 
cistern to the basin of not less than one and a quarter inch 
in diameter, and weighing nine pounds to the yard run ; 
and a proper basin, scatterer, weighted lever, pan trap, 
and other appHances needftil to prevent such water-closet 
from becoming a nuisance, and thereby inducing an undue 
consumption of water ; and the valves must be worked by 
brass rods instead of by wires or chains. Every self-acting 
or pull down water-closet must be of a description approved 
by the company, and must have either a lead cistern similar 
to a pan closet, or a double valve cast iron service box, of a 
kind approved by the company and fitted with a proper 
cover to screw on, and internal apparatus in all respects 
similar to that of the boot of the pan closet above described, 
and a similar down pipe of lead or cast iron, and must have 
a proper wide rim flushing basin and trap of a kind ap- 
proved by the company. No wire will be allowed to be 
used in the construction of these water-closets. The cast 
iron double valve service boxes must be provided "with a 
ball tap of the approved kind, and of half an inch diameter 
where the pressure is less than forty feet effective lead ; of 
three eighths of an inch diameter where the pressure is 
less than seventy feet effective lead. 

Note. — ^No pipe will be suffered, under any pretence what- 
ever, to communicate directly or indirectly with the basin 
or trap, or otherwise than with the cistern or service-box 
of a water closet or soil-pan, and the same shall be so 
constructed and used as to prevent the waste or undue 
consumption of water, and the return of foul air and other 
noisome or impure matt-er into the mains or other pipes of 
the company. 
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e. Every bath must be constructed without an overflow 
or waste-pipe, and must be provided with a well-fitted and 
perfectly water-tight apparatus, to prevent the water firom 
flowing into and out of the bath at the same time. 

/. No pipe must be laid through, in, or into any sough, 
drain, ash-pit, manure-hole, or other place, from which, in 
event of decay or injury to such pipe, the water of the com- 
pany might be liable to become fouled, or to escape with- 
out observation, or without occasioning the necessity of 
immediate repair. In every case, in which any such sough, 
drain, ash-pit, manure hole, or other place as aforesaid, 
shall be in the unavoidable course of the pipe, such pipe 
shall be passed through an exterior cast-iron pipe or box, 
of sufficient length and strength to afford due protection to 
the water-pipe, and to bring any leakage or waste within 
the means of easy detection. 

g. Every pipe and apparatus laid and flxed by or for the 
use of the consumer must be inspected by an officer of the 
company before it is connected to the company's works ; 
and, if found not in accordance with the company's regu- 
lations, must be forthwith removed or altered. 

h. Every meter (unless otherwise specially agreed) must 
be provided with a separate and distinct inlet-pipe, leading 
from the main or other pipe of the company — ^upon which 
inlet-pipe no stop-cock, except the stop-cock (if any) im- 
mediately attached to the meter, branch, drawing-cock, or 
other outlet, leading to or connected with \he premises for 
the supply of which such meter is fixed, will be permitted. 

3. The water supplied must not be allowed to run to 
waste, either wilfully or by neglect ; nor must it be used 
for any other purpose, or to any greater extent, than shall 
have been agreed for. 

4. No pipe must be attached to the works of the pom- 
pany, or to any pipe or apparatus connected therewith; 
nor must any alteration be made in any existing pipe or 
apparatus, without due notice being given to, and the 
consent of the proper officer of the company being first 
obtained. 

5. The supply and use of water for the purpose of trade 
and manufacture must be open to inspection and admeasure- 
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meat whenever required ; and such information must be 
from time to time aflforded as will be sufficient to enable the 
company to obtain a satisfactory account of the quantity of 
water actually consumed, and of the pipes, cocks, cisterns, 
and other apparatus and conveniences for delivering, re- 
ceiving, and using such water. 

6. The company will, if and when so desired, execute all 
kinds of plumber's work connected with the supply of water 
to their tenants, but are nevertheless desirous that the 
private business of the consumers of water shall be open to 
all the plumbers of the city. As, however, it is essential to 
the protection of the interest of the consumers, as well as 
of the company, that such work shall be well and soundly 
executed, and that the directors of the waterworks company 
shall possess a full and satisfactory knowledge of the state 
of the undertaking in all its departments, it is announced 
that no plumber or workman will be allowed to do or per- 
form any work connected with the supply of water, till he 
shall have been admitted, enrolled, and published by the 
directors as * an authorised waterworks plumber,' and 
shall have entered into a written engagement to conform 
to and comply with the rules and regulations of the company 
in relation to the construction and management of the 
works and fittings, to which such rules and regulations 
shall fr^m time to time apply ; and all responsible master 
plumbers, on expressing their willingness to comply with 
such roles and regulations, will be admitted immediately on 
signing and undertaking to that effect. If at any time 
afterwards any such plumber shall be found guilty of 
wilfully breaking or evading the said rules or regulations, 
either by himself or his workmen, or shall refuse to com- 
municate any information required of him in regard to any 
work done by him or his workmen, or under his superin- 
tendence, or on his responsibility, his name will be erased 
from the list of ' authorised plumbers,' and will be forth- 
with advertised as having been so struck off. 

7. No person is to be employed in or about the water- 
works, or any pipe or apparatus connected therewith, who 
has not been admitted ' an authorized plumber,' or whose 
name shall have been struck off the list as aforesaid. 
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8. The company will pay a reward of twenty shillings to 
any person who will give such information as shall lead to 
the conviction of any person who shall fraudulently attach 
any pipe or pipes to the pipes of the company or to any 
pipe, cistern or apparatus connected therewith, or to or into 
which the water of the company shall flow or proceed ; or 
who shall fraudulently use or otherwise misappropriate the 
wat«r of the company, or who shall knowingly permit the 
same to be fraudulently used or otherwise misappropriated. 

9. The company will also adequately remunerate any per- 
son who will conmiunicate timely information to their 
officers of any leakages or wastes of water, and whether the 
same be accidentally, negligently, or wilftdly occasioned or 
suffered. 

10. The company do not permit their officers, servants, 
workmen, or agents to solicit or receive any fee or gratuity 
whatever, and desire to be informed with respect to any 
infraction of this regulation, and also in respect to any 
act of incivility or any neglect of attention on the part of 
such officers, servants, workmen, and agents, or any of 

them. 

By order of the Directors, 

John Sultzeb, Chairman. 

To Water Consumers and the PuhUc. 

The system of constant supply adopted by the Norwich 
Waterworks Company necessitates its own simple and 
proper, but, nevertheless, neither troublesome, nor incon- 
venient, nor expensive precaution against wastes, neglects, 
and frauds. 

These precautions, without the observance of which a 
constant service becomes an impossibility, are, for the most 
part, embodied in the rules and regulations hereinafter set 
forth. 

The introduction of sanitary improvements demand 
special remark. It is one professed object of the improve- 
ments to substitute cheap water-closets in place of conunon 
privies, and to make the system of constant supply available 
for the immediate removal of the refuse ; nothing, however, 
can be more obvious than that, without the adoption of 
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some veiy adequate means of prevention, the immense 
consumption of water in situations where waste is pro- 
ductive of no inconvenience to the consumer, would not 
only greatly exceed the capabilities of any water-works 
establishment, but would also ultimately, and that inevit- 
ably, occasion the entire abandonment in this, as in several 
other considerable towns of the beneficial system of constant 
service. 

In cases in which provision is made in cisterns for carry- 
ing off (as by a waste pipe or overflow) the continuous dis- 
charge consequent upon the neglect or derangement of 
the ball cock, or other like apparatus the waste of water 
may become, and indeed often has been, as enduring as 
the supply itself. The company, therefore, require that all 
waste pipes or overflows shall be effectually stopped or 
otherwise wholly removed (see Regulation C) from every 
cistern, or receptacle for water, supplied by them. Special 
permission will, however, be granted in case of an excep- 
tional character for the use of a * warning pipe,' provided 
the outlet of such pipe be openly placed as to attract imme- 
diate attention to any wasteftil overflow that may occur, and 
necessitate the prompt adoption of the proper remedy. 

The company trust the inhabitants of the extensive dis- 
trict through which their pipes ramify, and the consumers 
of water in particular, will cordially co-operate in giving 
effect to the rules and regulations above referred to since, 
upon the due observance of these, the permanent eflBiciency 
of the supply entirely depends. 

The following are the provisions of 'The Shefl&eld Water 
works Act, 1860 ' (23 Vict. cap. 70) on this subject : — 

6. The company from time to time may make reasonable Regniations 
regulations for the purpose of preventing the waste or ing wasteor 
misuse of water supplied by them, including regulations waSSS!^* 
prescribing the nature, strength, size and position of the 

pipes, cocks, and other apparatus to be used, and regula- 
tions interdicting the user of any pipes, works, or other 
apparatus which might tend to such wast/C or misuse. 

7. No such regulations which shall be made by the said 
company as aforesaid shall be vaUd or binding unless the 
same shall be allowed by and under the hands of two or 
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more jnstices assembled at some petty sessions of the peace 
in and for the borough ; and it shall be incumbent on such 
justices, on the request of the said company, to examine 
into the regulations which may be tendered to them for 
that purpose, and to allow of or disallow, or to modify, alter, 
and vary the same or any of them, as to them may seem fit : 
provided always that no such regulations shall be confirmed 
by such justices unless a copy of such regulations and 
notice of the company's intention to apply for a confirma- 
tion of the same, and of the time when such application is 
intended to be made, shall have been advertised in one or 
more newspapers published in the said borough one month 
at least, but not more than six weeks before the hearing 
of such application ; and any party objecting to, or aggrieved 
by any such regulations, and giving notice of the nature 
of the objection to the said company ten days before the 
bearing of such appHcation, may by himself; his attorney 
or agent, be heard thereon by the said justices; provided ' 
also that for one month at least prior to any such application 
for confirmation of such regulations a copy of such proposed 
regulation shall be deposited at the office of the Town 
Clerk of the borough ; and it shall be lawful for all persons 
at all reasonable times to inspect such copy without fee or 
reward, and to be furnished by the said town clerk with 
a copy thereof or of any part thereof on payment of six- 
pence for every 100 words to be copied ; and at and imme- 
diately prior to the allowance or confirmation of such regula- 
tions evidence shall be adduced by the company before such 
justices that notice of such intention as aforesaid was duly 
given, and that a copy of such proposed regulations had 
been advertised and deposited as before directed ; and the 
production of the certificate signed by such justices shall 
at all times be evidence that the regulations therein men- 
tioned or referred to have been duly confirmed, without 
adducing proof of the signature of such justices: 

8. In the event of any such regulations not being 
observed by any person being or about to become a 
customer of the company, they may refuse to supply water, 
or (as the case may be) may cut off the water supplied by 
them to him until the regulations are complied with; 
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provided tliat, except in cases of accident, emergency or 
necessary repairs, the company shall not, under this pro- 
vision, cut off the water suppHed to any customer of the 
company until he has had twenty-four hours* notice in 
writing from the secretary or other officer of the company 
of the intention of the company to cut off the same. 

9. In the event of any difference between the company 
and -any customer or intending customer with respect to 
the feet or extent of any non-compKance or alleged non- 
comphance with any such regulation, the difference shall be 
determined by two justices who shall also determine the 
amount of costs, if any, of or incident to such difference, 
and the determination thereof, to be paid to or by the 
company or to or by the customer, and such costs shall be 
enforced in the manner prescribed for the recovery of 
damages not specially provided for and penalties in and by 
* The Company's Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845.' 

10. Every person supplied with water by the company 
who wilfully suffers any pipe, cock, cistern, or other 
apparatus to be out of repair, so that the water supplied to 
him by the company is wasted, shall for every such offence 
forfeit to the company a sum not exceeding 61. in addition 
to the expenses, if any, of the company in repairing the 
same. 

11. Where any person supplied with water by the 
company, after twenty-four hours' notice in writing under 
the hand of the secretary or other officer of the company 
to repair any pipe, cock, cistern, or other apparatus, in 
order that the water supplied to him by the company 
shall not be wasted, fails to repair the same, so as to pre- 
vent the waste of water, the company may repair the 
same, and their expenses in that behalf shall be repaid to 
them by the person so suffering the same to be out of 
repair, and the company may recover the same as damages, 
and in addition to the penalty, if any, recovered for the 
offence. 

12. If they use, or require to be used, any meter for 
ascertaining the quantity of water to be supplied to any 
person for any purpose, under the Act of 1853, and this 
Act^ or either of them, the council may appoint a competent 
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person to be inspector of meters within the borough, and 
may from time to time, as they think fit, remove the 
person appointed, and appoint another person in his place ; 
provided that nothing herein contained shall render the 
company liable to pay any salary or fees to snch inspector, 
except such fees as may become payable in the event of the 
secretary of the company requiring the inspector to make 
any examination in manner hereinafter mentioned. 

13. The inspector of meters appointed by the comicil, 
upon being required by notice in writing under the hand 
of the secretary of the company, or under the hand of any 
person supplied with water by the company, shall with 
all convenient speed, but at the expense of the party 
requiring the same, examine and test the measuring 
capacity of any meter to which such notice relates, and 
shall give to the secretary of the company, and also to the 
person for whose water supply the meter in question shall 
be used, a certificate under his hand setting forth whether, 
in his judgment, such meter does or does not measure 
correctly ; and if he shall in such certificate state that such 
meter does not measure correctly, he shall further in such 
certificate state the extent to which it measures incorrectly, 
and such meter shall thereafter be held to measure the 
quantity which according to such certificate it is certified 
to measure, and the quantity of water supplied shall he 
calculated accordingly ; provided, that such inspector shall, 
twenty-four hours at least before he shall proceed to any 
such examination as aforesaid, give to the secretary of the 
company, and also to the person for whose supply of water 
the meter in question shall be used, a notice in writing of 
the time and place when and where he will make such 
examination; and it shall be lawful for any person 
appointed by the company, and for the person for whose 
supply of water the meter in question shall be used, or any 
person appointed by him, to be present at such examination. 
Appeal to 14. In case the secretary of the company, or the person 

cCTt£te*S ^or whose water supply the meter in question shall be 
inspector. xised, shall dispute the accuracy of the certificate of such 
inspector, the matter shall be referred to two justices, and 
in case they shall find that such certificate is incorrect, 
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they shall order the same to be cancelled, and the same 
daall thereupon be cancelled accordingly, and no pro- 
ceedings shall be taken thereupon with respect to the 
meter to which the same shall refer; provided that no 
such certificate shall be cancelled as aforesaid, except 
within fourteen days after the date thereof. 

15. In case of any such reference as aforesaid to any Justicegmay 
justices, they shall, whether they shall make such order as for costs. 
aforesaid or not, order by and to whom the costs of and 
incident to such reference and order (if any) shall be paid ; 

and the payment of such costs by the party ordered to pay 
the same shall be enforced in the manner prescribed for the 
recovery of damages not specially provided for, and 
penalties, in and by * The Companies Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845.' 

16. In case any meter certified as aforesaid by the Cdnsumerto 

. JV1111 ii /» remove in- 

mspector to be mcorrect, snail belong to the person for correct 
whose supply of water the same shall be ussd, such person 
shall within twenty-one days after the date of the 
certificate of the inspector, cause such meter to be 
amended and rectified, or otherwise remove the same, and 
cause another and a correct meter to be put up in its place ; 
and if such person shall for the said space of twenty- one 
days refuse or neglect to do so, the company may cut off* 
the supply of water to such person, until the incorrect 
meter has been amended and rectified, or a correct meter 
put up in its place, and until notice in writing thereof, has 
been by him given to the secretary of the company. 

17. In case any meter certified as aforesaid, by the Company to 
inspector to be incorrect, shall belong to the company, correct 
they shall, within twenty-one days after the date of the °^^ * 
certificate of the inspector, cause such meter to be amended 

and rectified, or otherwise remove the same, and cause 
another and correct meter to be put up in its place ; and if 
the company shall for the said space of twenty- one days 
refuse or neglect so to do, the person for whose supply of 
water such defective meter has been used may cause the 
same to be amended and rectified, or may remove the same 
and cause another and correct meter to be put up in its 
place ; and the expense of amending, correcting, or 
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removing sncli incorrect" meter, and of providing and 
putting up a correct meter, shall be borne by the company, 
and the amount thereof shall be recoverable as a debt from 
the company by the person incurring such expense, in any 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
o*^^ct£*' 18. Any person who shall refuse to allow the inspector 

inspector?. of meters to examine or test any meter which he is by this 
Act authorized or required to examine or test, or to do 
anything necessary for the purpose of such examination or 
testing, or shall in manner prevent, obstruct, or hinder 
any examination or testing authorized by this Act, of any 
meter, shall, on conviction, forfeit a sum not exceeding five 
pounds, and pay all the expenses of removing the meter if 
the same shall be found to be incorrect. 

Regulations in force at Sheffield. 

Whereas, in and by * The Sheffield Waterworks Act 1860 ' 
it is in acted, that the company of proprietors of the Shef- 
field Waterworks fixjm time to time may make regulations 
for the purpose of preventing the waste or misuse of water 
supplied by them, including regulations prescribing the 
nature, strength, size, and position of the pipes, cocks 
and other apparatus to be used, and regulations interdict- 
ing the user of any pipes, works, or other apparatus which 
might tend to such waste or misuse. And whereas the 
council of the borough of Sheffield having, in exercise of 
their statutory powers in that behalf, required the water 
supplied by the company to be constantly laid on under 
pressure in other pipes than the main pipes of the company, 
the following regulations appear reasonable for the purpose 
of preventing such waste or misuse as aforesaid. Now, 
the said company of proprietors of the Sheffield Water- 
works do hereby, in pursuance of the said enactment, make 
the following regulations (that is to say) : — 
Pipes. !• ^o pipe (except when and as otherwise authorized 

by these regulations, or by an authority given by a memo- 
randum in writing, signed by the surveyor, or other duly 
authorized officer of the company) shaU, after the expira- 
tion of six calendar months from the confirmation of these 
regulations by the justices, be used, laid or fixed by any 
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person other than the company for the conveyance of or in 
connection with the water supplied by the company, unless 
the same shall be of lead, and of at least the weight follow- 
ing, (that is to say) : — 

If the internal diameter of such pipe shall not exceed 
three-eights of an inch, five pounds for every lineal yard 
of pipe ; 

If such diameter shall not exceed one half of an inch, 
seven pounds for every lineal yard of pipe ; 

If such diameter shall- not exceed five-eights of an inch, 
nine pounds for every lineal yard of pipe ; 

If such diameter shall not exceed three-fourths of an inch, 
eleven pounds for every lineal yard of pipe ; 

If such diameter shall not exceed one inch, sixteen pounds 
for every lineal yard of pipe ; 

If such diameter shall not exceed one inch and a quarter, 
twenty-two pounds and a half for every lineal yard of 
pipe; 

Provided that where the internal diameter of any such 
pipe shall exceed one inch, the company may require the 
same to be of coat iron, and of such weight as they may 
consider necessary. 

Every joint in any pipe used for the conveyance of or in Joints in 
connection with the water supplied by the company, shall, ^ ^^' 
after the expiration of the said period of six calendar 
months, be of the kind called a plumbing joint, and not a 
blow-pipe joint ; provided always, that the regulations here- 
inbefore contained shall not apply to any pipe or joint used, 
laid or fixed at the date of the confirmation of these regula- 
tions l^ the justices, unless and untQ such pipe or joint shall 
cause a waste or misuser of water supplied by the com- 
pany. 

2. No pipe shall, after the expiration of six calendar situations 
months from the confirmation of these regulations by the pipes we not 
justices be used for the conveyance of or in connection *®*^^^ 
with the water supplied by the company, which shall then or 
thereafber be laid or fixed through, in, or into any sough, 
drain, ashpit, or manure hole, or through, in, or into any 
other place where the water conveyed through such pipe 
may be liable to become fouled, except where such sough, 
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tirtitUf mtlipit, manuro hole, or other place as ai&RSud shall 
\m ill Uio unavoidable course of such pipe ; and then in 
tiviiry Mucli caMO such pipe shall be passed throngli an exte- 
rior caMi-iron pi[)e or box of sufficient length and strength 
U$ affWrd duo protection to the water pipe. 

ii. No )iip() or other apparatus for the oonTeyanoe of or 
ill t'AtumivXUm with the water supplied by the companj shall 
iti'iAif the conilrmaiion of these regulations bj the jnstioes, 
\m (umuMiiwl with the pipes of the companj, or wHh anj 
pi|Hi UNful for tho conveyance of or in connection with the 
wal/itr NUppliod ])y tho company, unless the same shall he 
ill iMutordatico with those regulations and the proTisions of 
ihn AciIm of Tarliamont relating to the company. Notioe 
of i'ho chmiro to inako any such connection shall be given to 
thn oonipany at loasi sovon days before the time when the 
MiiiiMi Im propoHod to bo made, and after such notice shall have 
Inmn m) givoti, tho surveyor or other duly authorized officer 
of tho ootnpatiy shall have the right, at all reasonable hours 
in thn day-titno, to inspect the pipe or pipes or other 
appni'atuN )>r()poHod to be connected. 

4. No drawing cook, stop cock, or ball cock shall, after 
tho ox pi ration of six calendar months from the confimuu 
lion of UiOMO rognlations by the justices, be used or fixed 
for tlio conveyance of or in connection with the water sup- 
))liod by the company, unless the same shall be strong and 
of liard braHS ; and no drawing cock or stop cock shall, after 
the expiration of such period, be so used or fixed, unless 
the Hatnc shall bo a screw down cock, with leather faces, 
not liablo to turn round on the seat. 

5. l^iVeiy cock which shall, after the expiration of six 
calendar months from the confirmation of these regulations 
by tlio justices, be used or fixed for the conveyance of or in 
cotmoction with tho water supplied by the company, and 
which shall bo placed in a court or other exposed place, 
sball bo protected by an iron casing, and be made to open 
with a moveable key. 

6. No cistern buried or excavated in the ground shall, 
after the expiration of six calendar months firom the confir- 
mation of these regulations by the justices, be used for the 
storage or reception of water supplied by the company, 
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unless the use of sucli cistern shall be allowed bj the memo- 
randum in writing, signed hy. the surveyor or other dulj 
authorized officer of the company : provided always^ that 
the regulation lastly hereinbefore contained shall not apply 
to any cistern in use at the date of the confirmation of these 
regulations by the justices^ unless and until the company 
shall have given to or left at the last known place of 
abode of some person liable to pay for the water supplied to 
such cistem,^ at least three calendar months notice in writing 
forbidding the use of such cistern, and such notice shall 
have expired. 

7. Every cistern which shall, after the expiration of three cisterns. 
calendar months from the confirmation of these regulations 

by the justices, be used for the storage or reception of 
water supplied by the company, shall be made and at all 
times maintained absolutely watertight, and shall be pro*, 
vided with a ball cock for the inlet-pipe thereof, and every 
such cistern shall be made capable of inspection. 

8. No overflow or waste pipe (other than a detective or Overflow of 
warning pipe) shaU, after the confirmation of these regula- I'S^t^ 
tions by the justices be made or attached to any cistern 

used for the storage or reception of water supplied by the 
company^ and every overflow or water pipe which shall, at 
the date of such confirmation, be attached to any such 
cistern, shall be removed or permanently <;losed within three 
calendar months next after the company shall have given 
to or left at the last known place of abode of some person 
liable to pay for the water supplied to such cistemj notice 
in writing' requiring such overflow or waste pipe to be 
removed or permanently closed. And the owner of any 
cistern to which any other overflow or waste pipe is for- 
bidden shall,, at all times after the expiration of six calendar 
months from the confirmation of these rules by the justices, 
maintain thereto, unless the same be in a cellar or base- 
ment of any house or building, a- suitable detective or warn- 
ing pipe in such a position outside the house or building con- 
taining the cistern as will admit of the discharge of the 
water from such pipe being readily seen by the surveyor 
of the company, and the position of such pipe shall never 
be changed without previous notice to the company. 

h2 
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9. Bveiy pan water-closet, in which water supplied by 
the company, shall, after the expiration of six calendar 
months from the confirmation of these regulations by the 
justices, be used, shall be provided with a ball-cock and a 
service cistern of lead or cast-iron. 

Every such cistern shall be fitted with a boot or divisioD, 
such boot or division to be as high as the top of such cistern, 
and to be capable of containing not more than two gallons 
of water when filled up to within three inches of the top 
thereof. Every such service cistern shall have two proper 
alternating valves, so arranged as to let down at each pull 
or lift of the said valves a quantity of water not exceeding 
the contents of such division, and in any case not more 
than two gallons, and such cistern and valves shall be so 
arranged and contrived that water shall not be able to flow 
into and out of the cistern at the same time. Every such 
water-closet shall have a pipe of lead from the said cistern 
thereof to the basin of the water-closet of not less than 
one and a quarter inch in diameter, and weighing not less 
than nine pounds to every lineal yard of such pipe. Every 
such water-closet shall be provided with a basin, a scat- 
terer, a weighted lever, a pan, and a trap. 

10. Every self-acting or pull down water-closet or soil- 
pan, in which water supplied by the company shall, after 
the expiration of six calendar months from the confirmation 
of these regulations by the justices, be used, shall have 
either a service cistern similar to that hereinbefore pre- 
scribed respecting pan water-closets, or a double-valve 
lead or cast-iron service box, such service box to be fitted 
with a proper cover to screw on, and every such service 
cistern or service box, as the case may be, shall be fitted 
with a boot or division, two alternating valves, and a lead 
pipe similar in all respects to the boot or division, alter- 
nating valves, and lead pipe hereinbefore prescribed re- 
specting pan water-closets. Every such self-acting or 
pull down water-closet shall have a proper wide rim 
flushing, basin and trap, and every service box connected 
with a self-acting or pull down water-closet shall be pro- 
vided with a ball-tap not exceeding three-eighths of an 
inch in diameter. 
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11. The valves in every pan, self-acting, or pnll down Vaiv^j and 
water-closet, in which water supplied by the company water- 
shall, after the expiration of six calendar months from the *^^***** 
confirmation of these regulations by the justices, be nsed, 

shall be worked by brass rods, at least three-sixteenths of 
an inch in diameter, and not by wires or chains. No 
pipe by which water shall be supplied by the company to 
any pan, self-acting, or pull down water-closet shall, after 
the expiration of such period, be permitted to communi- 
cate directly or indirectly with any part of any such 
water-closet, or with any apparatus connected therewith, 
except the service cistern or service box thereof. , 

12. Every bath, in which water supplied by the com- outlet ping 
pany shall, after the confirmation of these regulations by ^ ^^^' 
the justices, be used, shall be provided with a well-fitted 

and perfectly water-tight ground outlet, plug, or cock. 

13. No overflow or waste pipe other than a detective or overflow or 
warning pipe shall, after the confirmation of these regu- to bathaf^ 
lations by the justices, be made or attached to any bath in 

which water supplied by the company shall be used, and 
every overflow or waste pipe which shall, at the date of 
such confirmation, be attached to any such bath, shall be re- 
moved or permanently closed within three calendar months 
next after the company shall have given to, or left at the 
last known place of abode of, some person liable to pay 
for the water supplied to such bath, notice in writing re- 
quiring such overflow or waste-pipe to be removed or per- 
manently closed ; and the owner of any bath to which any 
other overflow or waste-pipe is forbidden shall, at all times 
after the expiration of six calendar months from the con- 
firmation of these regulations by the justices, maintain 
thereto a suitable detective or warning pipe in such a 
position outside the house or other building containing the 
bath, as will admit of the discharge of water from such 
pipe being readily seen by the surveyor of the company, 
and the position of such pipe shall never be changed 
without previous notice to the company. 

14. Every meter which shall, after the expiration of six Metcre. 
calendar months from the confirmation of these regulations 

by the justices, be used for the measurement of water sup- 
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plied by the company, shall be so placed as to be capable 
of inspection, and shall, so far as may be practicable, be 
placed on a situation where it cannot be affected by frost, 
or injured by any other means. No meter shall, after the 
expiration of such pmod, be used for the measurement of 
water supplied by the company which has more than one 
separate and distinct inlet-pipe leading from the service or 
other pipe of the company to such meter, and no stop- 
cock, branch, drawing-cock, pipe, or other outlet or ap- 
paratus, except one stop cock immediately attached to the 
meter, shall, after the expiration of such period, remain or 
be attached to the inlet-pipe of any meter used for the 
measurement of water supplied by the company, unless 
the company shall direct to the contrary by a memorandum 
in writing, signed by the surveyor or other duly autho- 
rised officer of the company. 

In witness whereof the said company have hereunto «et 
their common seal, this fourteenth day of September, one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty nine. 

li. S. 

"We, the undersigned, two of her Majesty's justices of 
the peace in and for the borough of Sheffield, assembled 
at a petty session of the peace in and for the said borough, 
on the request of the company of proprietors of the 
Sheffield Waterworks, and in pursuance of the provisions 
in this behalf contained in * The Sheffield "Waterworks 
Act, I860,* have examined and do hereby allow and con- 
firm the above written regulations, subject to the modifi- 
cations, alterations, and variations which we have made 
therein. And we certify the same accordingly. Given 
under our hands this nineteenth day of February, one 
thousand eiglit hundred and seventy. 

Tflo:MAs Dunn. 
John Jobson Smith. 

^^poutan By the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, it was enacted that 

1871. the Board of Trade might require a constant supply of 

water to be given in any district where the metropolitan 

authority did not take the initiative, or where, by reason 

of the insufficiency of the existing supply or the unwhole- 
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someness of tlie water in consequence of its being im- 
properly stored, the health of the inhabitants was, or was 
likelj to be, prejudicially affected : The Board of Trade 
had also power given to it to confirm any regulations 
made by the companies for the purpose of preventing un- 
due consumption or contamination of water, and in ac- 
cordance with that power they, on the 16th of August, 
1872, adopted and allowed the following regulations: — 

Metropolis Water, 

Regulations under the 'Metropolis Water Act, 1871,' 
presented to both houses of Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty, at the Council Chamber, Whitehall, the 10th 
day of August, 1872. Present: The Right Honourable 
Chichester P. Fortescue, M.P. 

Whereas it is provided by the Metropolis Water Act, section 17. 
1871, that every company subject to the provisions of that 
Act, shall, within six months after the passing of the said 
Act, make regulations for the purposes for which regula- 
tions may be made under the authority of section 26 of the 
Metropolis Water Act, 1852, and that the provisions of 
that section shall apply also to the preventing of undue 
consumption or contamination of water. 

And whereas by the said Metropolis Water Act, 1871, it Section 22. 
is further provided that no such regulation shall be of any 
force or effect unless and until the same be submitted to 
and confirmed by the Board of Trade, who may institute 
such inquiry in relation thereto, as they shall think fit, and 
who, at such inquiry, shall hear the Metropolitan Authority 
and the company, if desiring to be heard, and the said 
Board shall, if they think fit, or if requested, nominate and 
have present at such inquiry to advise and assist them, a 
competent and impartial waterworks engineer. 

And whereas it is by the said last-mentioned Act also 
provided that no such regulations shall be confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, unless notice in that behalf shall have been 
given by the company to which the same relates, or by such 
person as the Board of Trade direct, in the 'London 
Grazette,' and in two daily morning newspapers circulated 
within the limits of the said Act one month at least before 
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the inquiry, and that one month at least before any snch . 
inquiry is held, a copy of the regulations in question shall 
be sent by such company, or person, to the of&ce of the 
Metropolitan Authority, and the same shall for one month 
be kept open during office hours at the respective offices of 
the Metropolitan Authority and of the said company, to the 
inspection of all persons without fee or reward. 

And whereas the Metropolitan Water Companies and 
the Tottenham Local Board made regulations, in accordance 
with the provisions of the above-named Act, and sub- 
mitted the same to the Board of Trade for confirmation, 
and duly advertised and deposited the same with the 
Metropolitan Authorities. 

And whereas the Metropolitan Board of "Works and the 
Corporation of the city of London, being Metropolitan 
Authorities under the said last-mentioned Act, submitted 
objections to the said regulations, and it was deemed 
expedient that an inquiry should be held in relation thereto. 

And whereas by the Board of Trade Inquiries Act, 1872, 
it is provided that wherever in any Act of Parliament it is 
directed that an inquiry shall be held or instituted by the 
Board of Trade, the same shall be deemed to have been duly 
held or instituted, if conducted by any person or persons 
duly authorised in that behalf by the president of the said 
Board, by writing under his hand or under the hand of one 
of the secretaries of the said Board. 

And whereas the Board of Trade under the powers con- 
ferred upon them as aforesaid, appointed the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Methuen, Henry Whatley Tyler, Esq., late Captain Royal 
Engineers, and Robert Rawlinson, Esq., C.E., C.B., to hold 
an inquiry in relation to the regulations so submitted to 
them by the companies, and by the Tottenham Local Board. 

And whereas the said inquiry has been held, and the said 
Metropolitan Authorities, and the companies and the Local 
Board have been heard at the inquiry. 

And whereas, as the result of such inquiry, it has appeared 
expedient to the Board of Trade to allow such and so many 
of the said regulations as are contained in the schedule 
hereto annexed, with such modifications and alterations as 
are shown in the said schedule. 
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Schedule referred to m the above Mmute. Begulations made 
tmder the Metropolis Water Act^ 1871. 

1. No * commniiication.pipe ' for the conveyance of water Place of 

rytmmnnf 

from the water- works of the company into anj premises cation-pipe. 
shall hereafter be laid until after the point or place at 
which snch ' commnnication-pipe ' is proposed to be brought 
into such premises shall have had the approval of the com- 
pany. 

2. No lead pipe shall hereafter be laid or fixed in or Weight of 

1, •#»! *»• • lead pipes. 

about any premises for the conveyance of or m connexion 
with the water supplied by the company (except when and 
as otherwise authorised by these regulations, or by the 
company), unless the same shaU be of equal thickness 
throughout, and of at least the weight following, that is to 
Bay: — 



Internal Diameter of Pipe 
in Inches. 


Weight of Pipe in Iba. per 
lineal Yard. 


f-inch diameter. 
4 » 

4 *> it 

1 ,, i. 
H,. ., 


6 lbs. per lineal yard. 

6 1) a 

ij tt »» 

12 „ M 

16 ,} t, 



3. Every pipe hereafter laid or fixed in the interior of 
any dwelling-house for the conveyance of, or in connexion 
with, the water of the company, must, unless with the 
consent of the company, if in contact with the ground, be 
of lead, but may otherwise be of lead, copper, or wrought 
iron, at the option of the consumer. 

4. No house shall, unless with the permission of the 
company in writing, be hereafter fitted with more than one 

* communication-pipe.* 

5. Every house supplied with water by the company 
(except in cases of stand pipes) shall have its own separate 

* communication-pipe.* Provided that, as far as is consis- 
tent with the special Acts of the company, in the case of a 
group or block of houses, the water-rates of which are paid 
by one owner, the said owner may, at his option, have 



Interior 
pipes. 



No more 
than one 
communica. 
tion-pipe to 
each house. 

Every house, 
with certain 
exceptions, 
to have its 
own commu- 
nication 
pipe. 
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No house to 
have con- 
nexion with 
fittings of 
adjoining 
home. 

Connexion 
to be by fer- 
rate or stop- 
cock. 



Material and 
joints of ex- 
ternal pipes. 



No pipe to be 
laid through 
drains, &c. 



Depth of 
pipes under 
ground. 



NoGon- 
nezioiiwith 



one sufficient 'communication-pipe' for sucli group or 
block. 

6. No house supplied with water by the company shall 
have any connexion with the pipes or other fittings of any 
other premises, except in the case of groups or blocks of 
houses, referred to in the preceding regulation. 

7. The connexion of every 'communication-pipe' with 
any pipe of the company shall hereafter be made by means 
of a sound and suitable brass screwed ferrule or stop-cock 
with union, and such ferrule or stop-cock shall be so made 
as to have a clear area of waterway equal to that of a half- 
inch pipe. The connexion of every ' communication-pipe * 
with the pipes of the company shall be made by the com- 
pany's workmen, and the company shall be paid in advance 
the reasonable costs and charges of and incident to the 
making of such connexion. 

8. Every * communication- pipe * and every pipe external 
to the house and through the external walls thereof, here- 
after respectively laid or fixed, in connection with the 
water of the company shall be of lead, and every joint 
thereof shall be of the kind called a * plumbing ' or ' wiped' 
joint. 

9. No pipe shall be used for the conveyance of, or in 
connexion with, water supplied by the company, which is 
laid or fixed through, in, or into any drain, dshpit, sink, or 
manure- hole, or through, in, or into any place where the 
water conveyed through such pipe may be liable to be- 
come fouled, except where such drain, ashpit, sink, or 
manure-hole, or other such place, shall be in the unavoid- 
able course of such pipe, and then in every such case 
such pipe shall be passed through an exterior cast-iron 
pipe or jacket of sufficient length and strength, and of 
such construction as to affi)rd due protection to the water- 
pipe. 

10. Every pipe hereafter laid for the conveyance of, or 
in connexion with, water supplied by the company, shall, 
when laid in open ground, be laid at least two feet six 
inches below the surface, and shaU in every exposed situa- 
tion be properly protected against the effects of frost. 

11. No pipe for the conveyance of, or in connexion with. 
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water supplied by the companj, shall communicate with rain water 
any cistern, butt, or other receptacle used or intended to "^^p**^^®* 
be used for rain-water. 

12. Every ' communication-pipe ' for the conveyance of stop-vaive. 
water to be supplied by the company into any premises 

shall have at or near its point of entrance into such pre- 
mises, and if desired by the consumer within such premises, 
a sound and suitable stop- valve of the screw- down kind, 
with an area of water-way not less than that of a half-inch 
pipe, and not greater than that of the * communication - 
pipe,' the size of the valve within these limits being at the 
option of the consumer. 

If placed in the ground such * stop- valve * shall be pro- 
tected by a jMroper cover and * guard-box.* 

13. Every cistern used in connexion with the water character of 
supplied by the company shall be made and at all times bau-tops!° 
maintained water-tight, and be properly covered and placed 

in such, a position that it may be inspected and cleansed. 
Every such existing cistern, if not already provided with 
an efficient * ball- tap,' and every such future cistern shall 
be provided with a sound and suitable ' ball-tap ' of the 
valve kind for the inlet of water. 

14. No overflow or waste-pipe other than a * warning- ^aste pipes 
pipe ' shall be attached to any cistern supplied with water mo^ed^or 
by the company, and every such overflow or waste-pipe ^^^^^^ 
existing at the time when these regulations come into p^p^* 
operation shall be removed, or at the option of the con- 
sumer shall be converted into an efficient * warning-pipe,* 
within two calendar months next afber the company shall 

have given to the occupier of, or left at the premises in 
which such cistern is situate, a notice in writing requiring 
such alteration to be made. 

15. Every * warning-pipe ' shall be placed in such a Arrange- 
situation as will admit of the discharge of the water from warning- 
such * warning-pipe ' being readily ascertained by the ^^^' 
officers of the company. And the position of such * warn- 
ing-pipe ' shall not be changed without previous notice to 

and approval by the company. 

16. No cistern buried or excavated in the ground shall Buried cis- 
be used for the storage or reception of water supplied by ubxted. 
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the company, unless the use of such cistern shall be allowed 
in writing by the company. 

17. No wooden receptacle withont a proper metallic 
lining shall be hereafter brought into use for the storage <^ 
any water supplied by the company. 

18. No draw-tap shaH in future be fixed unless the same 
shall be sound and suitable and of the ' screw-down ' kind. 

19. Every draw-tap in connexion with any 'stand-pipe' 
or other apparatus outside any dwelling-house in a court 
or other public place, to supply any group or number of 
such dwelling-houses, shall be sound and suitable and of 
the ' waste-preventer ' kind, and be protected as far as 
possible from injury by frost, theft, or mischief. 

20. Every boiler, urinal, and watercloset, in which water 
supplied by the company is used (other than waterclosets 
in which hand flushing is employed), shall, within three 
months after these regulations come into operation, be 
served only through a cistern or service-box and vrithout a 
stool-cock, and there shall be no direct communication 
from the pipes' of the company to any boiler, urinal, or 
watercloset. 

21. Every watercloset-cistem or watercloset service-box 
hereafter fitted or fixed in which water supplied by the 
company is to be used, shall have an efficient waste- 
preventing apparatus, so constructed as not to be capable 
of discharging more than two gallons of water at each 
flush. 

22. Every urinal-cistern in which water supplied by the 
company is used other than public urinal-cisterns, or 
cisterns having attached to them a self-closing apparatus, 
shall have an efficient ' waste-preventing * apparatus, so 
constructed as not to be capable of discharging more than 
one gallon of water at each flush. 

23. Every * down-pipe ' hereafter fixed for the discharge 
of water into the pan or basin of any watercloset shall have 
an internal diameter of not less than one inch and a quarter, 
and if of lead shall weigh not less than nine pounds to 
every lineal yard. 

24. No pipe by which water is supplied by the company 
to any watercloset shall communicate with any part of such 
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watercloset, op vrith any apparatus conneoted therewith, 
except the service-cistem thereof. 

25. No bath supplied with water by the company shall 
have any overflow waste pipe, except it be so arranged as 
to act as a ^ warning-pipe.' 

26. In every bath hereafter fitted or fixed the outlet shall 
be distinct from, and unconnected with, the inlet or inlets ; 
and the inlet or inlets must be placed so that the orifice or 
orifices shall be above the highest water level of the bath. 
The outlet of every such bath shall be provided with a 
perfectly water-tight plug, valve, or cock. 

27. No alteration shall be made in any fittings in 
connexion with the supply of water by the company with- 
out two days' previous notice in writing to the company. 

28. Except with the written consent of the consumer, no 
cock, ferrule, joint, union, valve, or other fitting, in the 
course of any * communication-pipe,' shall have a waterway 
of less area than that of the ' communication- pipe,' so that 
the waterway from the water in the district-pipe or other 
snpply-pipe of the company up to and through the stop- 
valve prescribed by Regulation No. 12, shall not in any part 
be of less area than that of the * communication-pipe ' 
itself, which pipe shall not be of less than a half-inch bore 
in all its course. 

20. All lead * warning-pipes ' and other lead pipes of 
which the ends are open, so that such pipes cannot remain 
charged with water, may be of the foUbwing minimum 
weights, that is to say : — 



cate with 
cistern only. 

Bath to be 
without 
overflow 
pipe. 

Bath 
apparatus. 



Alterations 
of fittings. 



Waterway of 
fittings. 



Weight of 
lead pipes 
having open 
ends. 



•^-inch (internal diameter) 
I „ do. 

1 „ do. 



3 lbs. per yard. 
6 

7 



» 



» 



30. In these regulations the term * communication-pipe ' Definition of 
shall mean the pipe which extends from the district pipe or IsSS^idpe. 
other supply pipe of the company up to the * stop valve ' 
prescribed in the regulation No. 12. 

31. Every person who shall wilftiUy violate, refuse, or Penalties. 
neglect to comply with, or shall wilfully do or cause to be 

done any act, matter, or thing, in contravention of these 
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regulations, or any part thereof, shall for every such offence, 
be liable to a penalty in a sum not exceeding hi, 

32. Where under the foregoing regulations any act is 
required or authorised to be done by the company, the 
same may be done on behalf of the company by an author; 
ised officer or servant of the company, and where under 
such regulations any notice is required ta be given by 
the company the same shall be sufficiently authenticated 
if it be signed by an authorised officer or servant of the 
company. 

33. All existing fittings, which shall be sonnd and 
efficient, and are not required to be removed or altered 
under these regulations, shall be deemed to be prescribed 
fittings under the ' Metropolis Water Act, 1871.' 

These regulations above set out are binding until a metro- 
politan authority, or ten consumers of the water suppHed 
by any company, apply for their repeal or alteration, when 
the Board of Trade may appoint a competent engineer to 
enquire into and report to it as on the expediency of re- 
pealing or altering them, and the Board of Trade may 
thereupon make such further regulations, repeal, or altera- 
tions as they think fit* 

When a company supplies water under Parliamentary 
restrictions in any district, they may be obliged to keep 
some portion of their service continually charged with 
water; thus, in Cheltenham,, for purposes of prevention 
of fire, in consequence of which there is a double series of 
mains : one always full, and the other only supplied inter- 
mittently. There is on all companies an obligation to fix 
fireplugs at the request of the local authority ; the ex- 
pense to be repaid to the company. Also owners and 
manufacturers may require a fireplug at a convenient dis- 
tance from their works or manufactory. It is easy to 
foresee that at no distant period constant service will be- 
come universal, and, as the evidence would appear to 
prove, with the result of ensuring a saving rather than a 
loss of water, seeing that constant high pressure will 
necessitate a supervision over fittings now sadly wanting, 
and which causes great leakage and loss, which only 
occurring foir a short period in the day while the water is 
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fnmed on, is allowed to pass unremedied and unheeded. 

The ground becomes sodden, the foundation of the house 

or cottage continually wet, and in towns where the cesspool 

system has prevailed, producing, as an inevitable result, 

disastrous increase in sickness and mortality. And where, 

as at Norwich, the system of constant supply has been in 

operation for some years, hardly more than one-third of 

the water is now used as compared with that wasted under 

the intermittent system previously obtaining. 

Any owners or occupiers of houses may demand a Right of 

1 n I n J i • owner and 

supply of water from any company under certain regu- occupier to 
lations, but the amount of water-rate they would pay must ^^p^^ 
amount at least to one-tenth of the expense of providing 
and lying down the pipes to give the required supply. 
They must also bind themselves to take the supply for 
three successive years at the least. But companies not 
under the Waterworks Clauses Act are not bound to give 
or continue any supply, and they cannot by any legal 
tribunal be compelled to do so. It should be noticed that a 
supply of water for domestic purposes does not include a Water for 
supply of water for cattle, or for horses or carriages which p^^J. 
are kept for sale or hire by a common carrier, or a supply 
for any trade manufacture or business, or for watering 
gardens, or for fountains, or for any ornamental purpose. 
For domestic purposes, any owner or occupier may (Remand 
a supply in any street where the mains of the company 
are laid, having paid or tendered the water-rate which 
would be due for such supply. The person requiring the 
supply must pay for the service pipe, which is not to be 
more than half an inch in bore. After giving six days' 
notice, the consumer may discontinue his supply and take 
up his pipes, but if he does any damage, he will have to 
pay the amount of such damage as compensation to the 
company. Should the occupier remove the pipes without 
this notice, he will subject himself to a penalty of £5. 
Where, however, the annual value of any house does not 
exceed £10, then, under similar circumstances to those 
above stated, it will be the duty of the company to provide 
and lay down communication pipes, and to keep them in 
repair ; but for this outlay and service a reasonable annual 
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rent may be cliarged. The pipes and fittings remain the 
property of the company, and are not liable to distress ; 
but the owner of the house may at any time make them 
his properiy by paying their cost to the company. 

Owners will be liable for payment of water rates where 
the rateable value of the premises is below £10. All such 
payments in the first instance by owners instead of occupiers 
makes no disquaHfication for voting on the part of the occu- 
pier and does not in any way invalidate any fiunchise to which 
he would be otherwise entitled. Water companies are liable 
to a penally of £10 for failing to supply water in accordance 
with the Waterworks Clauses Acts, and may ftirther be 
fined £2 per day for every day after notice to them in 
writing of their default. Besides these penalties, if any one 
interested complains to two justices that any reservoir is 
in a dangerous state, the justices may, afher enquiry, order 
any works to be executed to put the reservoir into a proper 
condition, or may order the company to do the necessary 
work under a penalty of £10 a day, during which the work 
remains undone. On the other hand, a penalty not exceed- 
ing £5 may be recovered against persons neglecting to 
provide a proper cistern, and ball, and stop cock, or allow- 
ing the water supplied by the water company to run to 
waste. The company are authorized to send their officers 
to inspect the fittings of any person supplied with water 
between the hours of 9 a.m. and 4 P.M. to examine whether 
there be any misuse or waste of water. A consumer is not 
allowed to supply any other person with water or wilftiUy 
to suffer any other person to take water fix)m his cistern or 
pipe unless such other person is supplied with water by the 
company, and his cistern or pipes happen without his d^ult 
to be out of repair. Any person xmauthorized taking water 
is liable to a penalty of £10, and a penalty of £5 is enforced 
on any one wilfully injuring any of the works of a water 
company. There are also penalties for allowing apparatus to 
be out of repair on the part of consumer. For trade pur- 
poses water is often supplied by meter at certain rates fixed 
in the special Act. As yet no water meter is sufficiently 
trustworthy to enable water to be supplied for general pur- 
poses by measurement. What has been written on the 
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subject of water supply may be said to apply exclusively to water 
town district's, for in rural districts of the country the sup- rural 
ply is ofben defectiye in both quality and quantity. The 
Boyal Sanitary Commissioners report ' In connexion also 
wii^ this branch of the subject we feel bound to direct 
attention to the evidence, which proves the wide prevalence 
of soakage from privies, cesspools and other receptacles into 
wells ; we must also advert to the necessity of not permit«i 
ting houses to be occupied in country districts without some 
supply of or access to wholesome water.* 

All property in wells, fountains, and pumps, and powers "Ptopertj in 
in relation thereto, in any sanitary district, will belong to 
the sanitary authority, when there is a public supply of 
water provided by them. The sanitary authority is bound PnbUc 
to maintain all existing public cisterns, pumps, wells, and 
conduits which heretofore have given a gratuitous supply 
of water, and the authority may, if they think it necessary, 
construct any number of new cisterns, pumps, conduits, 
and other waterworks for the gratuitous use of any persons Gratuitous 
who choose to carry water away, not for sale but for their wSer^ ° 
own private use, and the sanitary authority may supply 
with, water gratuitously any public baths or wash-houses. 

Sanitary authorities being armed with great powers to Bestricttons 
prevent injury to health are not permitted themselves to do Authorities. 
anything which would amount to a nuisance, they must not 
foul any watercourse by emptying sewage into it, and 
cannot^ on account of convenience, cause the sewage to flow 
into any stream or river, if injury to health is likely to 
arise. And in the case of the Thames or the Lee they cannot Thamse 
aUow any sewage to flow into any stream communicating L'tT^**"'' 
with those rivers within a distance of five miles from the 
river itself. They cannot by their works injuriously affect injuriousij 
the navigation of rivers or canals, or divert or diminish an rigws. ^ 
supply of water of right belonging to any such river or 
canal, and if by the construction of their reservoirs any 
mines are affected as to their working they will have to pay 
compensation in manner provided for by the Waterworks 
Clauses Act. It has been already noticed that any supply 
taken away from any stream will necessitate payment to 
millowners or others below the point at which the water is 

I 
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abstracted, bnt that contemplates the possession of an 
Act of Parliament antborising the taking. When local 
anthorities proceed nnder their general powers they cannot 
injuriously affect the supply, quaUty, or &U of ^.ater con- 
tained in any reservoir or stream, or any feeders of snch 
reservoir or stream belonging to or supplying any water- 
works established by Act of Parliament, or in cases where 
any company or individual is entitled for his or their own 
benefit to the use of such reservoir or stream, or to the sup- 
Consent of plj of water contained in such feeders, without the con- 
interested, sent in writing of the company or corporation in whom such 
water-works may be vested, or of the persons so entitled 
to the use of such reservoirs, streams, and feeders, and 
also of the owners, in cases where the owners and parties 
so entitled are not the same persons. Further, the works 
of the sanitary authority must be so constructed as not 
to interfere with any sluices, floodgates, sewers, groynes or 
sea defences or other works made or to be made by com- 
missioners of sewers appointed by the Crown, or any 
works of drainage and improvement, or irrigation of land. 
They cannot interfere with any lands vested inHer Majesty's 
Secretary of State for War without a written consent from 
these parties respectively. Grenerally they must not in the 
exercise of their powers injuriously affect any person or 
persons having rights in water without their written con- 
sent. On the other hand, the sanitary authority is charged 
with the preservation of the quality and purity of the water 
supplied by them, and of the water supply generally in 
Injury to the district. Any injury, whether wilfiilly or carelessly, 
done to their waterworks or any part of them—and water- 
works will be taken to include streams, springs, wells, 
pumps, reservoirs, cisterns, tanks, aqueducts, cuts, sluices, 
mains, pipes, culverts, engines and all machinery, lands, 
buildings, and things for supplying or used for supplying 
water, also the stock in trade of any waterworks company — 
any undue taking of water, either from the pipes or from 
the streams supplying their reservoirs or pipes, or any 
waste occurring from negligence, will subject to penalties 
of 5^. for the offence and 20«. for every day of its continuance. 
Any person bathing in any water of a sanitary authority, 
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OP any pouring of filthy matter therein is subject to the 
same penalties ; while any fouling of water by gas or the 
refuse of gas works is visited by very heavy penalties, and 
the sanitary authoriiy has power to lay open and examine 
any pipes, conduits, and works belonging to any gas com- 
pany, after giving twenty-four hours' notice, in order to 
examine any pipes from which any gas or other deleterious 
matter is supposed to be escaping or to have escaped. 
Any expenses attendant on these examinations will abide 
the result ; if the sanitary authority has made a mistake 
they will have to pay for the experiment and all damages 
arising therefrom out of the general district rates ; but if 
they discover a leakage causing injury, the gas company will 
have to meet all the expenses. Water pipes may be moved Alteration 
in the streets, either by Local Boards or other companies pipes. 
with, parliamentary power^ but they must be careftiUy 
replaced, and the flow of water must not be obstructed 
from flowing as freely as before the aliferation. Sanitary 
anthorities may water all or any of the streets or roads Watering 

streets 

within the district, or by agreement with turnpike trustees, 
any turnpike road within two miles of the centre of the 
town or place within the district, and may make special 
rates for the purpose, but it is better to charge this and 
similar expenditure on the General District Bates. 
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Although adequate lighting of streets and ways is a most 
important adjunct to sanitary improvements, {here is no 
duty cast on sanitary authorities to provide and pay for 
public lights. Neither is it one of the matters over which 
the Local Government Board has any control, or in 
default of which they can call on the sanitary authority, 
whether in town or country, to execute works, or do any 
act. The only compulsory duty mentioned in the Sanitai^' 
Act, is that cast on the owner or owners of new streets, when 
sewering, paving, &c. is ordered by the sanitary authoriiy, 
and which is included in the term, 'providing means of 
lighting,' — whatever that may he. Whether it means pipes 
for conveyance of gas, or lamp-posts, and lanterns for oil 
or gas, has never been determined, and so far as can be 
learned, such provision has in no case been insisted on. 
sanitary authorities have the power to contract vnth any 
company or person, to light the streets and public roads 
and places in their district with oil or gas for any period not 
exceeding three years, and may pay out of the general dis- 
trict rates, all expenses incurred by them for this purpose. 
They may also provide all lamps, posts, and other appa- 
ratus requisite for such lighting ; but they have no power 
themselves to take up the streets or to grant permission to 
other persons to do so, for the purpose of laying pipes for 
the conveyance of gas for private lighting, and any such 
interference with, the streets is a public nuisance, and the 
person or company 30 acting may be indicted for nuisance, 
as may also any householder giving authority to any person 
or company to take up the footway in front of his house. 
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.» 

for the purpose of providing him with a supply of gas. improT*. 
The requisite authority cau only be obtained by special n*"^*-^**- 
Act of Parliament, or provisional order under the Gus 
and Water Facilities Act, 1870, and any person or company 
acting without this authority, becomes subject to great 
penalties. Before the Public Health Act, 1848, it was com- 
mon for Town Authorities to obtain Improvement Acts, and 
in these Acts there was very generally a power inserted for 
the Commissioners, under their private Act, to construct 
gas works, or to authorise them to grant permission to 
persons to establish gas works for public supply, and in 
some rare cases, for private supply also ; but this power was 
ahnofit exclusively confined to towns where no company was 
already in existence and authorised by Parliament. These Alteration of 
Acts of Parliament were generally either superseded or menrictB. 
more or less altered by provisional order when districts 
adopted the Public Health Acts ; but very generally the power 
was retained by the Local Board to construct or authorise 
the construction of gas works ; but although the power 
was retained, it has been but in very few cases exercised ; 
it having been held by the Local Government Acts Office 
and by the Local Government Board, that gas works were Gas worka 
not included within the description of permanent works for S^t'^JJ^s, 
which money could be borrowed under the provisions of the 
Public Health Acts ; and where Local Boards are the 
purveyors of gas for public and private lighting, it has very 
generally been by purchase of the works of some authorised Purchase of 
company. These purchases have been comparatively takings. 
frequent during the past few years, and there is a growing 
desire on the part of local authorities to possess them- 
selves of gas undertakings in order themselves to supply gas. 
When a sanitary authority thus purchases a gas work. Payment for 
the money for the purchase is either borrowed on the security 
of the general district rates, or the shareholders in the pur- 
chased undertaking are paid in annuities secured in like 
manner. But the power to do this must be conferred by 
special Act of Parliament, as there is no power to transfer 
the undertaking of a gas company to a sanitary authority, or 
power to purchase and pay for the works without special 
legislative sanction. As the money of the ratepayers 
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generally, is thus used, there shonld be an equitable 
arrangement as to price to be charged to consumers of gas 
—for it would be manifestly unfair that non-consumers 
should reap a greater share of benefit by the acquisition of a 
large amount of profit going in diminution of their rates, 
while consumers, who had equally with non-consumers 
contributed to purchase and shared the risk of the under- 
taking, had to Ornish the whole of the profits out of prices 
maintained at such a rate as to secure their acquisition. 
This will be more clear by considering the present position 
of authorised gas companies. The Legislature has arrived 
at the definite conclusion, that in a district of moderate 
area, it is better to have a regulated monoply for the supply 
of gas, than to have competition which has been found in 
all cases to work in the long run disastrously for the 
general interests of the public. In return for granting this 
monopoly of supply, joined to the right of taking up the 
streets for the purposes necessary thereto, the profits of a 
gas company are limited to a certain percentage on the 
capital invested, never exceeding 10 per cent., and now 
generally confined to 7 per cent., with a power to create a 
reserve fond to meet extraordinary demands from accidents, 
&c., and to neutralize any exceptionally bad year, in order 
that the limited dividend might be as far as possible 
secured out of a price fixed by the Act as the maximum to 
be charged within the limits of the Act. 

Beyond the price so limited the quality of the gas is 
prescribed, and a power of supervision is given to gas con- 
sumers by which, when the dividend has been more than 
earned, the company is obliged to reduce the price to its 
consumers, whether public or private. Should the price 
be unduly maintained, any two gas consumers may appeal 
to the Court of Quarter Sessions, which has the power to 
appoint an accountant, or other competent person not 
being a proprietor of gas works, to examine into and ascer- 
tain the actual state and condition of the gas undertaking ; 
and the Court can order the price to be reduced, so that it 
be kept only at such a rate as will ensure the dividend 
provided in the special Act. 

But it will be at once seen that these limitations do not 
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exist when a local authority stands in the place of a com- 
pany carrying on its undertaking under parliamentary 
sanctions; and therefore the bonsumer may, unless his 
clauns he &irly met, he placed in a worse position when a 
public authority supplies gas than when the same conditions 
are fnlfilled hy a private company. Subject to certain ex- compulsory 
ceptions, to he mentioned hereafter, no company is bound *°pp^* 
to supply gas to any desiring consumer, or to continue the 
jBupply for any period. In this respect gas is like bread, or 
any other commodity sold by a tradesman, who need not 
sell if he does not wish to do so. And the same rule 
applies generally to water supply. In the same way a gas security. 
company can at any time cut off their supply from any 
premises, however long antecedently they may have been 
lighted with gas ; and may also decline to give or continue 
a supply except security be given for payment. In some 
cases a gas company insist also on an incoming tenant 
paying any arrears of the outgoing occupier. This is, 
however, so great a hardship on the intending consumer, 
that it is now very rarely insisted on, and is specially pro- 
vided against in all undertakings established since the 
passing of the Gas Works Clauses Acts, 1871. In some 
private Acts there is a provision against this charge, and 
also enforcing a supply of gas to any householder requiring 
it within a certain distance of the company's mains, and 
now by the Gas Works Clauses Act, 1871, which Act is 
applied to every new undertaking, and also by direction of 
the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, incor- 
porated vrith every application to Parliament, of any 
company seeking for further powers, it is provided that 
any person within twenty-five yards of any main of the 
company shall receive a supply of gas at a certain specified 
pressure. This pressure is fixed by the special Act, which Pressure and 
also prescribes the price, illuminating power, and quality ^ ^' 
of the gas, and provides for its being tested in such a Testing. 
manner as to ensure a compliance with the requirements of 
the Act. The quantity of gas consumed is ascertained by Meters. 
a meter, either wet or dry, and each meter is subjected to Act!° ^ 
inspection, and must be certified as correct by an official 
stamp. For the purpose of examining and stamping meters, 
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Conrts of Qaarter Sessions or Town GonncUs may appoint 

inspectors of meters to take charge of stamps,-^., and to 

Meters lit by examine and stamp all meters. These meters may either 

Company. *• , , "^ 

be bought by the consumer or will be supplied by the 
company, who are empowered to charge a rent for their 
use sufficient to cover interest on their first cost and the 
sum necessary for their replacement, as they wear out in a 
few years and become incorrect and untrustworthy. Gas 
Paoiic to the public lamps may either be supplied by measurement, 

amps. , ^j^gj^ ^YiQ price per 1,000 feet is to be agreed on or fixed by 
arbitration, or it may be arranged in such a manner as rent 
for so many hours' lighting, at so many feet an hour, in 
one annual sum ; and this is often made to include the cost 
of cleaning, repairing, lighting, and extinguishing the 

Complaints, lamps. It often happens that complaints are made as to 
the gas supplied to the public or the private consumer not 
being of sufficient illuminating power, or being of bad 
quality, or smoky, or injuring the books or pictures in the 
rooms in which it is employed. In all such cases it will be 
well to look carefally at the fittings used, as deposits continu- 
ally take place, especially in the smaller pipes and about the 
burners, which deposits act most prejudicially on the illumi- 
nating power of the gas. This is specially the case in frosty 
weather, when pipes exposed to the influence of the cold may 
become entirely choked. It must also be remembered that, if 
gas smokes, the burners are defective ; if goods are injured 
in rooms in which it is employed, it is ftxDm want of ventila- 
tion ; and if the gas be impure, a smaU slip of paper, wetted 
with a solution of acetate of lead, will unmistakably detect 
the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen. There may be other 
impurities in gas — ammonia and compounds of sulphur. 
These are to be tested for by the gas examiner, appointed 
now in all Acts of Parliament ; but, as of necessity the use 
of gas equal to the light of forty or fifty candles must 
necessitate the creation of considerable heat in the upper 
portions of the room, free exit for the heated air should 
always be provided ; but, if the supply be defective, or any 
impurity is suspected, a written notice should at once be ad- 
dressed to the company supplying the gas, and in most cases 
a ready remedy will be at once supplied. Under the Gas 
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Acts a gaB examineor maj be appointed hj the local aathority 
penodically to test the gas and to ensure its being kept np 
to specified ilhuninating power and pnrit j. Nothing will 
justify anj gas oompanj in creating a nuisance, and severe 
pcmaltiefl attach to pollution of air, earth, or water by any- 
thing done in the exercise of the powers of the company. 
Gras companies may now obtain the requisite powers to take Knisaaoai 
up streets by obtaining a provisional order from the Board ^^^ ' 
of Trade, to be confirmed, as other provisional orders, by a nreeta. 
subsequent Act of Parliament ; and having obtained this 
power, they will be aUe to do all acts necessary for the 
carrying on of their business, but subject to reinstatement 
of all roads and streets, and an interference with surface 
or ^traffic, which shall do as little damage as possible. On 
the other hand, sanitary authorities and other incorporated 
companies can remove and alter the position of gas pipes ; Aitenttionof 
but it must be done in such a maimer as shall not interfere b*^p^p^ 
with the flow of gas, which is to be preserved in as free a 
manner as before any alteration. Gras supply in the me- Metzopo- 
tropolis only diflers from what has been before said with g^iy.^ 
respect to the subject generally, that the whole area to be • 

lighted is so districted as to be divided between several 
great companies, and these, by amalgamation, are con- 
stantly becoming smaller in number and larger in extent ; 
and it is possible that at no distant period the supply on 
the north side of the Thames may be divided between two 
great companies, while on the south side a longer period 
may elapse before the companies there existing are simi- 
larly absorbed into two or more sources of supply. 

Where the Public Health Statutes are not in force, that p^buc Ught- 
is in aU districts not urban, public lighting, if desired must ^^^j^l^ 
be provided under t/he provisions of the old Lighting and 
Watching Act of William IV. (1833). This provides that 
any parish or any portion of a parish, by the votes of two- 
thirds of the ratepayers who are present in a vestry meet- 
ing, caUed for the special purpose by requisition of three or 
more ratepayers to the churchwardens, may adopt the 
Act. 

And thereupon the churchwardens are to call a meeting 
of the ratepayers, that is of persons who have been rated 
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for the relief of the poor for the whole year immediately 
preceding the meeting and who have paid all the rates 
except such as have been made for the antecedent six weeks. 
Inspectors of The meeting is to appoint inspectors of lighting and 
u«i>ting. watching who have power to direct the overseers of the 
parish, or part of the parish, in which the Act has been 
adopted, to levy rates to cover the expenses incurred in 
Fire carrying out the provisions of the Act. The inspectors 

may provide and keep up fire engines, and are empowered 
to put up lamp posts and provide lamps for lighting all 
the roads, streets, and places in their district with gas, oil 
or otherwise as they shall think necessary. 
Escape of Gras escaping fi?om the pipes of any gas undertaking will 

wasting, Subject undertakers to penalties ; also allowing any inju* 

nnder Act of . i, n i • ,, t 

1833. nous matter from any gas working, or any matter or snb- 

stance produced in making or supplying gas to become 
a nuisance, also any fouling of water either by gas or gas 
workings. 

Proceedings for these offences can be taken either under 
the Nuisances ^Removal Acts, the Qsa Works Glauses Acts, 
• the Public Health Acts, or the Waterworks Clauses Acts. 

It will not be sufficient excuse on the part of a gas com- 
pany to allege that the fouling complained of was not done 
wilfully, or was done improperly and against the instruction 
of the directors or manager of the company, for any fouling 
or other of the above enumerated offences will be visited by 
penalties, however occasioned. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

NiriSAKCES. 

Anything is a nuisance at Common Law which infringes Definition of 

..111 •11 • •! I* nuisance. 

on 01^ cnrtails the powers, rights, pnvileges of any one. 
Thns, it is a nnisance to block np or diminish the light of 
any window when a right to nse the window has been 
acquired by a certain length of user. It is a nuisance to 
pollute the air we breathe or the water which flows in any Air and 
stream^ for we have a public right to the first being kept in ^*^'* 
a state of purity, and to the latter when flowing in private 
land the riparian owner has a right that it shall be kept free 
from the admixture of noxious matter, and the public have 
a right in all flowing water that it be kept pure ; and it is 
a nuisance for anyone to do any act which lessens the 
enjoyment of anj" matter or thing in which there can be any 
property. There are many things which may be done on 
a man's land which are perfectly lawful so long as what is 
done is confined within his own premises : for example, it 
may be necessary in the carrying on of a business or occu- 
pation to collect a lai^e quantity of water, and this may be 
no nuisance while so contained and confined, but if, escaping, 
it do any damage, he is bound at his peril to keep it where 
it is collected and in safety ; and it will not be sufficient to 
take all reasonable and prudent precautions in order to keep 
it in, for he will be held liable for whatever results from the 
escape — and this is equally true whether it be * beasts or liability for 

■^ J. •> ^ nuisance. 

water or filth or stenches/ But under the Sanitary Acts the 
word nuisance has a more restricted meaning, being con- Nuisance as 
fined to those matters which are injurious to the public tne Sanitary 
health. Allowiug water to collect on a railway bridge and ^^^ 
to drop from it on to the passengers in the road beneath is 
a nuisance, as it lessens the enjoyment of the way to the 
passers-by — but inasmuch as it is not directly injurious to 
health it is not a nuisance within the meaning of the various 
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for the relief of the poor for the whole year immediatelj 

preceding the meetiiig and who have paid all the rates 

except such as have been made for the antecedent six weeks. 

Inspectors of The meeting is to appoint inspectors of lighting and 

^*^''°*^' watching who have power to direct the overseers of the 

parish, or part of the parish, in which the Act has been 

adopted, to levy rates to cover the expenses incurred in 

Fire carrying out the provisions of the Act. The inspectors 

may provide and keep up fire engines, and are empowered 

to pat np lamp posts and provide lamps for lighting all 

the roads, streets, and places in their district with gas, oil 

or otherwise as they shall think necessary. 

Escape of Qtis escaping from the pipes of any gas undertaking will 

wasting, Subject undertakers to penalties ; also allowing any inju« 

nnder Act of. nt* i« ii i 

1838. nous matter from any gas working, or any matter or sub- 

stance produced in making or supplying gas to become 
a nuisance, also any fouling of water either by gas or gas 
workings. 

Proceedings for these offences can be taken either under 
the Nuisances Removal Acts, the Gas Works Clauses Acts, 
• the Public Health Acts, or the Waterworks Clauses Acts. 

It will not be sufficient excuse on the part of a gas com- 
pany to allege that the fouling complained of was not done 
wilfully, or was done improperly and against the instruction 
of the directors or manager of the company, for any fouling 
or other of the above enumerated offences will be visited by 
penalties, however occasioned. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

innsAKCES. 

Antthihg is a nuisance at Common Law which infringes Definition of 

on or curtails the powers, rights, pnvileges of any one. 

Thus, it is a nuisance to block up or diminish the light of 

any window when a right to use the window has been 

acquired hj a certain length of user. It is a nuisance to 

pollute the air we breathe or the water which flows in any Air and 

stream, for we have a public right to the first being kept in ^*^'* 

a state of purity, and to the latter when flowing in private 

land the riparian owner has a right that it shall be kept free 

from the admixture of noxious matter, and the public have 

a right in all flowing water that it be kept pure ; and it is 

a nuisance for anyone to do any act which lessens the 

enjoyment of an;^ matter or thing in which there can be any 

property. There are many things which may be done on 

a man's land which are perfectly lawfal so long as what is 

done is confined within his own premises : for example, it 

may be necessary in the carrying on of a business or occu-> 

pation to collect a lai^e quantity of water, and this may be 

no nuisance while so contained and confined, but if^ escaping, 

it do any damage, he is bound at his peril to keep it where 

it is collected and in safety ; and it will not be sufficient to 

take all reasonable and prudent precautions in order to keep 

it in, for he will be held liable for whatever results from the 

escape — and this is equally true whether it be * beasts or i^iabiiity for 

water or filth or stenches.' But under the Sanitary Acts the 

word nuisance has a more restricted meaning, being con~ Nuisance as 

fined to those matters which are injurious to the public tne^itary 

health. Allowing water to collect on a railway bridge and ^^^ 

to drop from it on to the passengers in the road beneath is 

a nuisance, as it lessens the enjoyment of the way to the 

passers-by — but inasmuch as it is not directly injurious to 

health it is not a nuisance within the meaning of the various 
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Sanitaiy Acts. It may be more correct to say that a 
nuisance is everywhere the same, but the mode of proceed- 
ing to remove or remedy it under differing circumstances is 
different. A nuisance may be so limited as to affect onlj 
a private individual in his private capacity ; the remedy is 
then a private one — by action at law for damages, joined to 
a demand for an injunction to restrain its commission or 
continuance in the future. Or it may be of a public cha- 
racter, affecting the mass of the community, when an indict- 
ment should be preferred at common law; subsequently 
steps may be taken to obtain an injunction. But under the 
Sanitary Acts several matters are enumerated which are more 
or less directly or indirectly injurious to the public health, 
and to remove these various summary proceedings are to 
be taken in accordance with the provisions of the various 
Acts under which an urban or rural sanitary authority 
obtain their power. It has already been pointed out that 
by the abnost obsolete court leet of the lord of the manor 
all common law nuisances maybe proceeded against, penal- 
ties obtained against the wrong-doers, and steps taken to 
remove the nuisance. And it is by the /authoiiiy of the 
common law that injunctions have been obtained against 
local sanitary authorities in various parts of the country 
restraining them from pouring into rivers the sulliage of 
the towns and cities over whose health they are the ap- 
pointed guardians. These bodies in attempting to remove 
the nuisance at their door have committed the most wide- 
spread injury, polluting one of the main requisites of health, 
and bringing discredit on all sanitary operations. Under the 
Nuisances Eemoval Acts the word nuisance includes any 
premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or injurious to 
health ; any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, 
cesspool, drain, or ashpit so foul as to be a nuisance or inju- 
rious to health ; any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or 
injurious to health ; and any accumulation or deposit which 
is a nuisance or injurious to health. But it is provided that 
no such accumulation or deposit as shall be necessary for the 
effectual carrying on of any business or manufacture shall 
be punishable as a nuisance under this section, when it is 
proved to the satisfaction of the justices that the accumu- 
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lation or deposit has not been kept longer than is necessary 
for the purposes of snch business or manufacture, and 
that the best available means have been taken for protecting 
the public £rom injury to health thereby. 

Under the Sanitary Act, 1866, this definition was ex- Nuiaancei 

• .f » » under the 

tended to mean any house or part of a house so oyer- sanitary 
crowded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the health of 
the inmates. 

Any factory, workshop, or workplace not abready under Faetoriee. 
the operation of any general Act for the regulation of 
factories or bakehouses not kept in a cleanly state, or not 
ventilated in such a manner as to render harmless as far 
as practicable any gases, vapours, dust, or other impurities 
generated in the course of the work carried on therein 
that are a nuisance, or injurious, or dangerous to health, 
or so overcrowded while work is carried 6n as to be 
dangerous or prejudicial to the health of those employed 
therein. 

Any fireplace or furnace which does not as far as Firepiaoesor 
practicable consume the smoke arising from the com- 
bustible used in such fireplace or furnace, and is used 
within the district of a sanitary authority for working 
engines by steam, or in any mill, factory, dyehouse, 
brewery, bakehouse, or gas works, or in any manu&ctory 
or trade process whatsoever. Any chimney (not being Chimneys » 
the chimney of a private dwelling-house) sending forth ^° 
black smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance. 

Provided, first, that in places where no enactment is in 
force compelling fireplaces or furnaces to consume their 
own smoke, the foregoing enactment as to fireplaces and 
furnaces consuming their own smoke shall not come into 
operation until the expiration of one year from the date of 
the passing of the Act (7th August, 1866). 

Secondly, that where a person is summoned before the 
u stices in respect of a nuisance arising from a fireplace or 
furnace which does not consume the smoke arising from 
the combustible used in such fireplace or furnace, the 
justices may hold that no nuisance is created within the 
meaning of this Act, and dismiss the complaint if they are 
satisfied that such fireplace or furnace is constructed in 
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such manner as to consume as far as practicable, having 
regard to the nature of the manufacture or trade, all smoke 
arising therefrom, and that such fireplace or furnace has 
been carefally attended to 1^ the person having the charge 
thereof. Besides these direct ntiisances, others may be 
reckoned as indirect, such as unwholesome food, and under 
the head of common nuisances, according to Blackstone, 
are all offences against the public order and economical 
regimen of the State, being either the doing of a thing to 
the annoyance of all the king's subjects, or the neglecting 
to do a thing which the common good requires. The 
tenth section of the Nuisances Bicmoyal Act, 1855, provides 
for the persons who may give notice of a nuisance. They 
may be any person who is aggrieved thereby, or the 
sanitary inspector, or any paid officer of the sanitary 
authority, any two inhabitants of the parish or place to 
which the nuisance relates, the relieving officer of the 
union or parish, any constable or any officer of the con- 
stabulary or police force of the district or place ; if the 
premises be a common lodging house, any person appointed 
for the inspection of common lodging houses. Any notice 
which may be sent to the sanitary authority should be 
at once entered in the presentment book by the inspector 
of nuisances, and steps at once taken to abate the nuisance. 
In the Nuisances Removal Act, 1855, a form of iiotice is 
given, which may be used by persons wishing to bring a 
nuisance under the notice of the sanitary authority ; it is 
in the words following, but any form of notice is sufficient 
if set out with sufficient distinctness to enable the sanitary 
authority to discover the site and character of the 
nuisance : — 

Form ( ). 
NOTICE OF NUISANCE. 

To the Sfc, 8fc.y Sanitary Authority. 

I (or we) (the person aggrieved by the nuisance herein- 
after described), (or the undersigned and described inhabi- 
tant, householder, sanitary inspector, &c.) do hereby give 
you notice, that there exists in or upon the (dwelling 
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house, yard, &c.) sitnate at . (giye here snch 

descriptioii as may be sufficient to identify the premises) in 

the parish of in jonr district, under the 

Nuisances Bemoval Act, 1855, the following nuisance — 

(here describe the nnisancie) (thns — a dwelKng house or 

building a nuisance or injurious to health for want of a 

privy or drain, or sufficient means of ventilation, or so 

dilapidated or so filthy as to be a nuisance or injurious to 

health, or a drain or ditch so foul as to be a nuisance 

or injurious to health, or an accumulation of &,g, <&c., 

which is a nuisance or injurious to health, or swine so kept 

as to be a nuisance or injurious to health), and that such 

nuisance is caused by (here name the person, if known, or 

add, by some person unknown.) 

Dated this day of 187 . 

(Signed) 

The Sanitary Act of 1866 made another and most impor- overcrowd- 
tant extension of nuisance by including in it overcrowding, ** 
but it must be observed that no proceedings can be taken 
under the Act unless the overcrowding take place from more 
than one fisimily being the occupants of the house. The 29th 
section of thelSfuisances Removal Act provides that whenever 
the Medical Officer of Health, if there be one, or if none, 
whenever two qualified medical practitioners shall certify 
to the local authority that any house is so overcrowded as 
to be dangeroiCs or prejudicial to the health of the inhabi- 
tants, and the inhabitants shall consist of more than one 
^Eimily, the local authority shall cause proceedings to be 
taken before the justices to abate such overcrowding, • 
and the justices shall thereupon make such order as 
they think fit and the person permitting such over- 
crowding shall forfeit a sum not exceeding forty shillings. 
In districts where the Secretary of State, that is now the Lodging- 
Local Gk)vemment Board, have directed the enactment to Srban sani 
be in force either in the City of London, or any district or J^tsf^ 
parish within the area presided over by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works — or any municipal borough, or of any 
place under the Local Government Act, 1858, or any local 
improvement Act, or any city or town containing, according 
to the census for the time being in force, a population of not 
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less than 5,000 inhabitants, after notice to that effect in 
the London Gazette^ the sanitary anthority may make r&> 
gnlations — 

1. For fixing the nnmber of persons who may occupy a 
honse or part of a house, whicli is let in lodgings or occu- 
pied by members of more than one &mily. 

2. For the registration of houses thus let or occupied in 
lodgings. 

8. For the inspection of such houses and the keeping the 
sapie in a cleanly and wholesome state. 

4. For enforcing therein the provision of privy accommo- 
dation and other appliances and means of cleanliness in pro- 
portion to the number of lodgings and occupiers and the 
cleansing and ventilation of the common passages and stair- 
cases. 

5. For the cleansing and lime- whiting at stated times of 
such premises. 

These provisions are to apply to common lodging houses 
within the meaning of the Common Lodging House Acts. 
They are to be enforced by penalties not exceeding 40«. for 
any one offence, with additional penalty not exceeding 20». 
for every day during which the offence continues, and two 
offences of overcrowding or cellar dwelling occurring with- 
in three months may lead to the permanent closing of the 
premises by the sanitary authority. 

Having received notice of the existence df a nuisance on 
any premises, it will be necessary to examine into the com- 
plaint, and for this purpose the sanitary authority, or any 
of their officers, may demand to enter and inspect the same 
between nine in the morning and six in the evening. If 
entry is refused, notice is to be served on the party re- 
fusing to the effect that application will be made to a jus- 
tice to get an order under his hand requiring the person 
having custody of the premises to admit the sanitary au- 
thority or their officer. The justice having heard on oath 
evidence that there is reasonable ground for believing a 
nuisance to exist, can then grant his order, and the entry 
can then be made — either to ground further proceedings, 
to examine the premises, to ascertain the course of drains, 
or inspect works ordered by justices to be executed : and 
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farther, ihej may enter and remove or abate a nuisance in to abate a 
case of non-compliance or an infringement of the order '^^*^«^^- 
of justices; or to inspect or examine any carcase, meat, to inspect 
ponltiy, game, flesh, fish, firuit, vegetables, com, bread, or '**°^ 
flonr on the premises. They may do this at all reasonable 
honrs, or at snch honrs as the business is carried on on the 
premises, without any previous notice. Having thus en- 
quired into and ascertained the existence of a nuisance 
and its character, the sanitary authority must then serve a Notice to 
notice on the person who causes the nuisance, or upon nuiaaace. 
whose premises it exists, to abate it to the satisfaction of 
the of&cer of the sanitary authority. This notice should Time. 
specify a time within which the nuisance is to be removed 
or abated or discontinued. Should the time expire and the Ck)mpui90i7 
nuisance continue, then another notice should be served on ^ ^* 

the defaulting party informing them that compulsory pro- 
ceedings will be taken, and a summons should then be ob- 
tained from a justice by the inspector of nuisances, re- 
quiring the persons by whose act, default, permission, or 
sufferance the nuisance has arisen or continues, or if the 
person cannot be found, then on the owneror occupier of the 
premises on which the nuisance arises, to appear before two Appearance 
justices in petty sessions, in order that the complaint may ^^. 
be heard and adjudicated upon. If the justices are satisfied order of jus- 

tAoM to abate 

ihat the nuisance still exists, or if removed, is likely to be nuisance. 
renewed, they are to make an order in writing under their 
bands and seals requiring the removal of the nuisance, with 
all costs incurred up to the time of making the order. The 
order of the justices may require the person on whom ib is 
made to provide sufficient privy accommodation, means of Privy ac- 
drainage, or ventilation, or to make safe or habitable, or to umT ^ 
have, cleanse, whitewash, disinfect, or purify the premises 
which are a nuisance or injurious to health, or any part of cleansing 
the premises, or to drain, empty, cleanse, fill up, amend or ^" ^' 
remove the injurious pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, 
privy, urinal, cesspool, drain, or ashpit which is a nuisance 
or injurious to health, or to provide a substitute for any of 
these, or to carry away the accumulation or deposit which 
is a nuisance or injurious to health, or to provide for 
cleanly and wholesome keeping of any animal, or to remove Removing 
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the animal if it be imposenble to keep it without creatizig a 
nuisance, and generally to do whatever is necessary to abate 
the nuisance within a time to be specified in the notice. 
They may also by their order prohibit any act likely to 
cause the recurrence of the nuisance complained of. They 
may prohibit the use of any promisee as a human habita- 
tion, and after having made such order, they may, when 
they are satisfied that the house has been so cleansed or 
repaired as to be fit for habitation, make another order 
from the date of which the house may be again let or in- 
habited. Any one acting in defiance of the order of the 
justices may be fined 20^. per day during which he acts con- 
trary to such orders, and ten shillings a day while he declines 
to do any act ordered by the justices. After obtaining the 
order of the justices, the sanitary authority can itself enter 
the premises, either to remove or abate the nuisance con- 
demned or prohibited, and recover the costs, not exceeding 
one year's rack rent of the premises, either by action in a 
court of law or in the county court, or summarily before 
justices, upon summons. The justices can divide the 
penalties and costs between various parties in any manner 
they may deem reasonable ; they may excuse persons on 
the ground of poverty or other special circumstances ; or 
if they consider a complaint made by the sanitary authority 
to have been unfounded or vexatious, they may condemn 
the authority to pay the costs incurred by the party against 
whom the complaint is made, or any part thereof. K 
structural works are required in order to abate a nuisance, 
the justices may order such works to be executed under the 
direction of the sanitary authority; but there is a power of 
appeal to the Quarter Sessions against such order, and, in- 
deed, against any order under these Acts ; and the order will 
stand over if the person against whom the order has been 
made within seven days takes the necessary steps to have the 
appeal heard and determined. K in any of these cases the 
person by whose act or default the nuisance has arisen, or 
the owner or occapier of the premises, cannot be found, the 
sanitary authority can have the order addressed to and 
executed by them, and the cost defrayed out of the sanitary 
rates. If any manure or other thing remain in the hands d 
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the saaiitary authority after abating the nuisance, they may 

8^ it by public auction after not less than five days' notice, Saie of 

unless the delay would be injurious to health, when an 

order for the inuuediate sale or destruction of the material 

may be made by the justices. Any money resulting from surplus to be 

such a sale may be appropriated in payment of the costs owner. 

BJid expenses incurred by the sanitary authority; any 

surplus is to be paid over, on demand, to the owner of the 

material, whatever it may be. As surveyors of highways. 

iiie urban sanitary authority, and in rural districts the Cleansing 

surveyor of highways, may make scour, cleanse, and keep 

open all ditches, gutters, drains, or watercourses in and 

through any lands or grounds adjoining or lying near to 

any highway, upon paying to the owner, if they are not 

waste or common, for any damage done. Should any Payment of 

ditchy gutter, drain, or watercourse used, or partly used, for twr^^ ^ 

the conveyance of water, filth, sewage or other matter from Ditches re- 

•a 1 •! J. • -I • J.1 • quiring ne^i 

any house, buildings, or premises, be a nuisance, the sam- outlets. 
tary authority, if they think it necessary, are required to lay 
down, either partly or entirely, a new sewer, and to keep it 
in good repair ; they can enter lands for this purpose, and 
can assess all lands and buildings, to pay either at once or Assessment 
in payments spread over a term> of years, the amount ex- J^|*^<^88; 
pended by them for this purpose. Should the sewer, <fec., joint work. 
be within the jurisdiction of difierent sanitary authorities, 
then each authority can levy for the share of the expenses 
within its own jurisdiction which corresponds to the pro- 
portions of work executed by each. The assessment is 
limited to one shilling in the pound on the rateable value 
of the premises. 

Besides the nuisances before enumerated, if the medical S'^*^*^*^, 

. , . . . fro°i candle 

officer of health, or any two medical practitioners, or if ten or other 
inhabitants report to the sanitary authority that any candle- 
house, melting-houses, melting-place or soap-house, or any 
building or place for boiling offal or blood, or for boiling, 
burning, or crushing bones, or any manufactory, building, 
or place used for any trade, business, process, or manufac- 
tory causing effluvium, is a nuisance or injurious to the 
health of the inhabitants of the neighbourhood, the sanitary 

authority are to obtain a summons against the parties, 

x2 
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causing them to appear before two jnstiees in petiy sessions ; 
and if, upon enquiry, it appear that the trade or business 
carried on by the person complained against is a nuisance, 
or causes any effluvium injurious to the health of the inha- 
bitants of the neighbourhood, and that such person shall 
not have used the best practicable means for abating such 
nuisance, or preventing or counteracting such effluvia, the 
owner or occupier, or any person employed by the owner 
or occupier, maybe find 6Z. or not less than forty •shillings; 
and upon a second conviction, 101. ; and for each subsequent 
conviction, double the amount of the penalty imposed for 
the preceding conviction, up to 2001, The justices may sus- 
pend their final determination, and the person convicted may 
appeal against fiu<;h conviction, or, at the very conmience- 
ment of the proceedings, may object to the jurisdiction of 
the magistrates ; upon which the sanitary authority must 
take proceedings in law or equity in the superior courts for 
preventing or abating the nuisance complained of. This 
provision only, however, applies to the district of an urban 
sanitary authority. After giving a public notice, calling on 
persons periodically to remove manure, &c., from stables or 
mews, any person who neglects to do so will be liable to a 
penalty of twenty shillings a-day for every day that the 
manure is allowed to accumulate. This provision also only, 
applies to urban sanitary districts. 

The inspector of nuisances is bound from time to time 
to make inspection of the district, and to exercise the vari- 
ous powers for abatement and prevention of the nuisances 
before enumerated. In doing this he will be aided and di- 
rected by the medical officer of health, and must be in 
continual communication with the clerk and surveyor to 
the sanitary authority in order to secure their help and 
advice. Should the sanitary authority make default in 
thus carrying out their duties, the Local Government Board 
may authorise the chief officer of police to discharge the 
duties, but he will not be able to enter any house or part 
of a house held as a dwelling without the consent of the 
occupiers, or without the warrant of a justice of the peace. 

The sanitary authority, upon the certificate of any 
legally qualified medical practitioner, may order any house 
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or> any articles therein to be cleansed and disinfected in 
order to prevent or clieck infectious or contagions disease ; 
and if the order is not obeyed, may do the work them- 
selves, charge the expenses on the person in default, and 
recover penalties of not less than one shilling, and not ex- Penalties, 
ceeding ten shillings, for every day in which there is 
de&ult. If the persons are too poor to pay, the sanitary 
anthority may themselves do what is necessary. They ^l^^?L 
may farther provide a proper place for disinfecting clothes clothes, &c. 
and bedding, and disinfect them free of charge, and may 
also provide carriages to convey infected persons either to Removal of 
hospitals or to their own houses, and pay the expenses in- hospitals. 
cuiTed in such conveyance. If any person suffering from 
any dangerous infectious disease enter any public convey- Pnbiic con- 
ance without previously notifying to the driver that he is 
so snfferiBg, he will be liable to a penalty of £5 and all the Penalties. 
•costs to which the owner or driver may be put in conse- 
quence. No owner or driver is obliged to carry a person PubUc con- 
eo suffering untU they shall have been paid a sum neces- '"'--• 
sary to cover any losses or expenses to which they may be 
put in consequence of such conveyance. If any person has 
been carried in any public conveyance, it must be at once 
properly disinfected, or the owner or driver may be fined 
any sum not exceeding £5. 

Persons suffering under these diseases may be removed Removal to 
to a hospital, if there be one provided by the sanitary au- fi.?mSdg- 
thority — when the sick person is without proper lodging or ings or ships. 
accommodation or lodged in a room occupied by more than 
one family ; or being on board any ship or vessel. For ?™^^ °' 
this purpose the sanitary authority may themselves pro- 
vide hospitals either separately or in conjunction with 
other sanitary authorities, or may enter into arrangements 
with the managers of hospitals for the reception of any 
such persons within a sanitary district by making an 
annual payment or otherwise. Any person who wilfully Exposure in 
exposes himself in any street, public place, or public con- Sreete. 
veyance while labouring under any infectious disease, or 
any person exposing, selling, or transmitting any infected Transmis- 
clothes or bedding, may be fined £5. This does not apply clothes, &c. 
to clothes transmitted for the purpose of disinfection. If 
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aoiy innkeeper or other person knowingly let any room or part 
of a house in which there has been any person goffering from 
any infectious disease without having first thoroughly disin- 
fected the room, &c., to the satisfaction of a qualified medical 
practitioner, he will be liable to a penalty not exceeding £20. 

Akin to these powers are those given in the Sanitary 
Act, 1866, to the sanitary authority to provide places for 
the reception of dead bodies, to prevent them acting injuria 
ously on the health of other inmates of the house in which 
the sick person has died, and where, from limited accom- 
modation, it is desirable the dead should not remain among 
the living. The sanitary authority is also empowered to 
provide places where post-mortem examinations may be 
made when required. 

It is important to the exercise of these powers of the 
sanitary authority to note that with the sanction of the 
Local Government Board they may lay down rules for re- 
moval to hospitals of any persons who are ill onboard ship of 
any infectious disorder, but where there is a port authority 
under the Public Health Act of 1872, such powers may be 
executed by that authority. These laws with respect to 
nuisances are permanently in operation, but ihere are 
others which can be put in force by the Local Government 
Board in sections where any part of the country is threat- 
ened with, or is affected by, any formidable epidemic, en- 
demic, or contagious disease. These relate to the speedy 
interment of the dead, house-to-house visitations, and for 
the dispensing of medicines and affording medical aid to 
persons exposed to the influences before mentioned. In 
order to carry out these purposes, the sanitary authority 
may appoint and pay medical or other officers and persons * 
to carry out any regulations and directions made and issued 
by the Local GK>vemment Board; and any persons who 
wilfully violate or n^lect these, may be prosecuted or have 
other legal proceedings instituted against them by the local 
authority. Any person obstructing anyone acting for these 
purposes under the direction of the sanitary anthoriiy, 
may be fineil £5. Such fines, when levied, to be appropri- 
ated to the payment of the expenses incurred in carrying 
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out the sanitary regulations made by the Local Govern- Payment to 

. T> J medical men 

ment I5oara. for servioee 

If any Poor Law Medical Officer or other medical prac- tSSS'l^i^ 
titioner perform any of the services required by these regu- 
lations on board any ship in any port, he is entitled to pay- 
ment for such services from the captain of the ship on be- 
half of the owners. In case there should be any dispute as 
to the amount to be paid, a justice may decide what is rea- 
sonably to be paid up to £20, and a summary remedy is 
given to the medical attendant to recover up to that 
amount for services rendered. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

GENERAL. 

The Sanitary Authority will have control over various 
other matters not before specified. Thus, urban authori- 
ties may establish markets and market-houses, but so as 
not to interfere with or injure any private interests ; and 
since the passing of the Burial Acts, in cases where the 
vestry have adopted them, may, at the option of the 
vestry, be constituted the burial board, with all the powers, 
rights and duties thereto attaching, and with power to levy 
rates in the same manner as general district rates, or may 
take the money out of the general district rates to meet the 
expenses of carrying into execution the powers of the Acts. 
The Sanitary Act, 1866, makes provision for a similar trans- 
fer of duties from the burial board of any district where cen- 
ter min ous with the district of a local board of health. This is 
to be done by resolution of the vestry and by agreement of 
the burial board. By these acts old burial grounds may be 
discontinued by order of the Local Government Board, and 
provision is made for the construction of new burial 
grounds either within or without the districts for which 
they are provided. No ground can be provided vrithin 
100 yards of a d^ielling-house, without the consent in 
writing of the owner, lessee and occupier. Every burial 
ground must have part of it unconsecrated in every case, 
unless by unanimous resolution of the vestry; the new 
burial ground is to be conveyed, settled and consecrated 
in Hke manner as the old churchyard. In the burial 
grounds thus provided, whether in the consecrated or un- 
consecrated portions, the parishioners and all other parties 
will have exactly the same rights as they had in the old 
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bnrial groand of the parisli. The Local Govemment Board, 
as well as the Bishop, will haye control over the fees, which 
are to be identical in both portions of the cemetery ; and 
the fee for bniial of paupers to be paid to inciunbents is 
limited to 1^. and in any case no greater fee than.2«. 6(2. is 
to be paid as a fee for boriaL 

The following are in force as B«egulations for Bnrial 
Gronnds provided under the Acts 15 & 16 Vict., cap. 85 ; 
16 <fc 17 Yict., cap. 134 j 17 & 18 Vict., cap. 87 ; 18 & 19 
Vict., cap. 128, and 20 & 21 Vict., cap. 81. 

J. — The burial ground shall be effectually fenced, and, ii 
necessaiy,^ xmderdrained to such a depth as will prevent 
water remaining in any grave or vault. 

II. — The area to be used for graves shall be divided into 
grave-spaces, to be designated by convenient marks, so that 
the position of each may be readily determined, and a 
corresponding plan kept on which each grave-space shaU 
be shown. 

III. — ^The grave-spaces for the burial of persons above 
12 years of age shall be at least 9 feet by 4 feet, and those 
for the burial of children under 12 years of age, 6 feet by 
3 feet, or, if preferred, half the measurement of the adult 
grave-space, namely, 4^ feet by 4 feet. 

rV. — ^A register of graves shall be kept, in which the 
name, age, and date of burial in each shall be duly re- 
gistered. 

V. — ^No body shall be buried in any vault or walled grave, 
unless the cojB&n be separately entombed in an air-tight 
manner ; that is, by properly cemented stone or brick work, 
which shall never be disturbed. 

VI. — One body only shall be buried in a grave at one 
time, unless the bodies be those of members of the same 
family. 

VII. — No unwalled grave shall be re-opened within 14 
years after the burial of a person above 12 years of age, or 
within 8 years after the burial of a child under 12 years of 
age, unless to bury another member of the same family, in 
which case a layer of earth not less than one foot thick shall 
be left undisturbed above the previously buried cofl&n ; but 
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if, on re-opening any grave, the soil be fonnd to be offisnsive, 
such soil shall not be disturbed, and in no case shall human 
remains be removed from the grave. 

VIII. — "No coffin shall be buried in any unwalled grave 
within 4 feet of the ordinary level of the ground, unless it 
contains the body of a child under 12 years, when it shall 
not be less than 3 feet below that level. 

The control of vaccination will be in the hands of the board 
of guardians of any district not as the rural sanitary autho- 
rity, but as appointed by the Vaccination Acts to carry out 
their various provisions. They may appoint and pay public 
vaccinators, and also appoint a public officer to prosecute 
parents not having their children vaccinated in accordance 
with the law, and penalties are provided in order to enforce 
its provisions, and to prevent inoculation of small-pox. Urban 
sanitary authorilies are empowered to license, and also, if 
necessary, to provide slaughter-houses, and to make bye- 
laws and regulations for their proper conduct, and to pre- 
vent their becoming nuisances. Besides being surveyors of 
highways, and thus exercising control over the public high- 
ways, urban sanitary authorities direct traffic in the streets, 
and regnlate public conveyances and hackney carriages, 
and may make bye-laws for that purpose. They are also 
enabled to construct tramways by provisional order from 
the Board of Trad©, or to purchase them when constructed, 
and afterwards to lease them or take tolls for their use, 
but the sanitary authority has no power itself to work 
tramways in its district. If other parties apply for powers 
to construct a tramway, the consent of the local authority 
and road authority of district is necessary, and if not ac- 
corded the parties must obtain a special Act. The general 
powers of sanitary authorities as to baths and washhouses, 
public parks and pleasure-grounds, libraries, coaches, fires, 
&c., will be found set out in the table of powers. In the 
last Session of Parliament an Act was passed to prevent 
adulteration of food and drugs. By this act analysts with 
competent medical, chemical, and microscopical knowledge, 
are to be appointed. These analysts are to examine and 
report upon any article of food submitted to them by in- 
spectors of nuisances or inspectors of weights and mea- 
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sores or inspectors of markets. Upon these reports per- 
sons maj be found guilty of adulteration, and any person 
found guilty of selling any article which to his knowledge 
contains any ingredient injurious to health may be fined 
20L, «ad upon subsequent offence, the name and place of 
abode of the person offending may be published, at his own 
expense, in any manner directed by the justices. It is 
important to know that any substance added to increase 
weight will be considered as an adulteration. Any person 
may have any article examined by a public analyst upon 
payment of a fee varying from 28, 6d. to 10«. 6d, The 
inspector of nuisances will probably be appointed by the 
local authority also inspector of lodging-houses. It is in 
the power of the local authority to fix rules and regulations 
for these houses, which are placed under their control either 
by the Sanitary Act, 1866, or the Common Lodging-Houses 
Acts. The subjoined form of regulations will supply all 
the information needed as to the mles which should be 
enforced. 



URBAN 8AOTTARY AUTHORITY. 



BegtUaUons for the government of Cormnon Lodging-Hovses 
ioUMn the amd District of made by 

the Samtcury Authority, vmder the Provisions of the 
" Common Lodging^Hotises Act, 1851." 

1. That every common lodgiug-house shall be registered, 
and no greater number of lodgers shall be allowed to lodge 
therein than is expressed in such register ; and the keeper 
shall cause his or her name, and the number of lodgers for 
which the house is registered, to be painted on a board, 
3 feet long by 2 feet broad, in legible white letters, not less 
than two inches in height, on a black ground, which shall 
be conspicuously placed, and at all times exhibited on the 
outside of such lodging-house.^ 

2. That the number of the family of each keeper must be 
considered in fixing the number of the lodgers, and a capa- 
city of 250 cubic feet must be allowed in each sleeping- 
room for every lodger. 

3. That the keeper of a lodging-house shaU not receive 
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if, on re- opening any grave, tlie soil be fonnd to be offisnsive, 
such soil shall not be disturbed, and in no case shall human 
remains be removed from the grave. 

VIII. — No coffin shall be buried in any unwalled grave 
within 4 feet of the ordinary level of the ground, unless it 
contains the body of a child under 12 years, when it shall 
not be less than 3 feet below that level. 

The control of vaccination will be in the hands of the board 
of guardians of any district not as the rural sanitary autho- 
rity, but as appointed by the Vaccination Acts to carry out 
their various provisions. They may appoint and pay public 
vaccinators, and also appoint a public officer to prosecute 
parents not having their children vaccinated in accordance 
with the law, and penalties are provided in order to enforce 
its provisions, and to prevent inoculation of small-pox. Urban 
sanitary authorilies are empowered to license, and also, if 
necessary, to provide slaughter-houses, and to make bye- 
laws and regulations for their proper conduct, and to pre- 
vent their becoming nuisances. Besides being surveyors of 
highways, and thus exercising control over the public high- 
ways, urban sanitary authorities direct traffic in the streets, 
and regnlate public convejrances and hackney carriages, 
and may make bye-laws for that purpose. They are also 
enabled to construct tramways by provisional order from 
the Board of Trad©, or to purchase them when constructed, 
and afterwards to lease them or take tolls for their use, 
but the sanitary authority has no power itself to work 
tramways in its district. If other parties apply for powers 
to construct a tramway, the consent of the local authority 
and road authority of district is necessary, and if not ac- 
corded the parties must obtain a special Act. The general 
powers of sanitary authorities as to baths and washhouses, 
public parks and pleasure-grounds, libraries, coaches, fires, 
&c., will be found set out in the table of powers. In the 
last Session of Parliament an Act was passed to prevent 
adulteration of food and drugs. By this act analysts with 
competent medical, chemical, and microscopical knowledge, 
are to be appointed. These analysts are to examine and 
report upon any article of food submitted to them by in- 
spectors of nuisances or inspectors of weights and mea- 
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sores or inspectors of markets. XTpon these reports per- 
sons maj be found guilty of adulteration, and any person 
found guilty of selling any article which to his knowledge 
contains any ingredient injurious to health may be fined 
20L, and upon subsequent offence, the name and place of 
abode of the person offending may be published, at his own 
expense, in any manner directed by the justices. It is 
important to know that any substance added to increase 
weight will be considered as an adulteration. Any person 
may haye any article examined by a public analyst upon 
payment of a fee varying from 28. 6d, to 10«. 6d, The 
inspector of nuisances will probably be appointed by the 
local authority also inspector of lodging-houses. It is in 
the power of the local authority to fix rules and regulations 
for these hooses, which are placed under their control either 
by the Sanitary Act, 1866, or the Common Lodging-Houses 
Acts. The subjoined form of regulations will supply all 
the information needed as to the mles which should be 
enforced. 



URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY. 



BegidaUons for the government of Common Lodging -ISouses 
ioithdn the tmd District of made by 

the Samtcury Authority, vmder the Provisions of the 
" Common Lodging^Hovses Act, 1851." 

1. That every common lodgiag-house shall be registered, 
and no greater number of lodgers shall be allowed to lodge 
therein than is expressed in such register ; and the keeper 
shi^ cause his or her name, and the number of lodgers for 
which the house is registered, to be painted on a board, 
3 feet long by 2 feet broad, in legible white letters, not less 
than two inches in height, on a black ground, which shall 
be conspicuously placed, and at all times exhibited on the 
outside of such lodging-house.^ 

2. That the number of the family of each keeper must be 
considered in fixing the number of the lodgers, and a capa- 
ciiy of 250 cubic feet must be allowed in each sleeping- 
room for every lodger. 

3. That the keeper of a lodging-house shaU not receive 
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therein, or in any room thereof, a greater number of lodgers 
than is expressed in a ticket, signed by the inspector of 
common lodging-houses, according to tiie form at foot of 
these regulations, and the keeper shall hang up, in a con^ 
spicuous part of each room, a copy of such ticket, and shall 
keep the same at all times visible and legible. 

An adeqnate supply of the tickets may be had on ap- 
plication at the office of the inspector. 

4. That the keeper of snch lodging-house shall reduce 
the number of lodgers upon receiving notice to that effect 
from the inspector ; such notice stating therein the special 
cause of the same being given, but the period during which 
such notice shall continue in force shall not exceed one 
month. 

5. That rooms used as kitchens or sculleries shall not be 
occupied as sleeping rooms, and that rooms in the base- 
ment, or below the level of the ground, shall not be used a£ 
sleeping rooms. 

6. That persons of opposite sexes shall not occupy the 
same sleeping apartment, except married persons, or parents 
and their children under fourteen, or other children under 
ten years of age ; and that two children under eight years 
of age are to be counted as one adult. 

7. That each room occupied as a sleeping apartment 
shall be Aimished with bedsteads, and sufficient bedding 
for the number of lodgers registered for each room ; the 
bedsteads must at all times be kept in good order, and the 
bed linen clean. 

8. That the keeper shall cause the windows of every 
sleeping room to be kept open to the ftdl width thereof, 
from nine to eleven o'clock in the morning, and from two 
till four o'clock in the afternoon of every day, unless pre- 
vented by tempestuous weather, or by the illness of any in- 
mate in such room ; and during the time the windows are 
opened, as aforesaid, shall cause the bed clothes of every 
bed in such room to be turned down and exposed to thei 
air ; but in those rooms occupied by persons who work 
during the night and sleep in the day the windows shall be 
kept open from two till four o'clock in the afternoon. 
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9. That the keeper shall cause the floors of all the rooms, 
passages, and stairs to be thoroughly swept once at least in 
I ^ach day, and thoroughly washed once in each week, and 
shall canse the walls and ceilings of eyery room to be pro- 
perly cleansed and sufficiently lime-washed twice at least 
in Gveary year, daring the months of April and October, and 
the blankets, rags or coverlids ased in sach lodging-hoase 
shall be washed perfectly clean at least fonr times in every 
year, that is to say, at least once some time daring the first 
week of each of the several months of March, Jane, Sep- 
tember, and December, and at sach Other times as may be 
leqoired by the inspector. 

10. That the keeper shall canse every room to be ventila- 
ted, to the satisfaction of the inspector ; and in case of fever, 
or any other infectioas or contagions disorder occnrring in 
any sach lodging-honse, the keeper shall forthwith give no- 
tice thereof to the inspector, that he may inspect the same, 
and direct any disinfecting process ; and the keeper shall 
canse the blankets and bed clothes nsed by any person 
affected by sach disorder to be thoroaghly cleansed, and 
the bedding to be fumigated immediately afier the removal 
of the person affected by such disorder, in such manner 
as may be ordered by the inspector ; and when the district 
in which any such lodging-house is situate is visited or 
threatened by any epidemic, endemic, or contagions disease, 
the keeper shall make such reduction of the number of 
lodgers in each room as the local authority shall direct. 

11. That every such lodging-house shall be furnished 
with a dust-bin, of sufficient size to contain the dust, ashes, 
and refuse that accumulates in the interval of its being 
cleared away, which shall not exceed two weeks. 

12. That a water-closet, or privy, shall be provided for 
every such lodgiDg-house, having a yard or other facilities 
for the erection thereof, and where such feudlities do not 
exist, or where the closet or privy is used in common by 
the lodgers of two or more houses, the privy or closet must 
be provided in some place conveniently contiguous, to the 
satds&ction of the inspector ; and for every twenty lodgers 
to be accommodated a separate clos^ or privy shall be 
provided. 
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13. That the drainfl, closets, and sinks shall be trapped, 
so ics to prevent the effluvia coming np from the sewers or 
cesspools; the sink in the yard shall be so placed as to take 
all waste water through the drain from the closets ; and 
the seat, floor, and walls of the water-closet or privy shall 
be kept free from filth, and clean in all other respects. 

14. That the yards and areas of every lodging-house 
shall bo properly paved, so as to run dry and effectually 
take off aU waste water; and every such lodging-house 
shall have a proper drain, communicating with a common 
sewer, where such seWer is within one hundred feet of the 
premises. 

15. That the keeper of every lodging-house shall provide 
such accommodation for cooking and washing, and such a 
supply of water for the use of lodgers, as shall be satisfac- 
tory to the inspector. 



URBAN SANITARY AUTHORITY. 



COIOCON LODGIKG-HOUSB TiCKET, No. 

Lodging-House 

No. of Boom for which this ticket is intended, No, 

Eegistered to accommodate Lodgers. 



In Bourn 
No.1 


In Boom 
No. 2 


In Boom 
No. 8 


In Boom 
No. 4 


In Boom 
No.fi 


TOTAL 






• 





















N.B. — By the Common Lodging-Houses Act, 1851, every 
person offending against any of the provisions of the Act, 
or of the above regulations, will be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding five pounds. 
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Sanitary Aidkoriiy BeguUUions relating to Junises let in lodg^ 
ings or oeeujned hy members of more thm one fa/mily. 
Made pursuant to ths provisions of the Samtary Actj 
1866 (29 & 30 VictoricBy cap. 90, s, 35), and confirmed 
hy one of Her Majesty^ s principal SecretaHes of State, 

1st. " For fixing the nninber of persons who may occupy 
a house, or part of a house which is let in lodgings or occn- 
pied by members of more than one family." 

The number of persons who may occupy a house which 
is let in lodgings or occupied by members of more than one 
family shall be not more than the aggregate number of the 
persons who may legally occupy the rooms therein, and 
the number of persons who may occupy a room in a 
house which is so let or occupied shall be not more than 
one person to each and every three hundred cubic feet of 
space contained in the said room, provided that a room 
which is used in common by more than one family for the 
purpose of cooking shall not be used as a sleeping room, 
and provided that in the case of adults of different sexes 
occupying the same room as a sleeping room the number of 
persons who may occupy such room shall be not more than 
two besides children of such adults. 

For the purpose of this regulation two children under 
twelve years of age shall be counted as one person, and 
every person above twelve years of age shall be considered 
an adult. For any infraction of the foregoing regulations 
the owner of the house and the person paying or Hable to 
pay the rent of the house and the person paying or liable to 
pay the rent of the room shall be severally liable to the 
penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

2nd. " For the Registration of Houses thus let or occu- 
pied in lodgings." 

Whenever any house is let in lodgings or occupied by 
members of more than one family, the owner or the person 
so letting such house or part thereof or causing such house 
or part thereof to be so let or occupied, or receiving or col- 
lecting or being entitled to receive or to collect the rent for 
any part thereof shall, for the purpose of the registration of 
such house, upon requisition under the hand of an officer of 
the sanitary authority being left on the premises and within 
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seven days from the leading of such requisition, give notice 
in writing, by leaving the same at the offices of the sanitary 
authority, of the following particulars relating to such house, 
namely :— 

1. The number or name (if any) of such house, and the 

situation thereof. 

2. The name and address of the owner and of every person 

receiving or collecting or entitled to receive or to 
collect rent in respect of any part of such house. 

3. The average height, length, and breadth, in feet and 

inches, of each and every room therein. 

4. The numbers of the inmates respectively of each and 

every such room. 

5. The names of the several tenants or occupiers thereof. 

6. The several rents payable therefor. 

In case such notice be not so given as aforesaid or in 
case all such particulars as aforesaid are not in such notice 
truly set forth, the owner of the house and every person 
receiving or collecting or entitled to receive or to collect 
rent in respect of any part of such house shall severally be 
Hable to the penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

A register shall be kept at the offices of the vestry 
wherein shall be entered the cubical capaciiy of each room 
in any house which upon notice as aforesaid or on being 
inspected is found to be so let or occupied in lodgings, and 
also the number of inmates by whom each of such rooms 
may be lawfully occupied, and the name and address of the 
owner of such house, and of the person letting the room or 
receiving the rent thereof and the amount of the rent paid 
therefor. And the said register shall be open at all reasoi^ 
able times for the inspection of any ratepayer of the parish, or 
owner or inhabitant of the house. An extract from such regis- 
ter so far as relates to the number of persons by whom any 
room in any such house may legally be occupied, and a copy 
of any regulations applying thereto, shall on being supplied 
by any inspector of nuisances or other officer of the vestry 
be kept suspended in an undefaced and legible condition on 
the inside of the door of the room to which they refer ; and 
if the said extract and copy or either of them be not so 
kept suspended and in an undefaced and legible condition 
as aforesaid the owner of the house and the person receiv- 
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ing or collecting or entitled to receive or to collect the rent 
of such room and the person paying or liable to pay the 
rent of or occupying such room shall severally be liable to 
the penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

3rd. " For the inspection of such houses and the keeping 
the same in a cleanly and wholesome state." 

The medical officer of health or any inspector of nui- 
sances or other person who may be authorised by the 
vestry, or by any committee of the vestry, may enter at 
any time any house (other than a common lodging-house) 
so let or occupied as aforesaid and any room therein, for 
the purpose of inspecting and registering the same or as- 
certaining the occupiers thereof, and any person who shall 
refuse admission to or shall obstruct such medical officer of 
health, inspector, or such other person as aforesaid who 
may be entering or endeavouring to enter such house or 
performing or endeavouring to perform the duty of inspect- 
ing such house, or of ascertaining the occupiers thereof or 
of any room therein shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing forty shillings for any one offence. 

If on inspection the premises be found not to be in a 
cleanly and wholesome state from want of paving, white- 
washing, cleansing, repairing, effective drainage, proper 
ventilation or of other appliances and means of clearJiness, 
the vestry or the sanitary committee of the vestry may, by 
notice under the hand of an officer of the vestry to be left 
on the premises require the owner to pave, whitewash, 
cleanse, disinfect, properly drain, ventilate and repair the 
said premises, and from time to time periodically or other- 
wise as in such notice may be mentioned to do any or all 
such works as in the opinion of the vestry or of the said 
sanitary committee shall be necessary to keep the premises 
in a cleanly and wholesome state, and if the requisitions of 
such notice as aforesaid be not complied with within the 
time or at the period or periods therein specified, the owner 
shall be Hable to the penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

If any animal be kept on the premises so as to render 
them in the opinion of the medical officer of health unclean 
or unwholesome, the vestry or the sanitary committee of 
the vestry may require the animal so kept to be removed 
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within such time as they may order ; and if such order be 
not obeyed the person paying or liable to pay the rent shall 
be liable to the penalties hereinafber mentioned. 

Whenever, in any house or room so let or occupied as 
aforesaid, any person is taken with or suffering from small- 
pox, fever, or any dangerous infectious disorder, the person 
paying or Hable to pay the rent shall give or cause to be 
given immediate notice thereof at the office of the vestry, 
and the owner of the house and every person receiving or 
collecting or entitled to receive or to collect rent in respect 
of any part thereof, and every occupier and inmate respec- 
tively shall carry out or cause to be carried out any mea- 
sures for disinfection that the medical officer of health may 
direct. Any person failing to obey this regulation shaQ be 
liable to the penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

Whenever any person shall die in any house occupied as 
aforesaid from small-pox, fever, or any dangerous infectious 
disorder, the dead body shall forthwith be removed to some 
proper place away from such house ; and in case any per- 
son in such house shall die from other cause than an infec- 
tious disease and the medical officer of health shall direct 
the dead body to be removed, such dead body shall be 
removed to some proper place away from the said house as 
a:^ when the medical officer of health shall direct. In case 
any dead body be not removed as aforesaid the person pay- 
ing or liable to pay the rent of the house and the person 
paying or liable to pay the rent of the room in which such 
body shall be, shall severally be liable to the penalties here- 
inafter mentioned. 

4th. " For enforcing therein the provision of privy ac- 
commodation and other tCppliances and means of cleanliness 
in proportion to the number of lodgings and occupiers, and 
the cleansing and ventilation of the common passages and 
staircases.'* 

Every house so let or occupied as aforesaid shall be fur- 
nished with at least one enclosed and properly constructed 
watercloset and also a sufficient ashpit or dustbin ; and if 
the number of inmates be more than twenty and less than 
forty then with at least two such waterclosets, and so on 
for any greater number of inmates ; and every such house 
shall be famished with either a constant or a daily supply 
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of waiar, and if the supply be not constant there shall be 
provided to every such house for the storage of the water a 
clean sound covered receptacle capable of containing at 
least seven gallons for each several inmate, and the com- 
mon passages and staircases of every such house shall be 
cleansed as from time to time shall become requisite, and 
shall be constantly kept clean, and shall be ventilated to 
the satisfEu^on of the medical officer of health. If any 
house so let or occupied be without such water closet or 
water closets or such ashpit or dustbin as aforesaid, or 
without either a constant or a daily water supply, or having 
such daily water supply be without such water receptacle 
as aforesaid, or if the common passages and staircases be 
not cleansed and kept clean as aforesaid or be not ventilated 
as the medical officer of health may from time to time 
direct, then, and in every such case, the owner of the house 
and every person receiving or collecting or entitled to re- 
ceive or to collect rent in respect of any part thereof shall 
severally be liable to the penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

5th. " For the cleansing and limewhiting at stated times 
of such premises." 

AU the ceilings of every house which is so let or occupied 
as aforesaid, and the ceilings and walls of the water closet 
or water closets and the walls of the yard of every such 
house shall be cleansed and limewhited throughout in the 
month of April or May in every year; and in defiault 
hereof the owner of the house and every person receiving 
or collecting or entitled to receive or to collect rent in 
respect of any part thereof shall severally be liable to the 
penalties hereinafter mentioned. 

The penalties hereinbefore referred to for the infraction 
of any of the above regulations shall be a penalty not ex- 
ceeding forty shillings for any one ofiTence, with an addi- 
tional penalty not exceeding tweniy shillings for every day 
during which a default in obeying such regulations shall con- 
tinue ; and such penalties shall be recovered and applied 
as penalties under the aforesaid Sanitary Act, 1866. 

A certificate according to the form B in the Schedule to 
these regulations, signed by the clerk of the sanitary autho- 
rity, stating the entire number of lodgers allowed to sleep 

1.2 
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in eacb snch lodging-house, and eacli room of sacli house, 
and which number such house is registered to accommodate, 
will be supplied to the keeper of every house registered 
under these regulations. 

ScHHDTJLB A.— PORM OF NOTICE. 
Take Noticb, that certain Begulations haye been dnly made by the 
Sanitary authority for the , nnder the provisions 

of the Sanitary Act, 1866, and approved by one of Her Majesty's prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, for the Registration, Management, and 
Occupation of Honses let in lodgings or occupied by members of more 
than one family, situate within the 

; and you being the keeper of the Premises, No. 

Street, in the Parish of within the said 

, 80, as aforesaid, let or occupied, are hereby 

required, within Six weeks from this Notice, to Register such premises 

at the Office of the said Sanitary authority, 

, and if you do not have your premises so registered, you 
will be liable to a Penalty of Forty Shillings, with an additional 
Penalty of Twenty Shillings for every day during which such default 
shall continue. On your applying to the Clerk to the said 

, at the office aforesaid, your Premises will be 
Registered free of all chaige to you. 

Dated this day of one thousand eight 

hundred and 

SCHBDUXiB B. 

Certificate No, 

HOUSE LET IN LODGINGS, OR OCCUPIED BY MORE THAN 

ONE FAMILY. 
Street or Place 
Registered to accommodate persons, as specified below. 



In Boom 
No.l 


In Boom 
No. 2 


In Boom 
No. 8 


Tn Boom 
No. 4 


In Boom 
No. 6 


TOTAL 










• 




In Boom 
No. 6 


Tn Boom 
No. 7 


In Boom 
No. 8 


In Boom 
No.. 9 


In Boom 
No. 10 , 

















Dated this 



day of 



18 



Clerk to the said Sanitary authority. 



INDEX TO STATUTES PERTAINING TO PUBUC HEALTH, 
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I iCt 



Year 


Statute 


Name of Act 


1844-5 


7 & 8 Vict. c. 101 . 


Poor Law Amendment Act 


1845 . 


8 Vict, c 18 . 


Lands Clauses Act 


l«46-7 


9 & 10 Vict, c. 74 . 


Baths and Washhouses Act 


1847 . 


10 Vict, c 14 . 


Markets and Fairs Clauses Act 


1847 . 


10 Vict c. 15 . 


G-as Works Clauses Act 


1847 . 


10 Vict c 16 . 


Commissioners Clauses Act 


1847 . 


10 Vict c. 17 . 


"Waterworks Clauses Act 


1847-8 


10 & 11 Vict c. 34 . 


Towns Improvement Clauses Act 


1847-8 


10 & 11 Vict c. 61 . 


Baths and Washhouses Amendment Act 


1847-8 


10 & 11 Vict c. 89 . 


Towns Police Clauses Act 


1848-9 


11 & 12 Vict c. 63 . 


Public Health Act 


1848-9 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 91 . 


Parish Debts and Audit Act 


1849-60 


12 & 13 Vict. c. 94 . 


Public Health Supplemental Act 


1849-50 


12 & 13 Vict c. 103 . 


Poor Law Amendment Act 


1851-2 


14 & 16 Vict c. 28 . 


Common Lodging Houses Act 


1851-2 


14 & 15 Vict c. 34 . 


Labouring Classes Lodging Houses Act 


1852-3 


16 & 16 Vict c. 42 . 


Public Health Supplemental Act 


1852-3 


16 & 16 Vict. c. 85 . 


Burial Act 


1853-4 


16&17 Vict c. 41 . 


Common Lodging Houses Act 


1853-4 


16 & 17 Vict c. 134 . 


Burial Act 


1854-5 


17 & 18 Vict c 87. . 


Burial Act 


1855-6 


18 & 19 Vict c. 70 . 


Public Libraries Act 


1855-6 


18 & 19 Vict c. 116 . 


Diseases Prevention Act 


1855-6 


18 & 19 Vict. c. 121 . 


Nuisances Removal Act 


1855-6 


18 & 19 Vict c. 128 . 


Burial Act 


1867-8 


20 & 21 Vict. c. 60 . 


Municipal Corporations Amendment Act 


1857-8 


20 &'2l Vict c. 81 . 


Burial Act 


1858-9 


21 & 22 Vict c. 97 . 


Public Health Act 


1858-9 


21 & 22 Vict c. 98 . 


Local G-overnment Act 


1859 . 


22 Vict c. 1 . 


Burial Act 


1869 . 


22 Vict c 27 . 


Recreation Grrounds Act 


1859-60 


22 & 23 Vict c. 3 . 


Public Health Amendment Act 


1860-1 


23 & 24 Vict c. 30 . 


Public Improvements Act 


1860-1 


23 & 24 Vict c. 64 . 


Burial Act 


1860-1 


23 & 24 Vict c. 77 . 


Nuisances Removal Act 


1860-1 


23 & 24 Vict c. 84 . 


Food Adulteration Act 


1860-1 


23 & 24 Vict c. 106 . 


Lands Clauses Amendment Act 


1861-2 


24 & 25 Vict c. 61 . 


Local Government Amendment Act 


1862-3 


25 & 26 Vict c. 100 . 


Burial Act 


1863 . 


26 Vict. c. 13 . 


GkuxleDB in Towns Protection Act 
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Year 


Statute 


Name of Act 


1863 . 


26 Vict c. 17 . 


Local GhoYemment Amendment Act 


1863-4 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 40 . 


Bakehouse Begolation Act 


1863-4 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 93 . 


Waterworks Clauses Act 


1863-4 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 117 . 


Nnisances Bemoval Act 


1863-4 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 124 . 


Alkali Act 


1864-5 


27 & 28 Vict. c. 64 . 


Public House Closing Act 


1864-5 


27 & 28 Vict. c. 97 . 


Eegistration of Burials Act 


1864-5 


27 & 28 Vict. c. 114 . 


Land Improvement Act 


1865-6 


28 & 29 Vict. c. 75 . 


Sewage Utilisation Act 


1865-6 


28 & 29 Vict. c. 77 . 


Public House Closing Act 


1866 . 


29 Vict. c. 28 . 


Labouring Classes libelling Houses Act 


1866-7 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 41 . 


Nuisances Bemoval Act (No. 1) 


1866-7 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90 . 


Sanitary Act 


1866-7 


29&30 Vict. c. 113 . 


Poor Tiaw Amendment Act 


1866-7 


29&30 Vict. c. 114 . 


Public Libraries Amendment Act 


1867 . 


30 Vict. c. 28 . 


Labouring Classes Dwelling Houses Act 


1867-8 


30 & 31 Vict. c. 84 . 


Vaccination Act 


1867-8 


30&31 Vict. c. 113 . 


Sewage Utilisation Act 


1867-8 


30&31 Vict. c. 115 . 


Justices of the Peace Act 


1868-9 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 36 . 


Alkali Act 


1868-9 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 115 . 


SanitATy Act 


1868-9 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 121 . 


Pharmacy Act 


1868-9 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 122 . 


Poor Law Amendment Act 


1868-9 


81 & 32 Vict. c. 130 . 


Artizans* and Jjabourers' Dwellings Act 


1869-70 


32 & 33 Vict. c. 18 . 


Lands Clauses Amendment Act 


1869-70 


32 & 33 Vict. c. 100 . 


SanitATy Loans Act 


1870-71 


33 & 34 Vict. c. 53 . 


Sanitary Act 


1870-71 


33&34Vict.c. 70 . 


Gas and "Waterworks Facilities Act 


1871 . 


34 Vict. c. 13 . 


Public Parks, &c.. Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 33 . 


Burial Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 41 . 


Gas Works Clauses Amendment Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 70 . 


LocaI Government Board Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 71 . 


Public Libraries Amendment Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict c. 98 . 


Vaccination Act 


1871-2 


34 & 35 Vict c. 105 . 


Petroleum Act 


1872-3 


35 & 36 Vict. c. 38 . 


Infant Life Protection Act 


1872-3 


35 & 36 Vict c. 61 . 


Steam Whistles in Manu&ctories Act 


1872^3 


35 & 36 Vict c. 74 . 


Adulteration of Food Act 


1872-3 


35 & 36 Vict c. 79 . 


Public Health Act- • 


1872-3 


35 & 36 Vict c. 94 . 


The Licensing Act, 1872 


1873 . 


36 & 37 Vict . 


G«,8 and Water Facilities Act 



The Statutes which apply equally to Rural and Urban 
Sanitary Authorities are enumerated below, other Statutes 

APPLY EXCLUSIVELY TO UrBAN SaNITARY DISTRICTS. 



8 Vict C. 18 
14 & 15 Vict c. 28 
16 & 17 Vict c. 41 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 116 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121 



23 & 24 Vict c. 77 
26 & 27 Vict c. 40 
26 & 27 Vict c. 117 

28 & 29 Vict c. 75 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 41 



29 & 80 Vict c. 90 

30 & 31 Vict c. 113 

31 & 32 Vict c 115 

32 & 33 Vict c. 100 

33 & 34 Vict c. 53 



INDEX 

TO 

POWERS UNDER THE SANITARY ACTS. 









Urban or 


Statute 


Sabject 


Power as to 


Bural 


18&19 Vict, c 121. s. 12 


Abatement of 
Nuisance 


Order for 


U.&R. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 60 . 


Accounts 


Audit of 


U. 


24 & 26 Vict, c 61. s. 3 . 


Accounts 


Audit of 


U. 


24 & 26 Vict c 61. B. 16. 


Accounts 


Audit of 


U. 


36 & 36 Vict, c 79. s. 49 . 


Acxsounts 


Audit of 


U.&R. 


35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 60 . 


Accounts 


Taxation of 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. b. 32 . 


Accumulations, 


Eecoveryof expenses 


U.&R. 




0£fensiye 


for removing 




11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 139 


Actions 


Limitation of 


U. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 139 


Actions 


Giving of notice of 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 27 . 


Adjoining Dis- 
tricts 


Combination of 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 28 . 


Adjoining Dis- 


Execution of Works 


U. 




tricts 


in 




26 Vict, c 17. 8. 2 . 


Adoption of Lo- 
cal Govern- 
ment Act 


Eestriction on 


U. 


26 Vict. c. 17. 8. 7 . 


Adoption of Lo- 


Kxtension of Po.wers 


U. 




ci Govern- 


as to 






ment Act 






36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 26 . 


Adoption of Lo- 
cal Govern- 
ment Acts 


Regulations as to . 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 74 . 


Adulteration 


Food, &c. 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 36 . 


AlkaliAct,1863 


Transfer of Powers 
of Board of Trade 
to Local Govern- 
ment Board 


U.&R. 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 130. s. 23 


Alteration of 


Orders as to . 


U. 




Premises 




\ 


11 & 12 Vict, c 63.8. 139 


Amends 


Tender of 


u. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 32 . 


Animals, keep- 
ing of 


Bye-laws as to 


u. 


36 & 86 Vict. c. 74. s. 6 . 


Analysts 


Appointment of . 


U.&R. 


7 & 8 Vict. c. 101. s. 36 . 


Appeal . 


Against surcharges 
to LocaI Govern- 
ment Board 


u. 
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Urbarz <fr 


statute 


Sabjeot 




BnrtfJ i 


30&31 Vict. c. 113. B. 9. 


Appeal . 


Limitation of time 
as to, against spe- 
cial drainage, ^s- 
tinct 


U.&i2./ 


18 & 19 Vict. c. 121. B. 40 


Appeals 


To quarter sessions, 
regulations as 
to 

As to adoption of 


U.&B. 


26 Vict. c. 17. B. 3 . 


Appeals 


U. 






Local Govern- 








ment Act 




11 & 12 Vict. c.63.fl. 123-8 


Arbitration . 


Eeference to 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 64 . 


Arbitration . 


Limitation of 


U. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 22 . 


Areas 


Alteration of . 


U.&E. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 91. 8.7 . 


Audit 


AdvertisementB as 

to 
Recovery of costs of 


U.&E. 


12 & 13 Vict. c. 103. 8. 11 


Audit 


U. 


, 




enforcing attend- 








ance at 




29 & 30 Vict. c. 113. 8. 6 . 


Audit 


Extraordinary, ef- 
fect of 


U.&R 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 49 . 


Audit 


Of accounts 


U.&B. 


7 & 8 Vict. c. 101. 8. 32-6 


Auditors . 


Powers and duties 

of 
Deputies, appoint- 


U. 


11 & 12Vict. c. 91.8. 10. 


Auditors . 


U. 






ment of 




12 & 13 Vict. c. 103. 8. 8 . 


Auditors . 


Appointment of. 


U. 


1 




temporary 




12 & 13 Vict. c. 103. 8. 9 . 


Auditors . 


Proceedings by, not 
limited to six 
months 


U. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 113. 8. 7 . 


Auditor . 


Inspection of books 

by 

Appointment of by 


U.&B 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 1-22. s. 24 


Auditors . 


U. 






Poor Law Board 




26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. 8. 3 . 


Bakehouses 


Limitation of hours 
of labour in 


U.&B. 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. s. 4 . 


Bakehouses 


Begulations as to . 


U.&B 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 40. s. 6 . 


Bakehouses 


Sleeping places near 


U.&B 


10 & 11 Vict. c. 34.8.79 . 


BarsandOhains 


During street re- 


U.&B. 


10& 11 Vict. c. 89.8. 69. 


Bathing, public 


pairs 
Begulations as to 


U. 


35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 51 . 


Bedding, &c. 


Order for Destruc- 
tion of 


U.&B. 


9 & 10 Vict. c. 74 . 


Baths and 
washhouses 


Act as to 


U. 


10 & 11 Vict. c. 61 . 


Baths and 
washhouses 


Act as to 


U. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 43 . 


Baths and 
washhouses 


Adoption of Act 


u. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 108 


Borrowing 


From Commission- 


u. 




money 


ers of Public 
Works 
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Statiite 


Snbjeot 


Power as to 


Urban or 
Bnral 


22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 67 . 


Borrowing 
money 


Terms of 


U. 


26 Vict. c. 61. 8. 14 . 


Borrowing 


Sanction of Local 


U. 




money 


Government 
Board as to 




26 Vict. c. 61. 8. 19 . 


Borrowing 


Extension of Powers 


U. 




money 


as to 




J2 Vict. c. 130. 8. 32 


Borrowing 


From Public Works 


U. 




money . 


Loan Commis- 
sioners 




J6 Vict. c. 79. 8. 40 . 


Borrowing 
money 


On credit of rates 


U.&R. 


J2 Vict. c. 98. s. 78 . 


Borrowing 


Extension of . 


u. 


J2 Vict. c. 98. 8. 16 . 


powers 
Boundarie8 


Settlement of 


u. 


11 Vict. c. 113. 8. 8 . 


Boundaries 


Definition of, for 
sewerage purposes 


U.&JB. 


!2 Vict. c. 98. 8. 40 . 


Bridges . 


Construction and 
alteration of 


U. 


1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 81 . 


Building 


Lighting deposits of 


U. 




materials 


m public streets 




1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 66 . 


Buildings 


Setting forward 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 76 . 


Buildings 


When ruinous, 
taking down of 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 76 . 


Buildings 


Eecoveiy of ex- 
penses of taking 
down 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 77 . 


Buildings 


Kemoval, compensa- 
tion for 


u. 


2 Vict. c. 98. 8. 34 . 


Buildings 


Drainage of, bye- 
laws as to 


u. 


2 Vict, c 98. 8. 34 . 


Buildings 


Erection of 


u. 


2 Vict, c 98. 8. 36 . 


Buildings, line 

of 
Burial Board . 


Prescribing of 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 81. 8, 4 . 


Appointment of 


u. 






Urban Sanitary 








Authority as 




1 Vict. c. 81. 8. 6 . 


Burial Board . 


Appointment of by 
vestry 


u. 


2 Vict. c. 98. 8. 49 . 


Burial Board . 


Sanitary Authority 
may be consti- 
tuted at option of 
vestry 


u. 


6 Vict. c. 100. 8. 1 . 


Burial Board . 


Borrowi ng money on 
security of rates 


u. 


VicJt. c. 90. 8. 44 . 


Burial Boards. 


Transference of 
powers of 


U.&R 


5 Vict. c. 61. 8. 21 . 


Burial grounds 


Eepair of fences of 


u. 


2 Vict. c. 98. 8. 34 . 


Bye-laws 


Making of 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 34. 8. 129 


Cattle . 


Slaughtering powers 

as to 
Impounding of 


u. 


1 Vict. c. 89. 8. 24 . 


Cattle . 


u. 
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Statute 



10 & 11 Vict c. 89. 8. 25 . 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 67 . 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. s. 41 . 

lO&ll Vict. c. 34. 8. 73. 

29 & 30 Vict, c 90. s. 19 . 

10 & 11 Vict. c. 34. 8. 121 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 78 . 

lO&ll Victc. 34. 8. 143 
3d & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 56 . 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 36. 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 6 . 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 77. s. 6 . 
36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 13 . 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63.8.66 . 

14 & 16 Vict. c. 28 . . \ 
16 & 17 Vict. c. 41 . . / 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 113.8. 16 

21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 36 . 

28 & 29 Vict. <5. 76. s. 8 . 

31 & 32 Vict. c. 130. «. 20 

18 & 19 Vict. c. 121. 8. 12 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 86 . 

26 Vict, c. 17. 8. 6 . 

36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 18. 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 77. s. 12 . 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. s. 24 . 

21&22Victc. 98.8. 71-74 
29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 46 . 

18 & 19 Victc. 121.8. 19 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 20 

18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 30 



29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. b. 34 . 
36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 47 . 
31 &32 Vict c. 130. s. 21 




Cattle . 

Cellar dwell- 
ings 

Cellar dwell- 
ings . 

Cellars . 

ChimneyB 

Cisterns, public 

Cisterns, public 

Clocks, public . 
Collegiate 

bodies 
Committeee . 
Committees 
Committees 
Committees . 

Common lodg- 
ing houses 

Common lodg- 
ing house 

Companies, 
sewage 

Compensation . 

Compensation . 

Compensation . 

Complaint 

Contracts 

Constitution of 

districts 
Contributions . 
Conveyances . 

Conveyance of 
sick persons 
Corporations . 
Corporations . 

Costs 
Costs 

Costs 



Costs 
Costs 

Determination 
of tenancies 



Power as to 



Impounded, 8ale of 
Provisions as to 



Coverings for . 
Eegulation of. 
Construction of 
Construction and 

maintenance of . 
Provision of . 
Diversion of sewers 

by 
Appointment of 
Appointment of 
Appointment of 
Appointment and 

regulation of 
Bye-laws as to 

\ Acts as to . < 
Shareholders in 

Payment of . 

Jtlaking of 

For demolition of 

premises 
Making before a 

Justice 
Entry into when 

necessary 
Avoidance of 

Mode of raising 
For sick persons, 

provision of 
Provisions as to 

Saving rights of *. 
Sanitary authorities 

constituted 
Eecovery of . 
Proceedings before 

Justices as to 
Proceedings as to 

nuisances may be 

paid out of rates 
Recovery of . 
Provisional orders . 
Notices as to . 



Urban or 
Bnral 



V. 
U. 

U.&E. 

U. 

U.&R 

U. 

U. 

U. 
U.&E. 

U. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 

R 

U. 

U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 

U. 

U.&R. 

U. 

U.&R. 

U. 

U. 

R. 
U.&R. 

U.&R. 

U. 
U.&R. 

U.&R. 
U.&R. 

U.&R. 



U.&R. 

U.&R 

U. 
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Statate 



Cr! 



35&36Vict.c. 79. 8. 39. 
23&24Victc77. 8. 11 . 

29&30Tict. c 90.8.23. 
SI & 22 YicL c 98. 8. 25 . 
28&29Vict.c76.8.9 . 
80 & 31 Vict. c. 113. s. 10 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121.8. 21 
18 & 19 Vict, c 121.8.22 

29^^30 Vict, c 90. 8. 33. 
lO&ll Vict. c89. 8. 22. 

10 & 11 Vict, c 34. 8. 71-2 

18 & 19 Vict c. 121.8. 11 
21 ^ 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 33 . 
31 & 32 Vict c. 116.8.7. 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 54 . 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 63 . 



11 %o 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 143. 
18 & 19 Vict. c. 121.8.11. 
18 & 19 \rict. c. 121. 8. 14. 
28 & 29 Vict. c. 76. s. 6. . 



29&30Vict. c. 90. 8.31 . 
ll&12Vict.c63. 8. 98 . 
10 & 11 Vict, c 34. 8. 76 . 



11 & 12 Vict c 63. 8. 146. 

21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 62 . 
21 & 22 Vict c. 98. s. 63 . 

23 & 24 Vict c. 77. 8. 4 . 

24 & 25 Vict c 61. 8. 24 . 



26 & 27 Vict c. 40. s. 7 . 
28 & 29 Vict. c. 76. 8. 6 . 



Tention d 
XMsinfectioo . Vimrmaam am to 
DiflQiudiftatioii IxKtactKa oi 

UUnXltXM . I tXHUOHDOB OK 

Distnets . Uoioa td 

Ditches . . . CleAariag of . 
Bitches, open . Cawmn^ sad 

I psofing 
Diyidedpsridiesi £zpendiiiue in 
Brnne - - - 






f 






. u.&B.: 



Doors 

Drains . 
Drains . 
Earth closets . 
Entiynpon 

lands 
Entiy apon 
lands 

Entry npon 

lands 
Entry 

Entry on 

premises 
Entry on lands 



Entry on lands 

Estimate of 

Bates 
Expenses 



Expenses, re- 
payment of 
Expenses 
Expenses 
E]q)ense8 
Expenses 



Expenses 

Expenses of 
Sanitary 
Anthontj , 




' How to be made to I 
open j 

Inspection of 

Alteration of 

Profisions as to . | 

To examine drains, 
waterdosets, &c 

To inspect places 
nsed for sale of 
food 

For purposes of Pub- 
lic Health Act 1848 

Power of, as to nui- 
sances 

For abatement of 
nuisances 

By Sewer Authority 
for making and 
repairing sewers 

When to be exer- 
cised 

Preparation of 

Of taking down 

buildings, how to 

be defrayed 
Allowance of time 

for 
Recovery of . 
Apportionment of . 
Defrayal of . 
Proceedings as to 

recovery of under 

£20 
Under Bakehouse 

Act, how defrayed 
Payment of 






U. 



t 



U.&B. 

U. 
U.&B. 

U. 

u. 



u. 

U.&B. 
U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U.&B. 
U. 
U. 

U. 
U. 

u. 

U.&B. 
U. 

U.&B. 

u,&a 
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statute 




29 & 30 Vict c 90. a. 60 . 
80&31 Vict, c 113.8.14. 



30 & 31 Vict c 113. 8. 17. 
30 & 31 Vict. c. 146.8. 18. 



31 & 32 Vict. c. 130.8. 19. 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 130.8. 31. 
36 & 36 Vict c. 79. 8. 16 . 



36 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 17 . 



10 & 11 Vict c. 34.8. 108. 

27 & 28 Vict c 48. B. 4. . 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. 8. 19 . 

30 & 31 Vict c. 103. 8. 9 . 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 69 . 
21 & 22 Vict c. 98 s. 34 . 

21 & 22 Vict c. 98. 8. 46 . 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. 8. 19 . 

10 & 11 Vict c. 34.8. 124. 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 11. 
26 & 27 Vict c. 117.8. 2 . 
21 & 22 Vict c. 98. s. 32 . 

18 & 19 Vict c. 121.8.41. 
18 & 19 Vict c. 121 . 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 71 . 

11 & 12Victc.63. 8. 80 . 

12 & 13 Vict c. 94.8. 8^ . 
24 & 25 Vict c. 61. s. 29 . 
10 & 11 Vict c. 89. 8. 37 ► 

10 & 11 Vict c 89. 8. 38. 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. s. 68 . 
11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 117 
24 & 26 Vict c. 61. 8. 9 . 

24 & 26 Vict c 61. 8. 10 . 



Expenses of 

water supply 
Expend* *^*^. 



Expenses (sewer 

authorities) 
Expenses 



Expenses 
Expenses 
Expenses 



Expenses 



Factories 

Factories 
Factories 
Factories 
Filth . 
Fires 

Fire engines . 

Fireplaces and 

famaces 
Fireplugs 
Food 
Food 
Footways and 

pavements . 
Forms . 
Forms . ' 
Gas pipes 
G-as pipes 
Gas supply 
General Acts . 
Hackney 

riages 
Hackney 

riages 
Highways 
Highways 
Highways 



Power M to 



car- 



car- 



Highways 



Recovery of . 

Of Joint Sewage 
Board, how de- 
frayed 

Payment o^ in 
parishes 

tJnder Workshops 
Begulation Act, 
how defrayed 

Recoyery of . 

Defrayal of . 

Rates for payment 
of, by Urban Sani- 
tary Authority 

Rates for payment 
of, by Rural Sani- 
tary Authority 

Consumption of 
smoke in 

Ventilation of 

Regulation of 

SpecialVentilationof 

Removal and sale of 

Prevention of, bye- 
laws as to 

Vested in Sanitary 
Authority 

Regulation of 

Provision of . 
Inspection of 
Inspection of 
Cleansing of . 

Use of . 

Schedule of . 
Moving of 
Examination of 
Contracts for 
Application of 
Licensing of . 

Definition of . 

Vesting of 

Surveyors of . 

Repair of (without 
districts) 

Substitution of Sani- 
tary Authority 
for vestries, as to 



Urban or 
Bural 



U. &E. 
U.&B. 

U.&B. 
U. 



U. 
U. 
U. 



R. 



U. 

U. 
U.&B. 
U. 
U. 
U. 

U. 

U.&B. 

U. 
U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U. 

U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 
U. 
U. 

U. 
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Statate 


Subject 




Urban or 
Bnral 


26 Vict c 61. 8. 26 . 


Highwa78 


Encroachment^ on . 


U. 


36 Vict, c 79. 8. 36 . 


Highwaj8 


Transfer of powers 
as to Local Go- 
vernment Board 


U.&R. 


ict c. 17. 8. 6 . 


Highiray meet- 
ings 


Regulations as to . 


U. 


11 Vict. c. 34. «. 60 . 


Hoards . 


During repairs, set- 
ting up of 


U. 


11 Vict. c. 34. 8. 83 . 


Holes . 


In streets, protec- 
tion of 


U. 


25 Vict, c 61. €. 26 . 


Horses, &c. . 


Bye-laws as to; li- 
censing and regu- 
lating 


U. 


30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 37 . 


Hospitals 


Provision of 


U.&R. 


34 Vict, c 53 . 


Hospitals 


Deemed to be witMn 
nuisance district 


M. 


22 Vict. c. 98. «. 32 . 


Honserefhse . 


Removal of . 


U. 


32 Vict c. 116. 8. 6 . 


House refose . 


Provisions as to 


U.&R. 


11 Vict c. 34. 8. 64 . 


Houses . 


Numbering . 


U. 


11 Vict c. 34. 8. 68-70 


Houses . 


Removal of pro- 
jecting 


U. 


11 Vict c. 34. 8. 79 . 


Houses . 


Shoreing of during 








repairs 


U. 


12 Vict c. 63. 8. 60 . 


Houses . 


Purification of 


U. 


19 Vict c. 121. 8. 29 


Houses . 


Overcrowding of . 


U.&R. 


26 Vict c 61. 8. 28 . 


Houses . 


Regulating line of, 
in streets 


U. 


30 Vict c 90. 8, 10 . 


Houses . 


Gomptdsory drain- 


U.&R. 






age of 




19 Vict c. 116.8.6. 


House to house 


Visitation 


U.&R. 


19 Vict c. 121. 8. 13 


Human habi- 


Prohibition on use 


U.&R. 




tations 


of 




30 Vict c. 90. 8. 46 . 


Incorporation . 


Provisions as to 


U.&R. 


22 Vict c 98. 8. 38 . 


Incumbent of 


Undertaking of 


U. 




churches 


works for 




31 Vict c. 113.8. 8. 


Inhabited 


Settling boundaries 


U.&R. 




• places 


of 




22 Vict c 98. 8. 34. 


Tnnpection of 
buildings 


Bye-laws as to 


U. 


30 Vict. c. 113.8. 7. 


Inspection of 

books 
Inspection of 


By auditor . 


U. 


30 Vict c. 90. 8. 20 . 


Regulations as to . 


U.&R. 




district 






36 Vict c. 79. 8. 16 . 


TuRpectorliOcal 
Gtovemment 


Powers of 


U.&R. 




Board 




• 


36 Tict. c. 74. 8. 6 . 


Inspector of 


Articles offered to 


U.&R. 




Nuisances 


be analysed to be 
submitted by to 
analyst 




30 Vict c. 90. 8. 40 . 


Joint Boards . 


Provisions as tx) 


U &R. 


36 Vict c. 79. 8. 63 . 


Joint Board . 


As Sanit. authority 


U.&R. 
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statute 


Subject 


Power as to 


Urban or 
Bnral 


30&31 Vict. 113.8.11-14 


Joint Seweiage 

Boards 
Joint Sewerage 


Regulations as to . 


U.&E. 


30 & 31 Vict. c. 113. 8. 12 


Constitution of 


U.&R. 




Boards 






35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 29 . 


Joint Sewerage 
Boards 


Constitution of 


U.&R. 


30&31 Victc. 113.8. 13 


Joint Sewerage 

Boards 
Joint Sewerage 


Powers of 


U.&R. 


30 & 31 Vict, c 113. 8. 14 


Expenses of . 


U.&R.( 




Boards 






36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 30 . 


Joint Sewerage 
Boards 


Expenses of, how 
aefrayed 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 32 . 


Joint Sewerage 
districts 


Use of sewers in . 


U.&E. 


11 & 12 t.c. 63. 8. 132 


Justices 


Jurisdiction of 


U. 


31 & 32 Vict c. 130.8. 41 


Justices 


Jurisdiction . 


U. 


10 & 11 Vict. c. 34. 8. 127 


Elnackers' 
yards 


Registration of 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 46 . 


Lamps and 


Vested in Sanitary 


U. 




Posts 


Authority 




11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 84 . 


Lands . 


Purchase or lease of 
by agreement . 


U. 


24 & 26 Vict, c 61. s. 22 . 


Lands . 


Purchase of . 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 76 . 


Land 


Compulsory taking 

of 
Compulsory taking 

of 
Compulsory pur- 


U. 


28 & 29 Vict, c 76. s. 7 . 


Jjand 


U.&R. 


30 & 31 Vict. c. 113. 8. 4 . 


Lands . 


U.&R 






chase of for distri- 








bution of sewage 




30 & 31 Vict c 113. 8. 6 . 


Lands . 


Appropriation of . 


U.&B. 


36 & 36 Vict, c 79. s. 41 . 


Lands . 


Mortgage of 


U.&R. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 138 


Legal proceed- 
ings 


Institution of 


U. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 48 . 


Legal proceed- 
ings 


Appearance in 


U.&R 


11 & 12 Vict c. 63. s. 140 


Liability 


Limitation of ex- 
emption from 


U. 


lO&ll Vict c. 89. 8. 39 . 


Licenses 


Of hackney car- 
riage,payment for 


u. 


lO&ll Vict c. 89.8.40-68 


Licenses 


For hackney car- 
riage, regiUations 
as to 


u. 


12 & 13 Vict c. 94. s. 8 . 


Lighting streets 


Contracts for . 


u. 


35 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 44 . 


Loans 


By Public Works 
Loan Commis- 
sioners 


U.&R. 


18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 43 


Local Acts 


Saving of 


U.&R. 


35 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 33 . 


Local Acta 


Eepeal of 


U.&R 


35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 43 . 


Local Acts 


Bemoval of limits 
of rating 


U.&R. 


35 & 36 Vict, c 79. s. 66 . 


Local Act 


Relation of general 


U.&R. 


• 




Act to 
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statute 



Subject 



24 & 25 Vict c 61. s. 2 . 

35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 34 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 36 . 
26&27 Vict. c. 40. 8. 9 . 

36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. B. 68. 

18 & 19 Vict. c. 121. 8. 18 
29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 63 . 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 41 . 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 60 . 
10 fell Vict c. 14 . 
lO&ll Vict. c. 34.8. 78 . 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 10 . 

35 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 11 . 

18&19 Vict. c. 116.8. 6 . 
31 & 32 Vict, c 116. 8. 10 
23 & 24 Vict. c. 77. 8. 6 . 



18 & 19 Vict. c. 121.8.44 

18 & 19 Vict, c 121. 8. 46 
28 & 29 Vict. c. 76. s. 12 . 
36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 41 . 



21 & 22 Vict. 
36 & 36 Vict 
29 & 30 Vict 
18 & 19 Vict 
18 & 19 Vict 
21 & 22 Vict 
21 & 22 Vict 
24 & 26 Vict 
29 & 30 Vict 
31 & 32 Vict c. 
31 & 32 Vict 



c 98. 8. 67 . 
c 79. 8. 41 . 
c. 90. 8. 27 . 
c. 121. 8. 44 
c. 121. 8. 31 
c. 98. 8. 34 . 
c 98. 8. 61 . 
c. 61. 8. 11 . 
c. 90. 8. 21 . 
130.8.15-17 
c 130. 8. 21 



31 & 
31 & 
18 & 
10 & 
18 & 
18 & 
18 & 



32 Vict. c. 
32 Vict. c. 
19 Vict c. 
11 Vict c. 
19 Vict, c 
19 Vict c. 
19 Vict. c. 



130. 8. 33 
130. 8. 34 
121. 8. 27 
34. 8. 65 . 
121. s. 8 . 
121. 8. 11 
121. 8. 17 



Power as to 



Local Govern- 
ment Act8 

Local Govern- 
ment Board 

LodgingHonseB 

Magistrates . 

Main Sewerage 
Districts 

Manure . 

Manure . 

Map of Sewage 

Market Place . 

Markets . 

Materials 

Medical Officer 
of Health . 

Medical Officer 
of Health 

Medicines 

Medicine 

Metropolitan 
Vestries and 
District 
Boards 

Mines . 

Millowners 
Money . 
Money . 

• 
Mortgages 

Mortgages 

Mortuaries 

Navigation 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

Notices . 

NoxiousTrades 

Nos. on Houses 

Nuisance 

Nuisances 

Nuisances 



Urban or 
Bnral 



Adoption of by Cor- 
porations 

Consent when ne- 
cessary 

Eegulations as to . 

Jurisdiction of 

Provisional orders 
as to 

Sale of . 

Periodicalremovalof 

Provision of . 

Provision of . 

Act 

Sale of . 

Appointment of 

Duties of 

Dispensing of . 
Temporary supply of 
Constituted local au- 
thorities 



Saving of rights of 

working 
Protection of . 
Loan of . 
Eaising of, on a 

mortgage of lands 
Issue of . 
Of lands 
Provision of . 
Of rivers, saving of 
Service of 
Bye-laws as to 
Authentication of 
Service of 
Service of 
Service of 
As to determination 

of tenancies 
Service of 
Signature of . 
Proceedings against 
Benewal of . 
Definition of . 
Abatement of 
Abatement of, when 

persons causing 

same cannot be 

found 



U. 

U.&R. 

U.&R. 
U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U.&R. 
U.&R. 

U. 

U. 

tr. 

U.&R. 

U.&R. 

U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 



U.&R. 

U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 

U. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 

U. 

U. 

U. 
U.&R. 

U. 

U. 

U. 

U. 
U.&R. 

U. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 
U.&R. 
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statute 



29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 19 . 

10 & 11 Vict. c. 89. 8. 21 . 

11 & 12 Vict. e. 63. 8. 64. 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 35 . 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63.8.37 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 40 

35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 48 



29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 34 . 

31 & 32 Vict, c, 115. 8. 11 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 130. s. 18 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 19 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 36 . 

30 & 31 Vict. c. 113. 8. 16 

24 & 25 Vict. c. 61. 8. 16 . 



18 & 
21 & 
29 & 
29 & 
31 & 
31 & 
21 & 



19 Vict. c. 
22 Vict. c. 
30 Vict. c. 
30 Vict. c. 
32 Vict. c. 
32 Vict. c. 
22 Vict. c. 



121. 8. 38 
98. 8. 67 . 
90. 8. 51 . 
90. 8. 54 . 
115. 8. 9 . 
130. 8. 38 
98. 8. 57 . 



35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 40 . 

21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 34 . 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 74 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 16 . 

28 & 29 Vict. c. 75. s. 10 . 
21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 56 . 

35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 20 . 

36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 21 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 28 . 

28 & 29 Vict, c. 75. s. 13 . 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 73 . 



Subject 

9 


Power as to 


Bnr»l 


Nui8aDce8 


Extension of, defi- 
nition of 


u.&It. 


Ob8tructioD8 . 


Prevention of in 
streets 


U. 


OffensiTe 


Eegulation of 


u. 


trades 






(Mce8 . 


Provision and main- 
tenance of . 


u. 


Officere . 


Appointment of . 


U.&E. 


Officer of 


Appointment of . 


u. 


health 






Order 


Of Local Govern- 
ment Board, pub- 
lication of 


U.&R 


Owner and oc- 


Eecovery of costs 


U.&B. 


cupier 


from 




Owner . 


Meaning of . 


U.&R 


Owners . 


Execution of works 

by 
Created a nuisance . 


U. 


Overcrowding . 


y.&R 


Overcrowding . 


Convictions against 


tl.&R 


Parish . 


Amendment of defi- 
nition of 


U.&R 


Paving streets . 


Deposit of plans and 
sections of 


U. 


Penalties 


Eecovery of . 


U.&R 


Penalties 


Application of 
Reauction of 


U. 


Penalties 


U.&R 


Penalties 


Recovery of • 


U.&R 


Penalties 


Recovery of . 


U.&R. 


Penalties 


Recovery of . 


U. 


Permanent 


Borrowing money 


U. 


works 


for 




Permanent 


Extension of mean- 


U.&R 


works 


ing of 




Plans 


Deposit of 


U. 


Pleasure 


Provision of . 


U. 


grounds 






Police, chief 


Proceedings by 


U.&R 


officer of 






Pollution of 


Prevention of 


U.&R. 


streams 






Poor rate 


Inspection of books 

of 
Constitution of 


U. 


Port sanitATy 


U.&R. 


authorities 






Port sanitAry 


Expenses of . 


U.&R. 


authorities 






Post-mortem 


Provision for 


U.&R. 


examination 






Powers . 


Cumulative 


U.&R. 


Premises 


Purchase of 


U. 
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Sal^eot 


Power as to 


Urban or 
Bnral 


18 & 19 Vict. e. 121. s. 14 


FremiBeSyentry 


For abatement of 


U.&R. 




on 


nuisances 




21 & 22 Vict, c 98. 8. 36 . 


Premises 


Purchase of 


U.&R. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 22 . 


Premises 


Cleansing and dis- 
infecting 


U.&R. 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 130. 8. 6-11 


Premises when 
dangerons to 


Proceedings as to . 


U. 


• 


health 






31 & 32 Vict, c 130. 8. 12 


Premises when 
dangerous to 
health 


Inspection of 


U. 


18&19 Vict e. 116 


PreTention of 
disease 


Act as to 


U.&R. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 68. 8. 90 . 


Private im- 
provement 
expenses 


Declaration of 


U. 


11 & 12 Vict a 63. 8. 90 . 


Private im- 


Making and levy- 


U. 


• 


provement 


ing of 




•. 


rates 






21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 57 . 


Private expen- 


Borrowing money 


U. 




ses 


for 




24&25 Victc 61.8.28. 


Private im- 


Becovery of expen- 


U. 




provements 


ses of 




81 & 32 Vict c. 116. 8. 6 . 


Private im- 


Provisions lui to 


R. 




provement 
expenses 






18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 13 


Privy accom- 


Order for by Jus- 


U.&R. 




modation 


tices 




21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 32 . 


levies • • 


Cleansing of . 


U. 


18 & 19 Vict c. 121. 8. 39 


Proceedings . 


Begulation as to . 


U.&R. 


21 & 22 Vict c. 98. 8. 76-77 


Provisiontl 
orders 


Obtaining 


U. 


24 & 26 Vict c. 61. 8. 27 . 


Provisional 


Bepayment of costs 


U. 




orders 


of obtaining 




29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 47 . 


Provisional 
orders 


Provisions as to . 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 22 . 


Provisional 


Dissolution of Local 


U.&R. 




orders 


Government dis- 








tricts by 


1 


36 & 36 Vict c. 79. 8. 24 . 


Provisional 


Constitution of 


U.&R. 




orders 


Local (Govern- 
ment districts by 


• 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 29 . 


Provisional 


Formation of united 


U.&R. 




orders 


districts by 


; 


36 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 46 . 


Provisional 
orders 


Confirmation of 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 46 . 


Provisional 
orders 


Securities under . 


U.&R. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 47 . 


Provisional 


Begulations as to 


U.&R. 




orders 


costs of 




35 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 58 . 


Provisional 


Powers to dissolve 


U.&R. 




orders 
M 


districts « 


, 
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29 & 30 Viet c 90. 8. 2S . 



SS & 36 Ti(^ e. 79. b. *■ 



11 & 13 Vict c. 63. a. 87 . 



Conatxnction of 
. ^MeriDg saalyEJs 
J (^f arbdes of food. 



G3. B. t02 



11 & 12 Vict. 

11 & 12 Vict & 63. 

II & 12 Vict c. 63. 

21 & 22 Vict c 98. B. 64-5 
iO & 31 Vict, c 
11 & 12 Vict c. S3.&.109-10 

35 & 36Tjct c. 79. B. 19 . 

18 & 19 Vict c 121.8. IS 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. s. 28 . 
21 & 22 Vict cS8. B. 68. 
21 & 22 Vict c. 98. B. 59. 
21 ft 22 Vict c. 98. B. 37 . 

21 & 22 Vict, c 98. t. 7S . 
3 & 3i Vict C 77. B, 14 , 
29&80 Vict, c 90. B. U . 



Kates . 
Kateu . 
ItsMs (sewage) 
Reborrowing . 

TtemediM 

BemoTol of 

NnioanceB 
BemoTalofBick 
Rent charges 
Bent cb&rgcB 
Bepairofhigb' 

Reports . 
BeportB . 
ReaerroirB 

BeBoIatianB 
Riparian sa 
tar^^authori- 



21 &23Victc.9S.a.6S~e 
21 & 22 Vict 0. 98. a. 70 

35 & 36 Tict. c 79. B. 56 

21 & 22 Vict, c 98. 8. 39 
6 & 86 Vict & 79. a. 6 

36 &, 36 Vict c. 79. B. 8 
3fi & 36 Vict e. 79. a. 13 . 



Roads . 
Bntal 8aDitsr7 

jRural tanitarj 

Rural Bsnitary 
antborities 



Collection of . 
DiBtresB for . 

How to be levied 

To pa; off aecui 



Register of , 
Provisioa for . 



Provisions 
Prepatatioi 
UakiDg and 

tainuig 
Proof of 
CoQtributi 



of 



thoritiea 
Interference with . 
Arbitration aa to . 
Dirersiou of aewaga 

Agreement for mak- 



Powers and datdesof 
Appointment of 
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35 & 36 Tict c 79. s. 17 . 
35 & 36 Vict, c 79. s. 23 . 

35 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 24 . 

35 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 6 . 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 9 . 
35 & 36 Vict, c 79. 8. 53 . 
35 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 34 . 

21 & 22 Vict, c 98. s. 32 . 

35 & 36 Vict c. 79. s. 46 . 
21 & 22 Vict c. 98. 8. 30 . 



24 & 26 Tict c 61. 8. 4-7 

28 & 29 Vict c. 75. 8. 14 . 

30 & 31 Vict c 113. 8. 3 . 

30&31 Vict c. 113.8. 15 
35 & 36 Vict c 79. 8. 56 . 

30&31 Vict. e. 113. s. 15 
21 & 22 Vict c 98. s. 29 . 

28 & 29 Vict c 75. 8. 3 . 

28 & 29 Vict c 75. 8. 4 . 

28 & 29 Vict c. 75. 8. 9 . 

30 & 31 Vict c. 113.8. 2. 
11 & 12 Vict c 63. s. 43. 
11 & 12 Vict c 63.8.44 . 
ll&12\ictc. 63. 8.45. 



Bnzal sanitary 
anthoritj 

Bnral sanitaiy 
district 

Bural sanitary 
district 

Sanitary an- 
thorities 

Sanitary au- 
thorities 

Sanitary au- 
thority 

Sanitary par- 
poses 

Scavenging 

Securities 
Sewage . 



Sewage , 

Sewage . 

Sewage . • 

Sewage f • 
Sewage . 

Sewage works . 
Sewerage 

Sewer anthcni- 
ties 

Sewer anth<»i- 
ties 

Sewer authori- 
ties 

Seweraathority 

Sewers • 

Sewers . 

Sewers . » 



Expenses of 



Application to of nr- 

ban sanitary pED- 

Tisions 
Constitatioa as an 

nrban sanitary 

district 
Meetings of . 

Vesting of property 

in 
Legal position of . 

Definition of by Lo- 
cal Gk)Temment 
Board 
Contract for re- 
moval of, bye- 
laws as to 
Under provisional 
orders 

1. OntfaU and dis- 
tribntion of with- 
out district 

2. Contracts for sale 
of 

3. Contracts for pur- 
chase and lease of 
lands, for receiv- 
ing 

Distribution of with- 
out district 

Contracts for sup- 
ply of 

Distribution of with- 
out district 

Contracts as to • 

Diversion of from 
rivers 

Contribution to • 

Deduction firom 
rates for 

Their appointment . 



Urban cr 
Bnzal 



B. 
B. 

B. 

U. & B. 

U.&B. 
U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U. 

U. & B. 
U.&B. 



Construction 
sewers by 
Combination of 



of 



Definition of . 
Vesting of 
Purchase of rights in 
Construction and al- 
teration of 



U. 

U.&B. 

U.&B. 

U.&B. 
U.&B. 

U.&B. 
U. 

U.&B. 

U.&B. 

U.&B. 

U.&B. 
U. 
U. 
U. 
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Statate 




11 & 12yict. c. 63. 8.46 . 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. s. 49. 

24 & 25 Vict. c. 61. s. 8 . 



28 & 29 Vict, c 75. 8. 4 . 



29 & 30 Vict c. 90. s. 8 
29 & 30 Vict, c 90. s. 9 



35 & 36 Vict 6, 79. 8. 32 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 29 . 
29 & 30 Viot. c. 90. s. 30 . 



29 & 30 Vict c. 
29 & 30 Vict c. 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 



90. 8. 32 . 
90. 8. 29 . 
34. 8. 125 



10 & 11 Vict c. 34. 8. 127 
10 & 11 Vict. c34. 8. 128 

10 & 11 Vict c. 34. 8. 131 

11 & 12 Vict c. 63. 8. 62 . 

10 & 11 Vict c. 34. 8. 108 

11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 56 . 
36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 60 . 
24 & 25 Vict c. 61. 8. 18 . 
29 & 30 Vict c. 90. 8. 5 . 

29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 6 . 

29 & 30 Vict c. 90. 8. 7 . 

30&31 Victc. 113.8.6-7 

24 & 25 Vict c. 61. 8. 12 . 

24 & 25 Vict c. 61. s. 13 . 

36 & 36 Vict C.79. s; 42 . 

18 & 19 Vict C 121. 8. 45. 



Sewera , 
Sewers . 

Sewers . 



Sewers . 



Sewers 
Sewers 



Sewers . 



Ships 
Ships 



Ships 

Sick persons . 

Slaughter 

houses 
Slaughter 

houses 
Slaughter 

houses, &c 
Slaughter 

houses 
Slaughter 

houses 
Smoke 

Soil, &c. . 

Solicitor . 

Special Act 

Special drain- 
age districts 

Special drain- 
age districts 

Special drain- 
age districts 

Special drain- 
age district 

Special Drain- 
age Rates 

Special Drain- 
age Bates 

Stamps . 

Streams . 



Power as to 


Urban or* 
Bnral 


Cleansing of . 


U. 


Compulsory provi- 


U. 


sion of 


1 


Payment for use of 


U. 


by owner of pro- 


J 


perty beyond dis- 


1 


trict 


1 


Construction of by 


U.&R 1 


sewer authorities, 


1 


making and re- 


1 


pairing 


r. 1 


Braining into 


U.&R./ 


Draining into by 


U.&R 


persons beyond 
district 




Use of by subjacent 


U.&E. 


district 




Hemoval of siok irom 


U.&R 




When within dis- 


U.&R 




tricts of local au- 






thority 






Provisions as to 


U.&R 




Removal fiom ships 


U.&R 




Licensing of • . . 


U. 




Registration of 


U. 




Bye-laws as to 


U. 




Inspection of . 


u. 




Provision of . 


u. 




Consumption of in 


u. 




factories 






Collection of . 


u. 




Taxation of Bill of. 


U.&R. 




Meaning of . 


U. 




Constitution of 


U.&R 




Appeal against 


U.&R 




Evidence, of forma- 


U.&R. 




tion of 






Extension of . 


U.&R 




Levy of 


U.&R. 




Payment of . 


U. & R. 




Exemptions, repeal 


U.&R. 




of 


« 




Protection of . 


U.&R 
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Ststate 



11 Vict. c. 34. 8. 67 . 

11 Vict. c. 34. s. 79 . 

12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 68 . 

12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 69 . 

12 Vict, c 63. 8. 70 . 

22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 32 . 
22 Vict, c 98. 8. 34 • 

36 Vict c 79. 8. 32 . 

l9Vict.c.l21.s.33.34 
B Vict. c. 101. 8; 36 , 

12 Vict, c 91. 8. 8 . 

12Vict. c. 91. 8. 9 . 



24 Vict. c. 16. 8, 12 . 

12 Vict. c. 63. s. 42 . 
36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 60 . 
22 Vict, c 98. 8. 26 . 

21 Vict. c. 60 8. 2 



22 Vict, c. 98 8. 41 . 



34 Vict. c. 78. 8. 4 . 



34Vict. c. 78. 8. 17 . 

34 Vict. c. 78.8. 19 . 
J4 Vict. c. 78. s. 45 
J4 Vict. c. 78. 8. 46 . 

36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 26-7 
36 Vict. c. 79. ^. 28 
36 Vict. c.'79. 8. 7 . 

36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 16 . 

36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 4 , 




Streets . 
Streets . 

Streets (high- 
ways) 

Streets (not 
highways) 

Streets (not 
highways) 

Streets . 

Streets « . 

Subjacent dis- 
tricts 
Summons 
Surcharges 

Surcharges 

Surcharges 



Surplus . 

Surreys . 
Taxation 
Towns Council. 

Trustees 



Turnpike roads 



Tramways 



Tramways 

Tramways 
Tramways 
Tramways 

United districts 
United districts 
Urban sanitary 

authorities 
Urban sanitary 

authority 
Urban sanitary 

districts 



Power u to 



Enlarging and im- 
proving 

Precautions during 
repair of 

Control of 

• 
Compulsory paving 

of 
May be deemed such 

and repaired 
Watering of . 
Construction of, 

Bye-laws as to 
Use of sewers in 

Proceedings as to 

By auditors, regu- 
lations as to 

By auditors, regu- 
lations as to 

Proceedings as to 
enforcement of 
before Justices 

In boroughs, appro- 
priation of 

Payment for . 

Of solicitor's bill . 

Transfer of powers 
to 

Transfer of powers 
of to bodies cor- 
porate 

Agreement to re- 
pair 

Provisional order 
allowing construc- 
tion of 

Construction of by 
joint authorities 

Leasing of 

Tolls on 

Bye-laws and regu- 
lations as to 

Formation of . 

Governing body in 

Powers and duties of 

Expenses of . 
Definition of 



Urban or 
Bnral 



u. 

u. 

u. 

u. 

u. 

u. 
u. 

U. &R. 

U. &R. 
U. &R. 

U &R. 

U. &R. 

U. 

U. 

U.&R. 

U. 

U. 
U. 
U. 

U. 

U. 
U. 
U. 

U.&R. 

U.&R. 

U. 

U. 

U. 
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Urbarm «r 


statute 


Sal^ect 


Power as to 


Riir»-I 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. s. 23 . 


Urban Hanitary 


Application of to 
Kural Sanitary 


R. 




proviBion8 








district 




21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 34 . 


Ventilation 


Bye-laws as to 


U. 


2d & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 52 . 


VeB8els 4 


Regulations as to 


u.&». 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 34 . 


Walls . 


Structure of, Bye- 
laws as to 


U. 


10& 11 Vict. c. 34.8. 123 


Water . 


Price to be paid for 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 61 . 


Water . 


Supply of 4 


U. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 11 . 


Water . 


Supply of 


U. & » 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. 8. 33 . 


Waterclo8et8 . 


Alteration of 


U. 


31 & 32 Vict. c. 116.8.4-6 


Waterclosets 


Provisions as to . 


u.&it. 




and privies, 
cleansing of 






11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 67 . 


Waterclosets 
(public) 


Provision of 


U. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 31 . 


Watercourses . 


When foul, obtain- 
ing order for 
cleansing 


U. 

- 


28 & 29 Vict. c. 76.8. 11 . 


Watercourses . 


Not to be polluted . 


U.&.B. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 62 . 


Water mains . 


Carriage of . 


U. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 71 . 


Water pipes . 


Moving of . 


u. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63. 8. 76 . 


Water rates . 


Making and levying 

of 
Affixing to housSs 


u. 


10 & 11 Vict. c. 34. 8. 74 . 


Waterspouts . 


u. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63.8. 76 . 


Water supply 


Provision of . 


u. 


11 & 12 Vict, c 63.8. 77 . 


Water supply 


Provision of to 
public baths and 
wash-houses 


u. 


11 & 12 Vict. c. 63.8.94 . 


Water supply 


Stopping of . . 


u. 


24 & 26 Vict. c. 61. s. 20 . 


Water supply 


Agreements as to . 


u. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. s. 12 . 


Water supply 


Expenses of . 


U.&B. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 60 . 


Water supply 


Recovery of ex- 


U. &B. 


36 & 36 Vict. c. 79. 8. 26 . 


Water supply 


penses 
Districts united for 


U.&R. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 63 . 


Waterworks 


Purchase of . 


U. 


23 & 24 Vict. c. 77. 8. 7 . 


Wells, foun- 


Vested in Local 


U.&R. 




tains, &c. 


Authority 




29 & 30 Vict. c. 90.8. 11 . 


Wells . 


Digging of . 


U.&R. 


29 & 30 Vict. c. 90. 8. 13 . 


Wells, foun- 
tains, &c. 


Vesting of 


U.&R. 


21 & 22 Vict. c. 98. s. 34 . 


Work . 


Pulling down, Bye- 
laws as to 


U. 


28 & 29 Vict. c. 76.8. 16 . 


Works of dis- 


To be improvement 


U. & K 




tribution of 


of land 






sewage 






30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. 8. 9 . 


Workshops 


Entry into 


U. 


30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. s. 10 


W orkshops 


Inspection of 


U. 


30 & 31 Vict. c. 146. s. 19 


Workshops 


Proceedings as to 


U. 



INDEX 



TO 



PENALTIES TINDER THE SANITARY ACTS.' 



Statute 


Subject 


Offence 


Penalty 


7&8Vict.c. 


Accoimts . 


Refusal to produce to 


40«. ' 


101. a. 33 




auditor 




9 & 10 Vict. 


Ac/Oounts . 


Eefusal by Baths and 


Not exceeding 61. 


c. 74. 8. 14 




Washhouse Com- 
missioners to allow 
inspection of 


1 


18&19Vict. 


Accounts . 


Board of Commis- 


Not exceeding 6L 


c. 70. 8. 15 




sioners refusing the 
inspection of 




18 & 19 Vict. 


Admission 


Obstruction to in exe- 


Not exceeding 51. 


c. 121. 8.36 


on pre- 


cutingNuisancesEe- 






mises 


moval Act 




36 & 36 Vict. 


Adultera- 


Of articles of food, or 


Ist ofifence not exceeding 


c. 74. s. 1 


tion 


drink, or drugs 


60/. ; 2nd offence 
guilty of a misde- 
meanour and im- 
prisonment not ex- 
ceeding 6 months 
with hard labour 


35 & 36 Vict. 


Adultera- 


Selling knowingly 


Not exceeding 20Z. 


c. 74. 8. 2 


tion 


articles of food 
which have been 
subjected to 




35 & 36 Vict. 


Adultera- 


To increase weight or 


Liable to penalties under 


c. 74. 8. 3 


tion 


bulk 


foregoing sections 



^ Penalties may be recovered before the following jurisdiotions :— 

As to England, by any Metropolitan Polioe Magistrate or other Stipendiary Magistrate, 
sitting alone at a Polioe Court, or other appointed place, oc by the Lord Mayor of the City 
of London, or any Alderman of the said City, sitting alone or with others at the Mansion 
HoQse or Guildhall, and generally before any two Justices. 11 & 12 Vict. o. 43. 

Appeals in almost all cases to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 11 & 12 Vict. o. 688, s. 185. 
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36 & 36 Vict 
c94. 8. 19 



36 & 36 Vict, 
c. 94, 8. 19 



10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 28 



26 & 27 Vict 
c. 40. 8. 3 



26 & 27 Vict 
c. 40. s. 4 

26 & 27 Vict 
C 40. 8. 4 

26 & 27 Vict 
C 40. 8. 4 



26 & 27 Vict. 

c. 40. 8. 6 
10 & 11 Vict 

c. 34. 8. 79 



10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 36 



Adultera- 
tion 



Adultera- 
tion 



Animal^ . 



Bake- 
hou8e8 



Bake- 

hou8e8 
Bake- 

house8 

Bake- 
houses 



Bake- 
houses 
Bars 



Bear-bait- 
ing, &c. 



Selling knowingly 
liquor which has 
been subject to mix- 
ing or causing to 
be mixed any dele- 
terious ingredients 
with any intoxicat- 
ing liquor exposed 
for sale 



Licensed Victuallers 
convicted of pull- 
ing down placard 
stating the &ct of 

Exposing for sale 
otherwise than in a 
market 

Limitation of hours 
of labour of persons 
under 18 years of 
age, continuation of 



Neglect of cleanliness 
of 

Order to execute works 
for cleanliness, non- 
compliance with 

Sleeping places near 
to, letting of 



Authorized officer re- 
fusal to admit into 

Taking down, &c., 
erected across street 
while repairs or 
alterations are being 
made 

Keeping places for . 



For Ist ofience not ex- 
ceeding 20/. or im- 
prisonment not ex- 
ceeding 1 month; for 
the 2nd and any subse- 
quent offence not ex- 
ceeding 100/. or im- 
prisonment not ex- 
ceeding 3 months. 
Where person is a 
licensed victualler in 
case of 2nd offence 
liable to forfeit his 
licence and premises 

A continuing penalty 
not exceeding 40«. 



Not exceeding 40«. or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

For 1st offence not ex- 
ceeding 21, \ for 2Dd 
offence not exceed- 
ing 61, \ for a 3id 
and each subsequent 
offence a continuing 
penalty of 1/., but no 
greater penalty to be 
imposed than 102. 

Not exceeding 51, 

A continuing penalty of 
11. 

Not exceeding 20«., and 
for each subsequent 
offence a penalty not 
exceeding 6/. 

For each ofifence a pe- 
nalty not exceeding20/. 

Not exceeding 51, 



Not exceeding U, or 
imprisonment for any 
term, with or without 
hard labour, not ex- 
ceeding 1 month 
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ewtote 




10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 36 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63.8. 148 

lO&llVict 
c 89. 8. 28 

9& 10 Vict 
C 74. 8. 14 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 21 

21 & 22 Vict 
c. 98. 8. 60 



lO&llVict 
c 34. 8. 82 

10 & 11 Vict 
c. 34. 8. 81 

16&16Vict 
c 85. 8. 40 

9& 10 Vict 
c. 74. 8. 34 

11 & 12 Vict. 
C63.S.115 

lO&UVict. 
c. 89. 8. 20 



10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 89. 8. 22 

lO&llVict 
c. 89. 8. 28 

lO&U Vict 

c. 89. 8. 28 

• 

10 & 11 Vict 
c 89. 8. 28 



10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 28 



QfflMice 



Bear-bait- 
ing 
Boards 



Book 
Books 
Books 
Books 

Building 
materials 

Building 
materials 

Bnrial 

groonds 
Bje-laws . 

Bye-laws . 
Carpet . 



Carriage8, 
&c. 

Carriage, 
&c. 

Carriage . 
Carriage . 

Carts 




Any person discovered 
in places kept for 

Defacement of belong- 
ing to Boards of 
Health 

Exposing for sale one 
of an obscene nature 

Befnsing inspection of 
Under Baths and 
Washhouses Act 

Befdsal to raodnee by 
Local Board of 
Health 

Befosal to prodnce 
to auditor of ac- 
counts of Local 
Boards 

For keeping deposits 
of an unreasonable 
time 

Not.lightbg, fencing, 
or enclosing, de- 
posits of 

Committing nuisance 
in 

Offences under . 

Offences against * 



Beating of in streets, 
except door mats, 
beaten before 8 
o'clock in the morn- 
ing 

Disregarding route 
of during divine 
service 

Standing longer than 
necessary 

Free, or timber, or 
cross-beam, being 
drawn upon 

Interrupting traffic in 
streets 



Biding on shafts of 



i^ot exceeding 5/. 
Not exceeding 51. 



Not exceeding 40«. or 
imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 5/. 



Not exceeding 51, 
Not exceeding 40«. 



Not exceeding' 5/., and 
a continuing penalty 
of 40«. 

Not exceeding 52., and 
continuing penalty not 
exceeding 40s. a day 

Not exceeding 51. 

Not exceeding 51, 

Not exceeding 51., and a 
continuing penalty not 
exceeding 40«. a day 

Not exceeding 40<., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

Not exceeding 40«, 



Not exceeding 40^., or 
to imprisonment not 
exceeding 14 days 

Not excee^ng 40^., or 
to imprisonment not 
exceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 40tf., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
tdjia. not exceeding 14 
days 
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statute 




10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 89. 8. 28 

10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 89. 6. 28 



10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 89. 8. 24 
10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 89. 8. 26 

10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 89.8.28 

10 & 11 Vict 
c. 34. 8. 73 

11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 63. 8. 67 



10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 65. B. 58 
10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 65. 8. 59 
10 & 11 Vict 

c. 89. s. 30 

10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 31 

11 & 12 Vict 
c 63. 8. 37 

10 & 11 Vict 
c 89. 8. 35 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. B. 66 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 66 

14 & 15 Vict 
c. 28.8. 14 

16 & 17 Vict 
c. 41.8. 11 



16 & 17 Vict 
c. 41.8. 12 



OffoncB 



"Pmalty 



Carts 
Casks 

Cattle 
Cattle 

Cattle 



Cellar 
doors 

Cellars, 

&;c. 



Cemetery 

Cemetery 

Chimneys 

Chimneys 

Clerk 

Cofifeeshop 
keepers 

Common 
lodging 
houses 

Common 
lodging- 
houses 

Common 
lodging 
houses 

Common 
lodging 
houses 



Common 
lodging 
houses 



Driving at one time 
more than two» &c 

Cleansing of, &c., in 
streets 



Straying in street 

Releasing or attempt- 
ing to release ^m 
pound 

Slaughtering of, &c. « 



Occupier not making 
or not keeping the 
same in good repair 

Occupation of, when 
not fulfilling cer- 
tain conditions pre- 
scribed by Act 

Damaging 

Committing nuisance 

in 
Setting wilfully on fire 

Accidentally allowing 
to catch fire 

Holding office of trea- 
surer to Local Board 

Harbouring disorderly 
persons 

Receiving lodgers 
without registration 

Eefusing to admit in- 
spector 

Offences against bye- 
laws 

Offences against Act . 



Third offence against 
Act 



Not exceeding 40«., oi 
to imprisonment not 
exceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

Not exceeding 40«. 

•Imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 3 
months 

Not exceeding 40^., or 
to imprisonment not 
exceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 61. 



A continuing penalty not 
exceeding 20«. a day 



Not exceeding 52. 
Not exceeding 52. 
Not exceeding 52. 
Not exceeding 10s. 
Not exceeding 1002. 
Not exceeding 52. 
Not exceeding 40s. 

Not exceeding 40«. 



Not exceeding 52., and a 
continuing penalty of 
40^. a day 

In default of payment of 
penalty imposed, im- 
prisonment for any 
term not exceeding 3 
months 

Disqualified to keep com- 
mon lodging houses 
within five years or 
any shorter period 
from conviction 
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statute 



|29&;30Vict. 
c 9a 8. 35 



lO&llVict. 
C.89.S.34 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. s. 17 

lO&llVict. 
c. 89. B. 28 



18 & 19 Vict, 
c 116. 8. 14 

ll&12Vict. 

C.63.S.104 
10 & 11 Vict. 

c 89.49. 28 

10 & 11 Vict, 
c 89. 8. 28 



10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 89. 8. 28 



10 & 11 Vict, 
c. 34.8.71 

10 &U Vict, 
c. 89. s. 28 



11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 63. B. 54 

10 & 11 Vict 
c. 89. 8. 29 



11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 28 



ll&12Vict 
c. 63. 8. 28 




Common 
lodging 
houseB 



Con8table8 



Declara- 
tion 

Dirt or 
offendve 
matter 

Di8ea8e8 
Preven- 
tion Act 

Di8tre88 • 

Dog, 
ferociouB 

Dog, 
ferocious 



Dog, 
ferocious 



Doors 



Doorbell. 



Drains, &c. 

Drunken 
persons 

Elections . 
Elections . 



Offence 




Not obeying regula- 
tions as to 



When on duty, har- 
bouring of by 
licensed yictuallers 

Falsely or corruptly 
malung 

Throwing down or 
causing to run in 
street within dis- 
trict of Local Board 

Obstruction of execu- 
tion of 

Constables refusing to 
levy . 

Suffering to be at 
large when un- 
muzzled 

Owner of, letting it 
at large, knowing 
same to be in a 
rabid state 

Setting at large, after 
notice given and 
during time specified 
in such notice 

Not making to open 
inwards within 8 
days of notice 

Wilfully ringing 



Not complying with 
notice to remedy 
nuisance in 

Guilty of riotous or 
indecent behaviour 



Eefusal or neglect of 
chairman or other 
responsible person 
to conduct legally 

Refusal or neglect of 
persons acting under 
chairman or other 
responsible person 
to conduct legally 



Not exceeding AOs, for 
every offence, and a 
continuing penalty of 
not more than 208, a 
day 

Not exceeding 20a. 



G-uilty of a misdemeanour 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 3 
months 

Not exceeding 51, 



Not -exceeding 6L 

Not exceeding 40^., or 
imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 40a., or 
imprisonment not ex- 
ceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 40a. 



Not exceeding 40a., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

A continuing penalty of 
10a. a day 

Not exceeding 40a., for 
every offence, or im- 
prisonment for a term 
not exceeding 7 days 

Not 'exceeding 50/. 



Not exceeding 51, 
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Statute 


Subject 


Qffmoe 


Penalty 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Excava- 


N6t lighting, fendag, 


Not exceeding 5^., and a 


C34.B.81 


tions 


or enclosing 


continuing penalty not 
exceeding 40^. 


lO&llVict 


Excava- 


Continuing an un- 


Not exceeding 52., and a 


c 34. s. 82 


tions 


reasonable time in 


continuing penalty of 




• 


streets 


40«. 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Factories, 


Fireplaces of not con- 


A continuing penalty of 


c 34.8.108 


&;c. 


suming their own 
smoke 


40«. 


27 & 28 Vict. 


Factory . 


Not keeping well 


Not exceeding 102. nor 


c. 48. 8. 4 




cleansed and venti- 
lated 


less than 8/. 


9 & 10 Vict 


Fees 


Taking of by Com- 


501. 


c. 74. 8. 39 




missioners or officers 
b^ond their salaries 




11 & 12 Vict. 


Fees 


Improperly taking l^ 


dOL 


c. 63. 8. 38 




officers, &c. 


• 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Fences . 


Not setting up while 


Not exceeding 5^., and a 


c. 34. 8. 80 




repairing buildings 


continuing penalty of 
40«. 
Not exceeding 40«., or 


10 & 11 Vict. 


^rearms. 


Wilful discharge of in* 


c. 89. 8. 28 




street 


imprisonnent for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 
Not exceeding 40<., or 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Flower- 


Fixing in upi)er win- 


c. 89. s. 28 


pot 


dow without suffi- 


imprisonment for any 






ciently guarding the 


term pot exceeding 14 






sapie 


days 


11 & 12 Vict. 


Food 


When unfit, exposing 


Not exceetting 102. 


c. 63. 8. 63 




for sale 




18 & 19 Vict. 


Food 


When unfit, exposing 


Not exceeding 20/. 


c 121. 8. 26 




for sale 




10 & 11 Vict. 


Footway . 


Placing any kind of 


Not exceeding 40*., or 


c. 89. 8. 28 




goods on, or plaeing 


imprisonment for any 






any blind, &c., less 


term not exceeding 14 






than eight feet in 


days 






height from, the 








ground 




10 & 11 Vict 


Footway . 


Hanging up goods 


Not exceeding 40s., or 


c. 89. 8. 28 




which project into, 


imprisonment for any 




\ 


and obstruct pas- 


term not exceeding 14 






sage of persons 


days 


10 & 11 Vict 


Footway . 


Rolling or carrying 


Not exceeding 40«., or 


c. 89. 8. 28 




any cask, &c.,on, ex- 


imprisonment for any 






cept for purpose of 


term not exceeding 14 






loading or unload- 


days 






ing any carriage or 








of crossing the foot- 




23 & 24 Vict 


FountAins 


way 
Wilful damage to 


Not exceeding 5/., and a 


c. 77. 8. 8 






continuing penalty of 
20«. 
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^« 


Bubi«t 


,»„ 


Feoaltr 


9Vkt. 


Gas-wtuh- 


Pollution of water by 




31. S8. 


ioga 




a oontlnuing panaltj 


^5 






of 20(. 


iVict. 


HacJinej 


Proprietor of, rofoaing 


Not eiceediag *0». 


.9.52 


carriage 


lo cany fie pre- 
Bcribed number 




I Vict, 


Hacknay 


Driver of, refiuriog to 


Not exceeding 40j. 


.B.53 
[Vict. 


H^.y' 


drive 


Not exceeding 40;. 


.8.53 


carriage 


Hum agreed upon for, 
though leag tban 
legal fare 




[Vict. 


Hactoer 


Driver of exacting 


Rot exceeding 40*. 


.a. as 


carriflgB 


more tlian legal fare 




.Vict, 


Hackney 


Hot carrying the 


Not exceeding 40.. 


.B.56 


carriage 


proper distance for 
n sum agreed upon 




Vict. 


Hackney 


Drive? of refusing, to 


Mot exceeding 40^. 


.S.67 


camaga 


wait or to account 
for deposit 




Vict. 


Haclner 


Proprietor or driver of. 


Not exceeding 4(U. 


B. S8 


MrriaieB 


OTercharging 




Viet, 


Hackney 


Proprietorop driver of, 


Not exceeding 20*. 


1.69 


carriage 


permitting persons 
to ride without con- 
sent of the hirer 










Vict 


Hackney 


Acting as driver of. 


Not exceeding 40i. 


8.60 


carriage 


without consent of 
the proprietor 




Vict. 


Hackney 


Driver of, misbe- 


Not exceeding 61.. and in 
default of payment 


B.61 


carriage 


havionr of 








impriionmeDt for any 








terra not exceeding 








2 monthe 


Vict. 


Hackney 






B.62 


carriage 


pliicesof public resort 




Vict. 


Hackney 


Damage done by 


Not exceeding 5/. 


B. 63 
Vict- 


carriage 


driver of 
BsfuBing to pay the 


Hecovery of fare, to- 


E.6B 


carriage 


fare to driver of 


gethec with coat of ap- 
plication before justice 


virt. 


HackneT 


Damaging of . 




H.67 
Vict. 


camngfl 
Hackney 


On application for 


Not exceeding lOi. 


S.40 


carriages 


license, fmudQlenlly 
framing requisition 




Vkt. 


Hackney 


Proprietor of, not 


Not exceeding iOi. 


8.41 


catriagCE 


giving notice of 
change of abode 




Virt. 


Hackney 


Proprietor of, plying 
for hire without a 


Not exceeding 40«. 


a.i6 


carriages 








license 
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statute 


Subject 


Offence 


Penalty 


I 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Hackney 


Driyers, acting as. 


Not exceeding 20«. 


I 


c. 89. 8. 47 


carriage8 


and without Ucense 




1 


10 & 11 Vict. 


Hackney 


Proprietor of, neglect- 


Not exceeding 408. 1 


c. 89. 8. 48 


CArriage8 


ing to retain license 
of drivers in his em- 
ploy or refusing to 


I 






produce the Rame 










when summoned 






10 & 11 Vict. 


Hackney 


Improper standing of 


Not exceeding 20^. 




c. 89. 8. 64 


carriage8 








10 & 11 Vict. 


Horee, &c 


Biding or driving 


Not exceeding 40<., oi 




c. 89. 8. 28 




upon footway of any 
street, &c. 


imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 
Not exceeding 405., or 




10 & 11 Vict 


Horoe, &c. 


Furious driving of . 




c. 89. 8. 28 






to imprisonment not 
exceeding 14 days 




11 & 12 Vict. 


Hoii8e 


Bebuilding without 


Not exceeding 50^ 




c. 63. s. 49 




drains, &c 






11 & 12 Vict. 


Hoa8e 


Neglect of notice to 


Continuingpenalty of 10«. 




c. 63. 8. 60 




cleanse 






18 & 19 Vict 


House 


Overcrowding , 


Not exceeding 40«, 




c. 121.8.29 










29 & 30 Vict 


House 


Not cleansing and dis- 


A continuing penalty of 




c. 90. 8. 22 




infecting 


not less than U., or 
more than 10s. a day 




29 & soviet 


House 


Letting of when in- 


Not exceeding 202. 




c. 90. s. 39 




fected 






21 & 22 Vict 


House 


Bemoval of or obstruct- 


Not exceeding 51, 




c.98.s.32(2) 


refuse 


ing the authority in 
removing by any 
person not being the 
occupier of a house 






21 & 22 Vict 


House 


Removal of or obstruct- 


Not exceeding 40«. 




c.98.8.32(2) 


refuse 


ing the authority in 
removing by the oc- 
cupier (except when 
produced on pre- 
mises) 






10 & 11 Vict 


Houses . 


Pulhng down or de« 


40«. for ea.ch offence. 




c. 34. 8. 64 




facing number of 






lO&llVict 


Houses . 


Non-renewal of num- 


Not exceeding 40s. 




c. 34. 8. 66 




bers by occupiers 






10 & 11 Viet 


Houses . 


Refusal on notice to 


Not exceeding 40«. 




c. 34. 8. 69 




remove within 14 










days projection of 


• 




lO&UVict 


Indecency 


Exposure of person so 


Not exceeding 40«., or im- 




c. 89. 8. 28 




as to be an 


prisonment for a term 
not exceeding 14 days 




29 & 30 Vict 


Infectious 


Entering public con- 


Not exceeding 6L 




c. 90. 8. 26 


disorder 


veyance when suf- 
fering from 
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BtatQte 


Sabject 


Offence 


Penalty 


29&30Vict. 


Infectious 


Interference with 


Not exceeding 5/. 


c. 90. s. 29 


disorder 


rules, enforcing re- 
moval of persons 
brought by ships, 
suffering from 




29&30Vict. 


Infectious 


Persons suffering from, 


Not exceeding 5/. 


c 90. 8. 38 


disorder 


exposure of 




29&30Vict. 


Infections 


Letting of houses in 


Not exceeding 201, 


c. 90. 8. 39 


disorder 


which there has 
been 




35&36Vict. 


Infections 


Breach of rules made 


Not exceeding 50/. 


c. 79. 8. 52 


disorder 


under s. 52 of 29 & 
30 Vict. c. 90. as to 
treatment of per- 
sons on board ships 
seized with 




11 & 12 Vict. 


Inspector. 


Disobeying summons 


Not exceeding 51. 


c 63.8. 121 




to appear before 




lO&llVict 


Inspector 


Obstruction to enter- 


Not exceeding 61, 


c. 34. 8. 131 


of nui- 


ing into slaughter- 






sances 


houHes, &C. 




26 & 27 Vict. 


Inspector 


Obstruction to enter- 


Not exceeding 51, 


c. 117.8.3 


of nui- 


ing into slaughter- 






sances 


houses, &c. 




lO&llVict. 


Kit^ 


Flying of . 


Not exceeding 40«., or 


c. 89. 8. 28 






imprisonment for a 
term not exceeding 14 
days 
Not exceeding 51, 


lO&UVict. 


Lights . 


For removing when 


c. 34. 8. 79 




placed at night in 
streets undergoing 
alterations or re- 
pairs 




35 & 36 Vict. 


Local Go- 


Neglecting orders of 


Not exceeding 50Z. 


c. 79. 8. 52 


vern- 
ment 
Board 


■ 




29 & 30 Vict. 


Lodging 


Not obeying regula- 


Not exceeding 408. for 


c. 90. 8. 35 


houses 


tions as to 


every offence, and a 
continuing penalty of 
not more than 20^. a 








day 


29 & 30 Vict. 


Manure in 


Refusal or neglect to 


A continuing penalty of 


c. 90. 8. 53 


mews, 


remove accumula- 


208, 


, 


&c. 


tions of 




10 Vict. c. 14 


Market . 


Selling elsewhere than 


Not exceeding 40«. 


8. 13 




in 




10 Vict. c. 14. 


Market or 


Selling or exposing for 


Not exceeding 51, 


8. 15 


fair 


sale unwholesome 
meat in, &c. 




10 Vict. c. 14. 


Market or 


Inspector of provisions 


Not exceeding 51, 


8. 15 


fair 


obstruction of 
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Statate 



lOVictc.14. 

8. 16 
10Vict.cl4. 

8.22 

10 Vict, c 14. 
8. 23 

10Vict.cl4. 
8.26 

10 Vict, c 14. 
8.27 

10Victcl4. 
8.28 

10 Vict. c. 14. 
8.29 

lOVict.c.14. 
8. 30 

10Vict.c.l4. 

8. 37 
10Vict.c.l4. 

8. 40 • 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 19 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8.111 

18 & 19 Vict 
c. 121.8.14 

18&19Vict. 

c. 121. 8.14 
18&19Vict 

c. 121.8.27 




fiCarket or 

fair 
Market or 

fair 

Markets or 
&ir8 

Markets or 
f&irs 

Markets or 
fiairs 

Markets or 
fedrs 

Markets or 

fiftirs 
Markets or 

fairs 

Markets or 

fairs 
Markets or 

fairs 
Member . 



Mortgages 

Nuisances 

Nuisances 
Nuisances 



OfflBDM 



26 & 27 Vict 
c. 117. 8. 2 



Nuisance . 



Keeper o^ obstmctioiL 
of 

Befusal to weigh ar- 
ticles for sale in on 
request of the bujer 

Beftisal by persons ap- 
pointed to weigh 
articles for sale 

Befusal of drivers in 
to take carts to be 
weighed 

Drivers of oarts, &c, 
in committing frauds 
in weighing 

Bujers or sellers in 
committing frauds 
in weighing 

Frauds committed by 
the machine-keeper 

Frauds committed bj 
other persons as to 
weighing goods 

Taking a groater toll 
than authorised in 

Collector of rents, &c, 
in, obstruction of 

Ajcting when disquali- 
fied as, of local 
boards of health 

Befusal to allow in- 
spection of register 
of 

Contravention of order 
of abatement of 

Contravention of order 
of prohibition of 

Arising in cases of 
noxious trades, busi- 
nesses, processes, or 
manufactures 



Penalty 



Exposing for sale dis- 
eased and unwhole- 
some meat, &c., so 
as to be a 



Not fl(xceeding 40t, 
Not exceeding 40«. 

Not exceeding 40s, 

Not exceeding 20«. 



Not exceeding 61, for each 
offence 

Not exceeding 5/. 



Not exceeding 51, in cer- 
tain specified cases 
Not exceeding 51, 



Not exceeding 40». 
Not exceeding 40«. 
50/. 

Not exceeding 61, 



A continuing penalty of 
not more than 10<. a 
day 

A continuing penalty of 
not more than 20b. 

On first conviction not 
more than 51., nor less 
than 40«. On second 
conviction 10/., and for 
each subsequent con- 
viction a sum double 
the amount of the 
penalty imposed for 
the last preceding con- 
viction, but in no case 
to exceed 200/. 

Not exceeding 20/. for 
every animal, &c, or 
imprisonment for not 
more than three months 
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statute 


Sal^ect 


OfEenoe 


FAnnlty 


X8&19Vict 


Nuisances 


Obstruction of execu- 


Not exceeding 51, 


i C121.S.36 


removal 


tion of Act 




1 Xl&12Vict, 


Occupier. Kefnsal to permit 


Not exceeding 5/. 


1 c 63. 8. 148 


owner to execute 




\ 




necessary works 


• 


\ 18&19Vict. 


Occupier . 


Obstructing owner 


A continuing penalty not 


1 C121.S.37 




from entering on 


exceeding 5/. 


\ 




premises to execute 
necessary works 




\ 31 & 32 Viet. 


Occupier . 


Obstructing owner 


A continuing penalty of 


1 c 130. 8.36 




from carrying Act 


20/. 








into execution 






11 & 12 Vict. 


Occupiers 


Befosal to disclose 


Not exceeding 5L 




c. 63. 8.148 




owners* names 


50/., and a continuing 




ll&12Vict. 


OfBensive 


Establishment of 




c 63. s. 64 


trades 




penalty of 40*. 




9 & 10 Vict 


Officers . 


Taking fees beyond 


Not exceeding 50/. 




c. 74. 8. 39 




salaries, or inte- 










rested in salaries 






11 & 12 Vict. 


Officers . 


Contracts when inte- 


50/. 




c 63. 8. 38 




rested in or imder 
colour of employ- 
ment exacting fees 






11 & 12 Vict. 


Officer . 


Failing to account . 


Distress for amount or 




c 63. 8. 39 






imprisonment for three 
months 




11 & 12 Vict 


Officers . 


Obstruction of in exe- 


Not exceeding 61. 




c 63.8.148 




• outing of Public 






t 




Health Act, 1848 






26 & 27 Vict 


Officer 


Inspection of bake- 


Not exceeding 20/. 




c. 40. 8. 6 




houses, obstruction of 






26 & 27 Vict 


Officer of 


Obstructing him from 


Not exceeding 51. 




c. 117. 8.3. 


health 


entering slaughter- 
house, &c. 






31 & 32 Vict. 


Officer of 


Obstruction of . 


Not exceeding 20/. 




0.130.8.35 


health 








11 & 12 Vict. 


Officer, re- 


Neglecting to comply 


Not exceeding 50/. 




c. 63. 8. 28 


turning 


with provisions of Act 






18 & 19 Vict 


Offioer ; 


Wilfnlly obstructing . 


Not exceeding 5/. 




c. 121.8.36 






, 




31 & 32 Vict 


Officer of 


Obstruction of when 


Not exceeding 20/. 




c. 130. 8. 36 


health 


executing Act 






18&19Vict 


Order of 


Contravention of 


A continuing penalty of 




0.121.8.14 


abate- 
ment. 
(Seenui- 
sances) 




not more than 10*. . 




18 & 19 Vict. 


Order of 


Contravention of 


A continuing penalty of 




0.121.8.14 


prohibi- 
tion. 
(See nui- 
sances) 




not more than 20*. 



N 
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statute 




18 & 19 Vict 
C.121.B.29 

7 & 8 Vict c 

101.8.38. 
11 & 12 Vict. 

c. 63. 8. 68 
9 & 10 Vict. 

c 74. 8. 40 



11 & 12 Vict 
c 63. 8. 123 

11 & 12 Vict 
e. 63. 8. 123 

14 & 16 Vict 
C.28.S. 15 

21 & 22 Vict 
c. 98. 8. 67 

lO&llVict 
c 89. 8. 28 



21 & 22 Vict 
c. 98. 8. 56 

29 & 30 Vict. 
c 113. 8. 7 

lO&llVict 
c. 89. 8. 28 



ll&12Vict 
c. 63.8.100 

30&3lVict 
c. 118.8. 18 

11 & 12 Vict 
c 63. 8. 80 

ll&12Vict 
c. 63. 8. 80 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 47 

29 & 30 Vict 
c. 90. 8. 29 



Orer- 
crowd 
ing 

Oveneen. 
PaTement 
PeDaltie8 • 



Penalty 
Penalty 
Penalties 

Penalties 
Pigstye , 



Poor rate 

books 
Poor-rate 

books 

Prostitn- 

tion 



Bates 
Bates 

Beservoir 

Beservoir 



SewerSi 
drains, 
&c 

Ships 



Oflanoe 



House, so as to be 
dangerous to health 

Befiising to attend 

audit 
Displacing 

Application of 



Becovezy of,.mu8t be 

within 6 months 
Application of 

• 

Becovery of, under 
Common Lodging- 
House Act 

In corporate boroughs 

Keeping in £cont of 
street 



Befhsal by officer to 
allow inspection of 

Befusal by officer to 
allow inspection of 

Loitering in streets 
and importuning 
passengers for pur- 
poses of 

Befusal to allow in- 
iSpection of 

Non-payment of by 
overseers 

Fouling water in 



Gas manufacturer, 
fouling by 

Unauthorized commu- 
nication with 

Literference with rules 
empoweringremoTal 
to hospital of per- 
sons suffering &om 
infectious disorder 
brought by 



Penalty 



Notesoeeding 40«. 



Not exceeding 40«. 

Not exceeding 61., and bt. 

per sq. ft. displaced 
Besidue of in borough to 

borough fund^n parish 

to rate for relief ot the 

poor 



One half to informer, one 
half to Local Board 



Payable to district fond 

account 
Not exceeding 40«., or 

imprisonment for any 

tenn not exceeding 

three months 
Not exceeding 51, 

Not exceeding 61. 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for soy 
term not exceeding. 14 
days 

Not exceeding 5/. 

Amount or so much in 
arrear raised by dis- 
tress and sale of goods 

Not exceeding 6L, and a 
continuing penalty of 
6s, 

Not exceeding 200/., and 
after 24 hours' notice, 
20/. a day 

6L, and a further con 
tinning penalty of iOi 
a day . 

Not exceeding 5/. 
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PtllliWttt 



lOJI^ll^ct. 
c 89. 8. 28 

lO&llVict 
e.34.B.126 

10 & 11 Vict 
c34. 8.127 

10 & 11 Vict 
c 34. 8.1 28 



10 & 11 Vict 
c. 34. 8.130 

lO&UViet 
c 34. 8.131 

lO&llVict 
c. 34.8.131 

10 & 11 Vict 
c 89. 8. 28 



Sal^jeet 






30 & 31 Vict. 

c 84. 8. 32 
10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 89. 8. 28 



lO&llVict. 

c 89. 8. 21 
10 & 11 Vict 

c. 89. 8. 28 



10 & 11 Vict 
c 34. 8. 64 

11 & 12 Vict 
c 63. 8. 68 

ll&12Vict. 

c. 63. 8. 59 

18 & 19 Vict 

c 121. 8.27 



11 & 12 Vict. 

c 63. 8. 37 
30 & 81 Vict 

c. 84. 8. 29 
30 & 31 Vict 

C 84. 8. 80 



Slate 



Slaughter- 
houses 

SUnghter- 
houses 

Slaughter- 
houses 

Slaughter- 
houses 

Slaughter- 

houseSf&c. 

Slaughter- 

houses,&c. 

Slide 



Small pox 
Stones 

Streets . 
Street 

Streets . 

Streets . 

Swine, &c 

Trades, 
noxious 

Treasurer 

Vaccina- 
tion 

Vaccina- 
tion 



QflEenoe 



Throwing into street 
from roof or any 
part of any house 

Erecting without a 
license. 

Using existing houses 
without registration 

Breach of bye-laws for 
regulation of 

During suspension of 
license slaughtering 
cattle in 

Keeping cattte, &c., 
which are diseased 

Obstruction of In- 
spector of 

Making of in street 
upon ice or snow 



Person inoculating 

with 
Throwing or laying 

down in streets 



Obstruction in during 
public processionSf&c. 
Placing line, cord, or 
pole across 



Pulling down or de- 
fetcing name of 

Displacement of 
materials of 

Keeping of in im- 
proper situations 

Nuisance, arising from 



Ptnaltj 



Holding office of derk 

to Local Board 
Parent not procuring, 

of child 
Vaccination, and pa- 
rent neglecting to 
forward certificate 
2^2 



Not exceeding 40*., or im- 

prisonmentforanyterm 

not exceeding 14 days 

Not exceeding 5^., and a 

continuing penalty of 

5L a day 

Not exceeding 61., and a 

continuing penalty of 

108. 

Not exceeding 5/., and a 

continuing penalty of 

lOs, 
Not exceeding 61., and a 

continuing penalty of 

61. 
Not exceeding 102. for 
. every animal 
Not exceeding 5/. 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

Imprisonment for one 
month 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

Not exceeding 40«. 

Not exceeding 408., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 14 
days 

40«. for each offence 

61,, and a continuing 
penalty of 68. 

408., and a continuing 
penalty of 68. a day 

Not exceeding 61., and a 
continuing penalty of 
408., with double pe- 
nalty for each new 
offence 

100/. 
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30 & 31 Vict. 

c. 84. 8. 30 
34 & 36 Vict. 

c. 98. 8. 7 
34 & 36 Vict. 

c. 98. s. 7 



34 & 35 Vict, 
c. 98. 8. 10 



34 & 36 Vict. 

c. 98. 8. 11 
10 & 11 Vict. 

c. 89. 8. 28 



21 & 22 Vict. 
c.98.8.13(6) 



ll&12Vict. 

c. 63. s. 69 
11 & 12 Vict. 

c. 63. 8. 80 

11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 63. s. 80 

ll&12Vict. 
c. 63. 8. 80 

11 & 12 Vict 
c. 63. 8. 94 

18 & 19 Vict, 
c. 121.8.23 

23 & 24 Vict, 
c. 77. 8. 8 



11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 63. 8. 61 

11 & 12 Vict, 
c. 63. 8. 62 






Vaccina- 
tion 

Vaccina- 
tion 

Vaccina- 
tion 



Vaccina- 
tion 



Vaccina- 
tion 
Vault 



Voting 
papere 



Waste 

water 
"Water 



Water 

Water 

Water 
Water 
Water 



Water- 
closets, 
&c. 

Water- 
closets 



OiEence 



Penalty 



Signing false certifi- 
cate 

Certificate of, non- 
transmission of 

Certificate of, wrongly 
signing, &c. 



Preventing public 
vaccinator from 
taking lymph from 
any child 

Parent failing to pro- 
duce child 

Leaving open 



Forging, &c., of 



Allowing to remain in 

cellars, &c. 
Fouling of by gas of 

proprietors of gas 

works 
Fouling of 



Fouling of by pro- 
prietors of gas works, 
&c. 

Cutting off, by Local 
Board 

Corruption of by gas 
washings 

Fouling of 



Omission to provide 
in houses 

Omission to provide 
in factories after 
notice 



G-uilty of misdemeanour 
Not exceeding 208, 

Guilty of a misde- 
meanour, and liable to 
imprisonment, with or 
without hard labour, 
not exceeding 2 years 

Not exceeding 208. 



Not exceeding 20«. 

Not exceeding 40«., or 
imprisonment for any 
term not exceeding 3 
months 

Imprisonment on convic- 
tion before two jus- 
tices in the common 
gaol or house of cor- 
rection for any period 
not exceeding 3 months 
with or without hard 
labour 

40^., and a continuing 
penalty of 5«. 

Not exceeding 20Z., and 
a continuing penalty 
of 10/. 

Not exceeding 6/., and a 
continuing penalty of 
208. a day 

200/., and a continuing 
penalty of 20/. 

Not to affect penalties or 

liabilities 
200/., and a continuing 

penalty of 20/. 
Not exceeding 6/., and 

a continuing penalty 

not exceeding 20s. a 

day 
20/. 



/ 



20/., and a continuing 
penalty of 405. 
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/ 


1 Statute 


Balq'eet 


Offence 


Penalty 


IC&llVict 


Water- 


Not afi&zing to houses, 


A continuing penalty not 


/ c. 34. 8. 74 


Bpoats 


&c. within 7 days 
after service of order 


exceeding 40«. 


la&12Vict 


Water- 


Injury to, or diverting 


Not exceeding bl,, and a 


c. 63. B. 79 


works, 


streams, or wasting 


continuing penalty of 




&c. 


water 


208. 


IC&llVict 


Window . 


Allowing person in 


Not exceeding 40«. or 


c. 89. B. 28 




service to stand on 


imprisonment for any 


1 




the sill of, unless 


term not exceeding 3 






such window be in 


months 


\ 




the sink or base- 




\« 




ment storey 




\ 21 & 22 Vict. 


Work8,&c. 


Injury to belonging to 


Not exceeding 61. 


\ c. 98. B. 66 




Local Boards 






29 & soviet 


WorkB . 


Wilful damage to be- 


Not exceeding 5^. 




c. 90. B. 45 




longing to sanitary 
authorities 






30&8lVict 


Work- 


Refusal of admission 


Not exceeding 20/. 




c. 146. 8. 9 


shopB 


of authorised officer 
to enter 




30 & 31 Vict 


Work- 


Obstruction of in- 


Not exceeding 20/. 


c. 146. B. 10 


shops 


spector fix)m enter- 






ing to inspect con- 




1 




dition thereof 
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CHAPTER I. 

BOUTINB DUTIES. 

The duties of the Metropolitan Medical Officers of Health Duties of 
^ere originally defined by the Metropolis Local Manage- poutan 
ment Act (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 120, sec. 132), as follows : ^* ^" ^' 
"^'To inspect and report periodically upon the sanitary 
condition of their parish or district, to ascertain the exist- 
ence of diseases, more especially epidemics, increasing the 
lute of mortality, and to point out the existence of any 
nuisance or other local causes, which are likely to originate 
and maintain such diseases, and injuriously affect the 
health of the inhabitants, and to take cognisance of the 
&ct of the existence of any contagious or epidemic dis- 
eases, and to point out the most efficacious mode of check- 
ing or preventing the spread of such diseases, and also to 
point out the most efficient modes for the ventilation of 
churches, chapels, schools, lodging-houses, and other public 
edifices within the parish or district, and to perform any 
other duties of a like nature which may be required of him 
or them ; ' and those of inspectors of nuisances, by the Duties of 
next section * to superintend and enforce the due execution ^SS2i^°' 
of all duties to be performed by the scavengers ' — to en- 
quire into complaints made by inhabitants about infringe- 
ments of the provisions of the Act, or about the existence 
of nuisances ; to report the result of such enquiry to the 
Vestry or Local Board, and to institute, 'subject to the 
direction of the Vestry or Board,' legal proceedings for the 
punishment of offenders against the provisions of the Act. 
The Public Health Act of 1872, under which Medical 
Officers of Health and Inspectors of Nuisances are now 
being appointed outside of the metropolis, makea no ^V 
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Dntiflfl of 

difltriob 

K.O.H. 



To advise 

Banitaxy 

Anthority. 



Epidemic 
diseases. 



tempt at defining their duties, which has, however, ^-^^oe 
been done by the orders of the Local Goyemment Bo^b<^<'^; 

Thities of Medical Officer of Health, 
*^ The following shall be the duties of the medical officer of 
health in respect of the district for which he is appointed; 
or if he shall be appointed for more than one district, then 
in respect of each of such districts : — 

(1.) He shall inform himself as far as practicable respect- 
ing all influences affecting or threatening to affect inju- 
riously the public health within the district. 

(2.) He shall inquire into and ascertain by such means 
as are at his disposal the causes, origin, and distribution 
of diseases within the district, and ascertain to what 
extent the same have depended on conditions capable of 
removal or mitigation. 

(3.) He shall by inspection of the district, both syste- 
matieallj at oertam periods, and at intervals as occasion 
may require, keep himself informed of the conditions in- 
jurious to health existing therein. 

(4.) He shall be prepared to advise the sanitary au- 
thority on all matters affecting the health of the district, 
and on all sanitary points involved in the action of the 
sanitary authority or authorities; and in cases requiring 
it, he shall certify, for the guidance of the sanitary an- 
thority or of the justices, as to any matter in respect of 
which the certificate of a medical officer of health or a 
medical practitioner is required as the basis or in aid of 
sanitary action. 

(5.) He shall advise the sanitary authority on any ques- 
tion relating to health involved in the filming and sab- 
sequent working of such byelaws and regulations as they 
may have power to make. 

(6.) On receiving information of the outbreak of anj 
contagious, infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous 
chajracter within the district, he shall visit the spot with- 
out delay and inquire into the caused and circumstance? of 
such outbreak, and advise the persons competent to act as 
to the measures which may appear to him to be required 
to prevent the extension of the disease, and, so &r as he 
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^■nay be Iswfiilly aaihorized, assist in tlie ezeoation of the 
Bame. 

(7.) On reoeiving information from the inspector of nui- ^J^*^" 
sanoes that his interrention is required in consequence of 
1^8 existence of any nuisance injurious to health, or of 
any overcrowding in a house, he shall, as early as prac- 
ticable, take such steps authorized by the statutes in that 
behalf as the circumstances of the case may justify and 
require. 

(8.) In any case in which it may appear to him to be inspection 
necessary or advisable, or in which he shall be so directed 
by Hie sanitary authority,* he shall himself inspect and 
examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, 
fish, fruit, vegetabka, ^om, bread, or flour, exposed for 
sale, or deposited for the purpose of sale or of preparation 
for sale, and intended for the food of man, which is deemed 
to be diseased, or unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit finr 
the food of man ; and if he finds that such animal or 
article is diseased, or nnsound, or unwholesome, or unfit 
for the food of man, he shall give such directions as may 
be necessary for causing the same to be seized, taken, and 
carried away, in order to be dealt with by a justice accord- 
ing to the provisions of the statutes applicable to the case. 

(9.) He shall perform all the duties imposed upon him 
by any byelaws and regulations of the sanitary authority, 
duly confirmed, in respect of any matter affecting the 
public health, and touching which they are authorized to 
frame byelaws and regulations. 

(10.) He shall inquire into any offensive process of trade Offemive 
carried on within the district, and report on the appropriate 
means for the prevention of any nuisance or injury to 
health therefrom. 

(11.) He shall attend at the office of the sanitary autho- 
rity, or at some other appointed place, at such stated times 
as they may direct. 

(12.) He shall from time to time report, in writing, to Report, 
the sanitary authority, his proceedings, and the measures 
which may require to be adopted for the improvement or 
protection of the public health in the district. He shall in 
like manner report with respect to the sickness and mor- 
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taliiy within the district, so feur as he has been enabled to 
ascertain the same. 
Books. (13.) He shall keep a book or books, to be provided by 

the sanitary anthority, in which he shall make an entry of 
his visits, and notes of his observations and instructions 
thereon, and also the date and nature of applications made 
to him, the date and result of the action taken thereon and 
of any action taken on previous reports, and shall produce 
such book or books, whenever required, to the sanitary 
authority. 
Annual (1^0 He shall also prepare an annual report^ to be made 

report. ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^£ December in each year, comprising tabular 

statements of the sickness and mortality within the dis- 
trict, classified according to diseases, ages, and localities, 
and a summary of the action taken during the year for 
preventing the spread of disease. The report shall also 
contain an account of the proceedings in which he has 
taken part or advised under the Sanitary Acts, so fax as 
such pLeedings relate to conditions d^rous or iujurions 
to health, and also an account of the supervision exercised 
by him, or on his advice, for sanitary purposes over places 
and houses that the sanitary authority has power to regu- 
late, with the nature and results of any proceedings which 
may have been so required and taken in respect of the same 
during the year. It shaU also record the action taken by 
him, or on his advice, during the year, in regard to offen- 
sive trades, bakehouses and workshops. 
Relation to (1^0 He shall give immediate information to the Local 
QoTCTnment Grovemment Board of any outbreak of dangerous epidemic 
Board. disease within the district, and shall transmit to the board, 

on forms to be provided by them, a quarterly return of the 
sickness and deaths within the district, and also a copy of 
each annual aud of any special report. 

(16.) In matters not specifically provided for in this 
order, he shall observe and execute the instructions of the 
Local Government Board on the duties of medical of&cers 
of health, and all the lawful orders and directions of the 
sanitary authority applicable to his office. 

(17») Whenever the Diseases Prevention Act of 1855 
is in force within the district, he shall observe the direc- 
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tions and regnlationB issued under that Act by the Local 
Goyemmcnt Board, so &tr as the same relate to or concern 
his office." 

Duties of the Inspector of Nuiscmces, Duties of 

district In- 

" The following shall be the duties of the inspectoro f spector. 
nuisances in respect of the district for which he is appointed, 
or if he shall be appointed for more than one district, then 
in respect of each of such districts : — 

(1.) He shall perform, either under the special directions 
of the sanitary authority, or (so far as authorized by the 
sanitary authority) under the directions of the medical 
officer of health, or in cases where no such directions are 
required, without such directions, all the duties specially 
imposed upon an inspector of nuisances by the Sanitary 
Acts, or by the orders of the Local Government Board. 

(2.) He shall attend all meetings of the sanitary authority 
when so required.. 

(3.) He shall by inspection of the district, both syste- inspections. 
matically at certain periods, and at intervals as ocoasion may 
require, keep himself informed in respect of the nuisances 
existing therein that require abatement under the Sanitary 
Acts. 

(4.) On receiving notice of the existence of any nuisance 
within the district, or of the breach of any byelaws or regu- 
lations made by the sanitary authority for the suppression 
of nuisances, he shall, as early as practicable, visit the spot, 
and inquire into such alleged nuisance or breach of byelaws 
or regulations. 

(5.) He shall report to the sanitary authority any noxious 
or offensive businesses, tiades, or manufactories established 
within the district, and the breach or non-observance of any 
byelaws or regulations made in respect of the same. 

(6.) He shall report to the sanitary authority any damage "^**«^ 
done to any works of water supply, or other works belong- 
ing to them, and also any case of wilful or negligent waste 
of water supplied by them, or any fouling by gas, filth, or 
otherwise, of water used for domestic purposes. 

(7/) He shall from time to time, and forthwith upon com- 
plaint, visit and inspect the shops and places kept or used 
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Inipection 
of food. 



Toproonre 
samples for 
analysis. 



Epidemic 
diseases, 



Books. 



for the sale of butchers' meat, ponltry, fish, fruit, veg^etables, 
com, bread, or flour ; or as a slanghter-honse, and examine 
any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, flesh, fish, frnit, 
vegetables, com, bread, or flonr which may be therein ; and 
in case any such article appear to him to be intended for the 
food of man, and to be unfit for such food, he shall cause 
the same to be seized, and take such other proceedings as 
may be necessary in order to have the same dealt with by 
a justice. Provided that in case of any doubt arising under 
this clause, he shall report the matter to the medical o£&cer 
of health, with the view of obtaining his advice thereon. 

(8.) He shall, when and as directed by the sanitary autho- 
rity, procure and submit samples of food or drink, and drugs 
suspected to be adulterated, to be analyzed by the analyst 
appointed under the Adulteration of Food Act, 1872, and 
upon receiving a certificate statiag that the articles of food 
or drink, or drugs, are adulterated, cause a complaint to be 
made, and take the other proceedings prescribed by that Act. 

(9.) He shall give immediate notice to the medical officer 
of health of the occurrence within his district of any con- 
tagious, infectious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous charac- 
ter ; and whenever it appears to him that the intervention 
of such officer is necessary in consequence of the existence 
of any nuisance injurious to health, or of any overcrowding 
in a house, he shall forthwith inform the medical officer 
thereof. 

(10.) He shall, subject in all respects to the directions of 
the sanitary authority, attend to the instructions of the 
medical officer of health with respect to any measures 
which can be lawfully taken by him under the Sanitary 
Acts, for preventing the spread of any contagious, infec- 
tious, or epidemic disease of a dangerous character. 

(11.) He shall enter from day to day, in a book to be 
provided by the sanitary authority, particulars of his in- 
spections and of the action taken by him in the execution 
of his duties. He shall also keep a book or books, to be 
provided by the sanitary authority, so arranged as to form, 
as far as possible, a continuous record of the sanitary con- 
dition of each of the premises in respect of which any 
action has been taken under the Sanitary Acts, and shall 
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keep anj oilier systematic records that the sanitary aathor- 
ity may require. 

(12.) He shaU at all reasonable times, when applied to 
by the medical ofiKcer of health, produce to him his books, 
or any of them, and render to him snch information as he 
may be able to famish with respect to any matter to which 
the duties of inspector of nuisances relate. 

(13.) He shall, if directed by the sanitary authority to saperintend 
do so, superintend and see to the due execution of all ^^ 
works which may be undertaken under their direction for 
the suppression or removal of nuisances within the district. 
(14.) In matters not specifically provided for in this 
order, he shall observe and execute all the lawfol orders 
and directions of the sanitary authority, and the orders of 
the Local Government Bcmrd which may be hereafter 
issued, applicable to his office." 

The essential duties, then, of the Medical Officer of Health 
are to inspect the sanitary condition of his district, and to 
report periodically upon it. He is to take special notice of spedai at- 
the spread of epidemics, or of the means of checking them, epidemics. 
^But it shoxdd be observed at once that it is not his duty, 
but the duty of the Inspector of Nuisances, under his direc- 
tion, to investigate complaints of nuisances. It is his duiy, 
on receiving notice from any source, of the existence of 
conditions dangerous to health, or of the existence of inf ec- inrestiga- 
tious diseases, to instruct the Inspector of Nuisances to plaints. 
visit such locality and report to him upon the conditions 
existing there. As a matter of fact, and in practice, the 
Inspector of Nuisances, on finding that an undoubted nui- 
sance exists, at once gives a verbal notice to the owner or verbal 
occupier of the premises to remove such nuisance forth- °®***^- 
with ; indicating (in ordinary cases only) the best way in . 
which this may be done. K, on visiting the place a few 
days afterwards, he finds that the notice has not been com- 
plied with, he fills up a printed notice in compliance with 
the 21st section of the Sanitary Act, 1866, stating what 
alterations, if any, are required, and takes it to the Yestry printed 
Clerk (or other officer) to be signed by him : this notice is ^®*^^*^ 
either served upon the owner or occupier, or, when he 
cannot be found, posted on the premises. It is to be re- 
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marked that it is not necessary that the n^^me of the owner 
or occupier should be mentioned in the notice. It is usual 
for the Inspector to issue such notices, and, in fact, tlie 
majority of such notices are issued by him, without any 
consultation with the Medical Oflicer of Health. It is 
obviously sufficient, in the great majority of instances, thai 
the opinion of the Medical Officer of Health that such and 
such a condition of things constitutes a nuisance injurions 
to health, be given once for all, and in such cases the In- 
spector of Nuisances may and ought to act on this opinion 
without any further consultation with his chief; but in all 
cases where there is the slightest doubt as to whether the 
notice so served could be followed up by legal proceedings 
with a reasonable prospect of success, he should make a 
point of consulting with the Medical Officer of Health as 
to whether a notice should be issued or not. It is to be 
remembered that it is not, as a rule, a good practice to 
allow the Inspector to issue notices for alterations that yon 
do not mean to insist on having carried out, although it is 
true that in a great number of cases you may get desirable 
alterations effected by issuing notices that you may not 
think fit to follow up afterwards by legal proceedings if 
disregarded. 

K the notice served by the Inspector or Officer appointed 
to this duty, be not attended to within the time specified 
therein — ^which will of course vary with the extent of the 
work which is required to be carried out, and which in the 
great majority of sanitary notices is well expressed by the 
word " forthwith " — ^the Inspector notifies the fact to the 
Medical Officer, who then visits the place in company with 
the Inspector, in order to see whether he is in a position to 
advise the Sanitary Authority to give permission to the 
Inspector to apply to a Justice of the Peace for a summons 
against the owner or occupier of such premises. When 
this permission is obtained, the work required is often done 
without any farther trouble. The Inspector, it will be 
remembered, has no right to apply for a summons without 
the instructions of the Sanitary Authority (which is often 
represented by a special Sanitary Committee) to do so. Such 
instructions are very seldom given except under the advice 
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of the Medical Oftce'r of Health, who is then responsible 
for the result of his recommendation. Another object of 
Ills visiting the place is that he shonld be able, if called 
upon, to give evidence in a Conrt of Justice that a nuisance Evidence of 
injurious to health exists there. It must be pointed out 
at once that it is not his duty either to take legal proceed- 
ings or to appear in Court to support them. He may have 
to be, and usually is, called upon to give evidence in these 
cases, and some Justices even insist upon his being called 
as a witness. It is the practice of some Medical Officers 
of Health to conduct cases in Court themselves. They conduct of 
are however taking upon themselves by so doing, a re- 
sponsibility which is not properly theirs ; and, in case of 
fidlure to obtain from a Justice the order required, it is 
plain that they are open to the charge of not having pro- 
perly conducted the case. Still less is it advisable that 
the Inspector of Nuisances should conduct cases himself, 
although it is his duty to institute proceedings in the first 
instance. It is plainly advisable, to say the least of it, that x^g^i ad- 
the Yestry Clerk, or some legal adviser of the Sanitary ^°®* 
Authority, be present to conduct the case. The persons 
summoned often get legally advised, and are represented 
by their solicitors, and it is obviously too great a responsi- 
bility for either the Medical Officer of Health, or the 
Inspector of Nuisances, to take upon himself to conduct 
cases without legal assistance. It is necessary to mention ^^^^ ^^^_ 
in the summons the date at which the nuisance, which is ^oned. 
objected to, existed, and it is advisable that the date men- 
tioned should be that of the day on which the Medical 
Officer visited the place ; and it must also be remembered 
that the plea that the nuisance has been removed since 
that date, is of no avail. It is sufficient to prove, to the 
satisfaction of the Justices, that it existed on that date. 
In all cases an order should be prepared beforehand by order ready. 
the Medical Officer of Health, stating precisely the struc- 
tural alterations, if any, that are necessary for the abate- 
ment of the nuisance ; and the Justices should be . asked 
to make this order. Of course, in some cases, although 
issuing an order, they alter the wording of the one that is 
submitted to them, or omit parts of it when they do not 
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consider that the necessity for all the alterations has been 
satisfactorily proved ; but, in the majority of instances, the 
Medical Officer will not allow any order to be submitted 
to them for approval that cannot be shown to be necessary ; 
and so, as a matter of fact, when the order is made at all, 
it is usually the order submitted to the Justices by the 
representative of the Sanitary Authority. This order 
should be for the removal or abatement of the nnisanoe, 
which existed at the date mentioned in the Bommons, 
within a certain reasonable time ; and the Justices abnost 
invariably rely upon the opinion of the Medical Officer of 
Health, or of the Inspector, as to the time that they con- 
sider reasonable in each case. K the nuisance is likely to 
be repeated, the order should be what is known as a 
Recnrring' * recurring ' order, in accordance with section 13 of 18 
and 19 Victoria, cap. 121, which provides as follows: — 
' If the Justices are of opinion that such or the like nuis- 
ance is likely to recur, the Justices may fiirther prohibit 
the recurrence of it and direct the works necessary to 
prevent such recurrence as the case may in the judgment 
of the Justices require ; ' and if they are satisfied that the 
nuisance existing renders the house or building unfit for 
habitation, they may, if they think fit, prohibit its use for 
habitation until it is rendered fit for such use. Of course, 
when an order is made by the Justices, the representa- 
tive of the Sanitary Authority asks for the costs of the 
case, which, if granted, have to be paid by the person 
summoned.* Where, however, the Justices do not consider 
the case proved against the person summoned, the Sanitarj 
Authority will have to pay at any rate its own costs. 

K the order which has been made by the Justices is dis- 
regarded, the person so offending may be summoned again 
for neglecting to carry it out, and he is then liable, by 
section 14 of the Act just quoted, unless he can ' satisfy 
the Justices that he has used all due diligence to carry ont 

* Sueh costs include the expense of procuring the smninons, of 
serving it (if any), of making the order, the fee of the xnedieal 
officer of health or other medical witness, and the costs and time-re- 
muneration of the other witnesses who may be summoned to gire 
eyidence. 
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sach order to a penalty of not more than 

ten shiUings per daj dnring his default,' and it is, more- 
over, provided by the same section that 'any person 
> hiowingly and wilfolly acting contrary to the said order of 
prohibition shall be liable for every snch offence to a penalty 
not exceeding twenly shillings per day dnring snch contrary 
addon.' 

In certain cases the Inspector of Nuisances, or even the P<y^^ «' 
Medical Officer of Health, is revised admission into houses 
where he has ground for suspicion of the existence of a 
nuisance ; it is then the duiy of the Medical Officer of 
Health to apply to the Sanitary Authority for permission 
to be given to the Inspector to procure a Magistrate's order 
f<» forcible entry on the premises. So also, where an order 
for abatement of a nuisance has been made out and has not 
been attended to, the local authority is given power to enter 
such premises ' and remove or abate the nuisance condemned 
or prohilMted, and do whatever may be necessary in the 
execution of such order, and charge the cost to the person 
on whom the order is made.' 

Each Inspector should be provided with two books at inspector'B 
least ; one of these he should always carry with him, and in ^^^' 
this he should make rough notes of his daily work ; the 
other should be kept in the office, and in this he should 
make a careful entry of the premises inspected, with the 
date, the names of the owners, the kind of nuisance found, 
the action taken, and the results. 

There should also be a book in the office for the entry of 
complaints, with all particulars, and another ' so arranged 
as to form, as far as possible, a continuous record of the 
sanitary condition of each of the premises in respect of which 
any action has been taken under the Sanitary Acts.' 

There may also be, with advantage, a separate book for Notice 
the entry of complaints about the non-removal of dust ; and 
a notice book, in which a list should be made of the premises 
from which dust requires to be removed, this list being 
entered twice over on each leaf, so that half of the leaf may 
be sent to the contractor, while the other half, containing 
the duplicate list, remains in the book at the office. 

The notice forms for the removal or abatement of 

o2 
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nxiisances are often kept loose, hxA are much better bound 
in a book, the form being printed twice on each leaf; each 
half is then filled up similarly, and the one torn out, signed, 
and served, while the other remains in the book. 

These books should be always kept at the office, and are 
best placed in the care of the Chief Inspector, where there 
is snch an officer. 

The Medical Officer of Health will of conrse keep his 
private note bo6k, in which he will enter the date and par- 
ticulars of inspections made by him, with the orders given, 
etc., and this book will be of especial nse to him, both in 
compiling his reports and also in preparing his evidence 
when he is called upon to giye it ; moreover, he is required 
by the order of the Local Government Board (before quoted) 
to keep such a book or books. 

The Medical Officer of Health is also required to report 
periodically to the Sanitary Authority the results of the 
work that has been carried out by himself and his Inspectors. 
By the 25 and 26 Victoria, cap« 102, section 43, the 
MetropoHtan Medical Officers are required to present an 
annual report in the month of June; by the order of the 
Local Grovemment Board the report for other districts is 
to be made at the end of December : but it is very desirable 
that the Medical Officer of Health should present a 
quajierly, or even a monthly statistical report of the mor- 
tality of his district. Tins report should be on the plan of 
the Registrar- General' 8 weekly reports. It should be ac- 
companied by a table of deaths compiled either from the 
local registrar's returns — which are, in London at any rate, 
sent to the Medical Officers by the Registrar-General, after 
he has used them in compiling his returns — or obtained 
directly from the local registrars by some special arrange- 
ment. In this table the deaths may be classed in vertical 
columns according to (1) diseases ; (2) ages ; (3) divisions 
of the district ; (4) hospitals or other public institutions, 
as workhouses, etc. ; and under this head a distinction 
should be made between persons belonging to the district, 
or inhabitants, and strangers ; and (5) sexes : lastly a vertical 
column of totals. Convenient divisions of the ages are (1) 
under 1 year ; (2) 1 and under 5" ; (3) 5 and under 20 ; (4) 20 
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and under 40; (5) 40 and nnder 60 ; (6) 60 andnnder 80 ; 

(,7) 80 and npwards. Along with the headings of * Districts ' 

shoold be placed the population of each at the last census ; 

the average number of inmates of public institutions should 

ftbo be stated ; and the numbers of the sexes at the last 

census. In preparing this report each month, at least two 

blank forms will be necessary. In the first one each death ^®*^J^5'^ 

as it is taken out from, the original return should be entered 

by making a line or dot opposite to the name of the disease 

certified, and in the column indicating the age ; another in 

the column headed by the name of the district— unless the 

death happens to have taken place in a hospital or public 

institation, when the line or dot should be in the special 

column devoted to that institution (under the heading 

' Inhabitants ' or ^ Strangers,' as the case may be) ; a third 

line or dot in the column headed by the n^me of the sex ; 

and a fourth in the Qolumn of totals. This course mast be 

pursued for each of the deaths separatdy in the returns of 

all the districts for one week. Every fifth death in the same 

cat^ory, that is to say, belonging to the same disease and 

also to the same vertical column, is conveniently indicated 

by a line drawn through the four preceding dots or lines, 

as then, in counting up the totals, the matter is mucii 

simplified. As soon as the deaths for one week are tabu- Each week's 

lated, the number in each column should be added up and checked 

the totals checked ; and when one is satisfied that no mis- "P"**® ^' 

take has been made in the first week, one may proceed to 

the second, either on the same blank form, or, especially if 

there be a considerable number of deaths, much preferably 

on a second blank form, and the totals must then again be 

checked, so that a mistake may be discovered at the stage 

at which it is committed. For all the weeks that are to be 

report<ed upon, which in the case of monthly reports are 

either fonr or five (five weeks being taken for the months 

of March, June, September, and December), the table must 

be made up by placing numbers instead of lines or dots in the 

corresponding columns and lines of another blank form. 

The grand totals should then be cast up and again checked. 

It is convenient to enter these totals, and also those that ^*^ <>' 

are about to be mentioned, in red ink, as tlieii \key «c£^ 
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easily distinguished from the other numbers. Then the 
numbers under each order should be cast up and iiheir 
totals placed opposite to the name of the order, and in tb& 
proper columns, and, in cases where there is only on^ 
disease mentioned in an order, this should also be done* 
It is, too, convenient to consider the headings (generally 
the last two in the table) viz., ' sudden deaths (cause un« 
certain,) ' and * cases not specified or ill defined,' as 
equivalent to orders, and to enter the numbers of deaths 
under those headings as totals in red ink. Then all the 
totals of the difierent orders should be cast up, and the 
results ought obviously to be the same as the original 
Tnformation casting up of the Separate diseases. It is from the totals 
totals. of diseases under the difierent orders, that the most im- 

portant information is derived with regard to the kinds of 
diseases which are prevalent at different times. If it be 
thought useful, the orders may be again cast up in each class, 
and those totals placed against the names of the classes. It 
will, however, be found that this latter proceeding is of 
very little practical utility, as orders grouped under each 
class do not include diseases which are brought abont 
by similar causes, and, indeed, in some cases the same 
may also be said of diseases included in the several 
orders. The table should also contain a statement of the 
number of births registered during the time to which it 
relates, divided according to the districts and according to 
sexes, and, if possible, a statement of the average total 
number of births and deaths recorded during the corre- 
sponding weeks of previous years. If the report is printed, 
the totals in the table of mortality (written in red ink) 
may conveniently be printed in block type. K sickness 
returns can be got from the Poor Law medical officers, 
from public institutions, or in any other way regularly, 
there may be a supplementary table to include them. This, 
however, should be short, and contain only the principal 
prevalent diseases, and should be looked upon as merely 
supplementary to the more important table just described. 
It must be remembered that it can only be very incomplete 
until we have a general registration of sickness, and there- 
fore its value is, at the best, but small. The monthly 
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sort itself shonld be, as we have said, in the main statis- Beportitadf. 
al, and shonld state, in the first place, the death rate 
r thousand per annum, during the period referred to, 
cnlated from the total number of recorded deaths of 
rsons belonging to the district, and upon the estimated 
pnlation of the district at the middle of the current year. 
is is approximately found by the method pursued by 
I Registrar-General — that is to say, by adding to the 
)iilation, as enumerated at the last census, a tenth of 
! difference between that number and the number ob- 
led at the previous census for each year that has elapsed 
30 the last census ; and a fortieth of that difference for 
h odd quarter. Thus the population of the district at the SpSatki. 
Idle of 1873 is estimated, by adding to the enumerated 
lulation in April 1871, a fifth of the difference between 
enumerated population in 1871 and 1861, for the two 
rs which have elapsed up to April 1873, and a fortieth of 
b difference for the quarter between April 1873 and 
Lsnmmer 1873 ; and this estimated population should be 
i in calculating the death rate all through the year 
3. If the deaths of strangers are not excessive in ^*^®' 

<-' strangen. 

aber they may fairly be included in calculating the 
th rate, and may be considered io represent the deaths 
bhose persons belonging to the district who died else- 
3re. The rate thus found should then be compared 
h the usual death rate of the district, with that of the 
ronnding districts, or with some larger area in which Compariwn 

district is included, and also, if the district be a large distriots.* 
, with the general death rate of England, or of the 
ited Kingdom, during the same period, and any excess 
lefect in it explained, if possible, by appropriate remarks. 
ct, the total number of deaths (especially of preventable 
jases) in the various orders should be examined, and if 

necessary materials exist, compared with the corres- 
ding totals for corresponding periods of previous years ; 
; will show at once the prevalence or otherwise of any Prevalent 
bicular order, or orders, of disease ; and then the disease 
liseases, which are unusually prevalent, or the reverse, 
jt be noticed, and an account given of the variations in 

mortality from such diseases. This is of cowi^ia 
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espedallj important in the case of epidemic diseases. 
Snch explanations as can be given of their flnctnationB 
may be added, accompanied with suitable caution or advice 
us to the methods which all may use for the prevention of 
the spread of such diseases, and any special defects in 
household sanitaiy arrangements that have been recently 
brought to light may be mentioned, and the modes of 
remedying them described. The influence of the weather 
upon the death-rate should be noticed, and the diseases most . 
liable to be affected by it pointed out ; appeal being made 
to the table to prove the truth of the assertions. It is 
sometimes usual to include in this report a short acconnt 
of the sanitary improvements that have been effected 
during the month or quarter, including the number of 
disinfections which have been carried out. This however 
is rather a matter which should be left for a special 
informal report to the Sanitary Committee, or other repre- 
sentative of the general Sanitary Authority, as it is only 
at their meetings that such matters can be considered in 
detail. The report just described, whether monthly or 
quarterly, ought in all cases to be printed, and the Me- 
dical Officer should urge upon the Vestry or Local Board 
the advisability of having this done, as it is only in this 
way that information of prevalent diseases, or sanitaiy 
advice concerning them, can be widely spread. Such a 
printed report, or the substance of it at any rate, will be 
copied into the local newspapers, and will so reach the 
hands of a great number of people who would otherwise 
perhaps never gain access to it. (See specimen table.) 

The annual Report should be prepared on the same plan 
as the monthly or quarterly ones, but should contain a 
more detailed account of the Sanitary work effected, and 
a statement of the improvements required, with a concise 
history of any epidemics that may have occurred during 
the year. This report must, in the case of the metro- 
politan parishes, be printed and appended to the annual 
report of the Vestry or district board (25 & 26 Vict. c. 102 
sec. 43). 

But in carrying out the actual business of his office the 
Medical Officer is required to attend all or some meetings 
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of the Oommittee whoee duly it is to attend to the Budturj 
wants of the district. If there is a Committee assigiied to 
this bnsiiiess alonOy as in most large districts there will he, 
he will prohably be required to attend all their meetingBy 
vUch will be nsoallj either fortnightty or monthly. K 
the sanitary administration is carried on by some general 
Committee, which has other business to attend to, he will 
only be required to attend occasionally but regularly, say 
once a month, unless there should be some i^)ecial business 
demanding his attention and that of the Ck>mmittee in the 
interval. At these meetings he will in the first place read ^'"^^^ <^ 
m formal report, already described, previously to its being 



printed ; if, however, as is generally the case, the printing 
of this report is a matter of course, and does not require a 
special permission, it may be read to the committee after 
having been printed, or, if they choose, be considered as 
read. He will then be prepared with a list of matters 
which he wishes to bring under the notice of the Com- 
mittee ; and a short account of the work carried on by the 
Inspectors ; the number of inspections made, of orders given, 
of disinfections carried out. Sec. (which will be prepared 
for him by the chief Inspector or Clerk, from the Inspectors' 
books) ; and with any report which he may have been re- 
quired to make on any particular class of dwellings, or any 
special trade nuisances or other matters which may be 
ground for complaint at the moment. Amongst the matters netriect of 
which he will have to bring under the notice of the Com- *^* 
mittee will be also the cases in which notices for the re- 
moval of nuisances have been neglected, and it will then be 
his duty to ask the Committee to give authority to the 
Inspector to apply for a summons against the offending 
person or persons. He will of course be required to explain 
accurately the nature of the nuisance complained of, and 
also the evil likely to arise if such nuisance be not removed 
or abated. The Committee will then, unless they see any ProceedingB 

1 » . i_ -I J of the Oom- 

ground for believing that the complamt has been made mittee. 
from any personal motive, or unless they are not perfectly 
satisfied that the nuisance is of such a character as to warrant 
the institution of legal proceedings (in which case they 
will probably a^>oint a sub-committee to view the placse 
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especially important in the case of epidemic diseases. 
Snch explanations as can be given of their flnctnatioiis 
may be added, accompanied with suitable caution or advice 
us to the methods which all may use for the preyeniion of 
the spread of such diseases, and any special defects in 
household sanitaiy arrangements that have been recently 
brought to light may be mentioned, and the modes of 
remedying them described. The influence of the weailiher 
upon the death-rate should be noticed, and the diseases most 
liable to be affected by it pointed out ; appeal being made 
to the table to prove the truth of the assertions. It is 
sometimes usual to include in this report a short account 
of the sanitary improvements that have been effected 
during the month or quarter, including the number of 
disinfections which have been carried out. This however 
is rather a matter which should be left for a special 
informal report to the Sanitary Committee, or other repre- 
sentative of the general Sanitary Authority, as it is only 
at their meetings that such matters can be considered in 
detail. The report just described, whether monthly or 
quarterly, ought in all cases to be printed, and the Me< 
dical Officer should urge upon the Vestry or Local Board 
the advisability of having this done, as it is only in this 
way that information of prevalent diseases, or sanitaiy 
advice concerning them, can be widely spread. Such a 
printed report, or the substance of it at any rate, will be 
copied into the local newspapers, and will so reach the 
hands of a great number of people who would otherwise 
perhaps never gain access to it. (See specimen table.) 

The annual Report should be prepared on the same plan 
as the monthly or quarterly ones, but should contain a 
more detailed account of the Sanitary work effected, and 
a statement of the improvements required, with a concise 
history of any epidemics that may have occurred during 
the year. This report must, in the case of the metro- 
politan parishes, be printed and appended to the annual 
report of the Vestry or district board (25 & 26 Vict. c. 102 
sec. 43). 

Bat in carrying out the actual business of his office the 
Medical Officer is required to attend all or some meetings 
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le Gommittee whose dnty it is to attend to the sanitary 
ts of the district. If there is a Committee assigned to 
hosiness alone, as in most large districts there will be^ 
rill probably be required to attend all their meetings, 
3h will be usually either fortnightly or monthly. If 
sanitary administration is carried on by some general 
imittee, which has other business to attend to, he will 
be required to attend occasionally but regularly, say 
) a month, unless there should be some special business 
anding his attention and that of the Committee in the . 
rval. At these meetincrs he will in the first place read Bnsinem a 

, . . ooinnuttoe 

ormal report, already described, previously to its being meetings. 
ted ; if, however, as is generally the case, the printing 
lis report is a matter of course, and does not require a 
ial permission, it may be read to the committee afber 
ns been printed, or, if they choose, be considered as 
. He wiU then be prepaid with a list of matterB 
'h. he wishes to bring under the notice of the Com- 
ee ; and a short account of the work carried on by the 
ectors ; the number of inspections made, of orders given, 
isinfections carried out, &c. (which will be prepared 
lim by the chief Inspector or Clerk, from the Inspectors' 
:s) ; and with any report which he may have been re- 
3d to make on any particular class of dwellings, or any 
ial trade nuisances or other matters which may be 
nd for complaint at the moment. Amongst the matters Ne^ieot of 
;h he will have to bring under the notice of the Com- °^*^' 
ee will be also the cases in which notices for the re- 
al of nuisances have been neglected, and it will then be 
duty to ask the Committee to give authority to the 
ector to apply for a summons against the offending 
on or persons. He will of course be required to explain 
rately the nature of the nuisance complained of, and 
the evil likely to arise if such nuisance be not removed 
Dated. The Committee will then, unless they see any Proce^gs 
jad for believing that the complaint has been made mittee. 
I any personal motive, or unless they are not perfectly 
fied that the nuisance is of such a character as to warrant 
institution of legal proceedings (in which case they 
probably anoint a sub-committee to view the place 
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and decide upon the coarse of action to be taken) grant 
the request. The Medical OflBcer should make a point, at 
this meeting, of receiving the instructions of the Committee 
with regard to any unusual steps that he may be about to 
take, as, for instance, the abolition of a class of nuisances 
that has not hitherto been made war against. He sbonld 
never take up a new line without the sanciion of the Sani- 
tazry Authority. If he does so he will only have himself to 
blame, if he finds his doings are not approved of. He must 
remember that he is the adviser of the authority, and not 
the authority itself. If his advice is not taken that is not 
his fault. He will never be blamed for not assuming to 
himself a power which he does not properly possess. On 
the other hand he may bring upon himself considerable 
obloquy by attempting to carry out reforms without first 
consulting those whose duty it is to manage the sanitarj 
affairs of the district. 

With regard to complaints, the Medical Officer should 
never encourage persons to make them to him. They 
should be made in the first instance, as a general rule, to 
the Inspectors, who should attend to them and get the 
remedy applied if possible without troubling the Medical 
Officer. They should, however, always feel that he can at 
iany time be consulted, whenever they are in doubt, or 
whenever their authority is disputed. If there is a chief 
Inspector it is convenient for the sub-inspectors to refer 
matters in the first place to him, and he, if he thinks it ne- 
cessary, should consult with the Medical Officer. It will 
save much trouble and considerable uncertainty to all con- 
cerned if the Medical Officer appoints a particular day or 
days each week for making tours of inspection with the 
Inspectors to investigate such matters as they may think 
it necessary to bring under his notice. Of course specially 
urgent matters will continually urise to which his attention 
will have to be directed at once, but it will always happen 
ihsbt the great majority of cases can be postponed for a day 
or two, so that they can all be attended to on the day 
devoted by the Medical Officer to that purpose. 

Mutual confidence between the Medical Officer and his 
subordinates is absolutely essential to successful sanitary 
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work; althongh he must accept the responsilnlil^ of every- 
thing that is done, he will of necessity have to trost them 
to a very considerable extent, and they should strive to 
ahow themselves worthy of his confidence ; he, on the 
other hand, should be able and willing to assist them in 
thdr difficulties, and should endeavour to show them and 
his employers that his object is to do his utmost to improve 
the condition of the population placed under his charge 
and to prevent the spread of disease amongst theuL 
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CHAPTER n, 

RUFUSB MATTERS. — CONSEBViflfCT PLANS. 

The Medical Officer's object must then be to find out the 
causes of the diseases which prevail in his district, and to 
inquire into all the conditions which are likely to affect the 
health of the inhabitants injuriously, whether by favonring 
the spread of special diseases, or by lowering the general 
health of the population, and so facilitating the contraction 
of diseases of any sort. He must not merely turn his atten- 
tion to the prevention of the spread of epidemic diseases, 
although this will occupy a considerable portion of his time 
during the periods when they are prevalent, and may then 
perhaps fiU up the whole of it to the exclusion of general 
sanitary work. But at other times there must be a con- 
tinual contest going on with the conditions of the locality, 
whether natural or artificial, which favour endemic diseases, 
as well as, in many cases, the spread of epidemics. Such 
conditions we shall next proceed to consider in detail. It 
might seem reasonable to begin, first, with the natural con- 
ditions of the district, and to describe the effects of different 
soils, and different potable waters, upon the health of the 
inhabitants ; but a little reflection will show that there is 
one condition necessary for the conservation of a healthy 
state in all communities, which overrides all other condi- 
tions, and thrusts itself into an importance of the first 
order. It is only a matter of secondary consideraticn 
whether a town is situated on a porous gravelly soil, or upon 
an impervious clay. We must first ask the question, applic- 
able to all communities, — how does it get rid of its refiEise 
matters ? Indeed a moment's consideration will show that 
the very fact of a town's being situated on a porous soil, 
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of itself a condition &Toarable to health, may, if the refuse 
matters are not satisfactorily got rid of, become a reason 
for the pollution of its water and the poisoning of its 
inhabitants by their own refuse matters. The revise of a Kindiof 
town consists of (1) the fouled water, which may be taken "'"^ 
as at least equal to the water supply, and which must neces- 
sarily be got rid of, whatever be done with the other revise 
matters which we come to mention next : (2) The ezcretal 
matters, consisting of the £BBces and urine of human beingH 
and of domestic animals, of which, howerer, the greater 
part is in all cases turned into the waste water : and (3) 
what is known as ' dust,* which contains, besides ashes, a 
qnantiiy of kitchen refuse of yarious kinds, including much 
Tegetable and even animal matter, which putrifies, rendering 
it necessary that this kind of refuse should be removed from 
the vicinity of habitations as soon as possible. Almost all Besem- 
collections of human beings then agree in one point, and diiEerent 
that is in the removal of a large portion of their refuse 'y"**™* 
matter, including the greater part of the urine, along with 
the foul water, which is ' generally turned into the nearest 
stream, but they differ as to the mode of disposing of the 
remaining excretal refuse. Two things have long been 
recognised — 1, that these matters are valuable as manure, 
and 2, that they pollute the water of streams into which 
they are turned. But it is not even now generally under- 
stood that the method of their disposal determines to a very 
great extent the state of health, and the death-rate of a 
community. It may be said that there are two methods for 
the disposal of these matters, which proceed on totally dif- opposite 
ferent principles — one on that o^ conservation, and the other ^ ^ ^' 
on that of riddance, Now assuming for the moment that the 
re^e excretal matters are dangerous to health when kept 
in and about houses, there can hardly be two opinions as 
to which of these principles is the correct one, and all 
plans for the conservation of these and other reftise matters 
among a population, whether in a crude condition or mixed 
vnth substances which are supposed to render ihem haimless 
or to prevent their decomposition, not only depend upon an 
erroneous principle, but also leave the main question, which 
is the disposal of the foul water, containing, as it must in all 
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cases, far the larger proportion of the valuable refuse matters 
of towns, nntonched; and there can be no question whatever 
that the right principle to go upon is that of riddance. The 
sooner we can get the refnse matters away from the vicinity 
of habitations, so that they shall not undergo putrid decom- 
position among us, poisoning the air we breathe, the better 
will it be for the community : it is the duty of every medical 
officer of health to oppose with all his might all systems 
which have for their object the conservation of refuse, 
especially of excretal, matters in crowds localities, and it 
is therefore his duty to advise the sanitary authority not 
only to insist on the abolition of cess-pts, dumb- wells, and 
conaer^'^ ^ other such receptaclcs, but to oppose the introduction of 
middens and closets of every description, in which earth, 
ashes, or other substances are mixed with the excretal refnse, 
with the object of deodorising it, and to advocate the substi- 
tution for them» wherever possible, of one or other kind of 
water-closet communicating with the sewers by impervious 
pipes. It is right here to mention that ' the construction 
of an earth-closet or other place for the reception and de- 
odorisation of £»cal matters, made and used in accordance 
with any regulation from time to time issued by the Local 
Authority, shall be held to satisfy the Acts requiring the 
construction of a water closet.' (San. Act 1868.) 

In proof of these statements we may refer to the 94 
Report of the Medical Officer of the Privy Council, where 
we shall find that in almost every instance, where the 
water-carriage system has been carried out, with the aboli- 
tion of midden-heaps and cesspools, the general death rate 
has been lowered, often very considerably, indeed as much 
as 32 per cent, in two instances, and that a considerable 
reduction has also taken place in the death rate due to 
special diseases which we know to be communicated by 
means of excretal refuse — to wit cholera and typhoid fever. 
Of the first we are told that, ' cholera epidemics appear to 
have been rendered practically harmless in the towns 
examined ; ' towns which had mortalities of from 18 to 26 
per thousand during the epidemics of 1848-49, were either 
not touched at all, or suffered to a very slight extent (e.^. a 
mortality of 1 to 2 per thousand) during succeeding epide-^ 
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mics, and, to show that it Ir not merely a coincidence, it 

must be stated that there is no exception to this role. In ^^^ 

all cases where pains have been taken to get rid of the 

ezcietal matters, which without doubt contain the poison 

d the disease, at once, that is to say before they b^;in to 

decompose, the reward has been that the epidemics have 

been 'rendered practically harmless/ In the case of 

enteric (typhoid) fever the same result has been attained. 

There is no doubt that this fever is propagated mainly if 

not entirely by the poisoning of the air we breathe and the 

water we drink by excretal matters which contain the 

evacuations of persons suffering from that disease. In all 

towns where enteric fever is'^prevalent there is found to be Entefic 

either pollution of water or of air by the decomposition of 

excretal matters, and in many country towns and villages 

where this fever is endemic, the drinking water is derived 

from the soil into which are sunk pervious dumb wells for 

the reception of the excretal matters of the population, in 

some instances so near to the wells that they may be said 

to supply them with water. It is not to be wondered at 

therefore that where those poisonous matters have been 

removed from towns before there is any chance of their Diminution 

. of death 

decomposition, the death rate from enteric fever, and of rate, 
course also the number of cases of this disease, have, like 
those of cholera, been diminished ; and to a very remarkable 
degree ; at one place the diminution has been no less than 
75 per cent., at ten others it has been from 33 to 50 per 
cent., and at some others to a smaller extent. There would 
doubtless have been no exception to this rule had there Bxccptfons. 
been in all cases a free outlet for the sewage at the outfall ; 
but in certain towns the outfall of the sewer opens into a 
tank from which the sewage has to be pumped, and in those 
instences it is backed up in the main sewers, and the pro- 
ducte of its decomposition collect, and, ascending the pipes, 
distribute themselves in various ways into the interior of 
the houses, taking with them in many instances the poison 
of the disease in question ; so that in a few cases, especially 
where sewer ventilation has not been properly provided oanaes of. 
for, the death rate from enteric fever has not decreased 
coincidentally with the sanitary improvements ; and in two 
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cases there was even a slight increase, while the increase 
Want of has been marked only in one instance. That in this latter 

OAWA]* von* r 1 

tiution. case the absence of any ventilation of the sewers (the 
outfall being into a pnmping well), was the cause of a 
severe outbreak of fever, 'appears to reach positive demon- 
stration, when it is added that the fever almost exclusively 
attacked well-to-do houses on the higher levels, where tlie 
water-closets were inside the houses ; and almost entirely 
spared the houses, mostly of a much poorer sort, situated on 
lower levels, where the closet was placed outside the house. 
It was not so in the times of cesspools ; then these lowlying 
popr houses were far more attacked with fever than the 
others. Moreover, the fever subsided as soon as openings 
were made into the sewers, fix)m certain houses where it 
before maintained itself for months. (9th Report, M.O.P.C., 
page 45.) In another place where the outfall is below the 
level of the river, during floods, in which case * the sewage 
is backed up the main sewer for four to five hundred 
yards ' we are told that ' occasional outbreaks of iyphoid 
had followed times of flood, when the outfall sewer had 

Oanaes of been under water.' Althou&rh other improvements have 

enteric 

fever. accompanied the more speedy removal of excretal matters, 

it is certainly this improvement especially which has caused 
the diminution in the death rate from enteric fever. Any 
one who has investigated enteric fever cases one by one 
knows perfectly well that it very seldom happens that a 
case occurs without his being able to put his finger at once 
upon some sanitary defect in the arrangement of the house, 
almost invariably connecfced with the apparatus which 
deals with the excretal matters. Such persons will hardly 
require to be told that although — * many of the public im- 
provements have coincided with the reduction of typhoid 
. . . it is however the purification of the atmosphere firom 
decomposing organic matters, that has been most uniformly 
followed by a fall in the prevalence of typhoid.' 
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Improved Conserva/ncy Plans. 

We have then decided against all methods for the conser- 
vation of refose matters, hnt still it will he found that iu 
many places where these methods have heen at work more 
or le»s completely for a considerahle time, it is difficult, if 
not impossihle, on account of the prejudices of the inhabi- conservaney 
tants, and even of the local authorities, to eet them removed, pia^^s re- 

tained. 

and indeed in certain places, as at Manchester, for example, 
one or other of these systems is resorted to with the belief 
that it affords a safer and more economical way of treating 
the refuse matters. Hence we are obliged to consider the 
methods that may be employed for the rendering of cess- 
pools and middens as little objectionable as they can be, 
and the medical officer should make it his business to be 
acquainted with the various devices that are practised to 
this end. Cesspools originally were merely holes in the cesspools. 
earth into which the excreta were conveyed, or in which 
they were directly deposited. They were known as damb 
wells, and they are still to be found in many towns and 
villages in this country. The liquid part of the excreta] 
matters soaks into the surrounding soil, and in fact such a 
x^esspool allows of free percolation into or out of it as the 
case may be. In several places these pits were made with 
the distinct object of allowing the foul matters contained 
therein to percolate as freely as possible into the sur- 
rounding soil. At some towns they were made and closed, 
practically speaking, for ever. At others it was usual to 
dig down to a water course, and allow the refase matter to 
be carried away in this manner. Of course the sub-soil in 
which these pits were dug usually afforded the water supply ^^ter sup- 
of the locality, and so the latter became inevitably contami- Ja^"**"* 
nated with organic refuse ; and this still happens, for the 
same reasons, in many localities. 

The first improvement on this state of things was makins: 
the cesspools impervious by lining them with cement. At 
soine places the cesspool was constructed so as to contain 
both the liquid and the solid excreta, and this is the system 
practised in Paris and some other continental cities and 
towns. .In others it was drained, so as to leave the solid 

P 
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excreta more or less dry. In the former case the manure 
obtained is much more valuable, as it contains the nrme, 
which in the latter is entirely lost, with the addition of any 
matters that it may dissolve ont of the solid portions of the 
excreta. There can be no donbt that, from a sanitary point 
of view, drained cesspools are mnch better than undrained 
ones, and the contents of a cesspool in a tolerably drjr 
condition are mnch less offensive than if the liquids are 
mixed with them. As Dr. Trench says : — * The perfect 
drainage of middens and cesspools was a great sanitary 
improvement. It lessened materially, though it did not 
entirely remove, the evils of the existing system.' If cess- 
pools are not drained there is also a far greater chance of 
the sub-soil of the town becoming contaminated with the 
refase matters from such cesspools as may leak or overflow. 
On the other hand, if cesspools are drained into the sewers 
it is obvious that the principle of conservation is given np, 
because the more valuable part is lost, and the sewage from 
a town containing drained cesspools is no more fit to !» 
turned into a river than that from one provided with water- 
closets. It is indeed, as a fact, often much more offensive. 
Where these pits are vei^ large, as in Paris, they require 
to be provided with ventilating shafts reaching to the top 
of the house, above the eaves, or else foul air accumulates 
in them ; and there have been many instances of night-mea 
having been killed, suffocated by the gases, especially the 
sulphuretted hydrogen, contained in the air of these places. 
The French name for this suffocation is Le Plomh-^ 
doubtless from the manner in which persons fall when tatken 
with it. Men who work in such atmospheres are also 
liable to a kind of ophthalmia (La mitte of the French 
authors) ; but of course the main reason why these pits 
require ventilating is that the foul air which collects in 
them will of a certainty rise through the discharge pipes 
and through crevices, and find its way somehow or other 
into the dwelling. In most continental towns they are 
emptied with considerable precautions. In the first place 
some disinfecting fluid is thrown down one of the discharge 
pipes, and then the pit is emptied, by a pump, or by means 
of hose leading into a partially exhausted barrel or tonneau. 
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Thia is aU done at lugbt. NbtwidistBodin^ diait liie wiiole 
of tlie apparatus is snppooed to be vr-tiAt, die nnuance 
cansed bj this method, is, as maj be ezpeetied, ^erj eon^ 
derable. A street in whicii it u beni^ carried on is almost 
impassable for a consideraUe time. Still tfaeie ean be no 
doubt that this is an iwiTnense improvement upofn tiie old 
plan still in vogue in manj plaees, of emptym^B^ li^']?^ e es s 
pools by hand and bndcet. A great improvement which 
has been introduced abroad consists in havin^j^ the cesspool 
divided into two or more chambers with porous partitioiui 
between them, and so arranged that the solid reftuM matters 
remain, comparativelj speaking, dry in the one chjbnber, 
while the urine and other fluids are collected m one or more 
of the others — each of these chambers being provided with 
a ventilating shaft. In this case vetj Httle odour is to be 
observed in them, andalso the removal and after treatment 
of the contents is much fiunHtated. Of course the sofl pipes 
which descend from the closets to these cesspools and also 
the waste-pipes of sinks, &c., require to be trapped* They 
should descend as vertically as possible, and if they pass, as i>«i«tni 
they generally will, inside the house, should be syphon '^'^ 
trapped at the lowar end where they empty themselves 
into the upper part of the cesspool ; otherwise, if they are 
defective in any part, the air from the cesspool will be 
drawn into the house. At each closet there should be either 
a syphon-trap or any simple contrivance for keeping the 
air of the soil-pipe out of the house, and below this, if the 
top of the soil-pipe be not carried up to the roof of the 
house and left open (which is the best plan) there should 
be inserted a small ventilating pipe. This is, however, not 
done in towns on the Continent where the system is in 
vogue ; we shall refer to it ftirthet when we come to treat 
of water-closets. A variety of the cesspool system has been 
proposed by Captain Inemur, and is called the pneumatic uemnr's 
system. The cesspool, instead of being lined with cement, "y***"* 
and placed underneath the courtyard of the house, or 
underneath the house itself, is made of cast iron, is air- 
tight, and is placed underneath the street where two streets 
cross one another, being connected with all the houses of 

several streets by iron pipes. The closets are made o£ «>ii^ 

v2 
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simple a constmction as possible, amd it is <considered that 
no extra supply of water is neeessary for them — ^the Kqcdd 
refase of the house being sufficient to keep them in order— 
the cesspool is emptied daily by being connected with on 
air-tight barrel in which a partial vacuum has been created 
— ^the end of the hose not being dipped into the contents of 
the cesspool, but being fastened on to the latter with an 
air-tight joint. The barrels containing the manure are sent 
directly to the farms requiring it, and are placed upon a 
plough of special construction, so arranged that the manure 
ie discharged from the bung-hole of the barrel through a 
hollow foot behind the plough-share, while a shovel, which 
trails behind, closes the earth over it. This plan of applying 
liquid manure is worth the attention of towns where 
excretal refuse is collected unmixed, apart from Captain 
Liemur's process, which is itself only an improvement 
(although a considerable one) upon the cesspool system. 

As 'the emptying of cesspools is an expensive process, 
it is obviously advantageous to construct them -as large 
as possible for the sake of economy, so that they only 
require to be emptied at considerable intervals of time, 
and this is, of course, a great objection to the system, as, 
indeed, to all systems which require removal by cartage. 
As frequent removal is of the first importance from a sani- 
tary point of view, the most obvious improvement upon 
the large permanent cesspool was the provision of small 
moveable ones — the Fosses Mohilles of Paris, and the pails 
and tubs of some of our own towns. These temporary 
cesspools have been carried to considerable perfection 
abroad, the plan being to have one descent pipe into which 
the olosets (which are of the simplest construction imagin- 
able) empty their contents by means of connecting pipes. 
The descent pipe is straight. At the upper end is fixed a 
ventilating pipe, on the top of which a revolving vane, or 
Archimedean screw, is sometimes placed, and at the lower 
end the last joint rests on a slab of stone, through which 
the pipe is continued by means of a sliding joint made of 
wrought copper — the descent pipe itself being made of 
glazed stoneware. This sliding copper pipe fits into an 
aperture in the covering of the barrel (Jtmineau or tmette), 
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so that the refase matters fall down the pipe directly into 
the barrel, and by these means the pipe is kept compara- 
tively clear, as no accmnulation can take place in any part. 
The barrel is placed upon a small cart with wheels, which Bemovai of 
ran on rails, and can be easily moved from beneath the 
descent pipe when full. When this is to be done, the 
copper pipe is sHpped np a little, a cap is fitted to the end 
of it, another covering without an aperture placed securely 
on the top of the barrel, and the former one fixed on to 
the empty barrel which is ta take its place — the whole 
process occupying only a few minutes. Frequently sepa- 
rators are placed in the interior of these barrels, and then the 
liquid part is sometimes carried away by a small pipe into 
a sewer. By this method much manure is lost ; but on the 
other hand the barrel does not require to be moved nearly 
80 often. Chesshire*s intercepting tank is a variety of this chegahire'g 
system ; by it the solid matters are retained, while the teST^*^^ 
liquids flow away into the sewer ; Dr. Hewlett looks upon 
it as ' a better form of cesspool.' A simpler plan than this, 
in which no descent pipe is necessary, is described in a 
report by Dr. Buchanan and Mr. Radcliffe, published in 
the twelfth report of the Medical Officer of the Privy 
Council. In this plan the pail or tub is placed immediately Pails and 
beneath the seat of the closet. At some places disinfectants 
toe placed at the bottom of the tubs with the view of re- 
tarding decomposition and preventing offensive smells. 
At Bochdale, the pails are made from disused paraffin casks 
—each cask being cut into two. They are fitted with iron 
handles and tightly-fitting lids, and cost only 3^. 4c2. each. 
They of course require to be changed frequently, and it 
would be well, wherever this system is at work, to insist 
on daily removal, the pails being placed, except in cases Daily re- 
where closets can be easily got at by the scavenger, outside 
the houses, as is the practice in Edinburgh, and it being 
preferable to empty the contents into the carts so that 
there can be no possibility of the pails being changed. 
Dr. Trench has insisted upon this latter point, and, we 
think, very rightly. This is a system, which, although 
causing a certain amount of temporary nuisance, is, beyond 
all question, the least injurious, and the most VScLOtovsj^- 
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going of all the plans whicli depend upon hand and cart 
labour for removal. In its simplest form it makes no 
pretence at de-odorising, and it is perfectly impossible that 
collections of decomposing matter can aocomulate. In 
eases of infectious diseases the reftise matters can be 
thoroughly disinfected in detail ; and, lastly, the manure is 
procured in the most available form, being unmixed witii 
any extraneous materials. It is a variety of this system 
that has been practised for thousands of years in China, 
where all refuse matter is most carefully preserved, and it 
is the same system which is practised in the Department 
of the Aljpes Maritimes, where the great value of excretal 
matters is thoroughly appreciated, and where they are us^ 
in the cultivation of com, orange trees, green vegetables, 
and especially scented flowers, such as roses and violets, 
which are required in large quantities in the preparation 
of perfumes. 

A useful variety of the moveable cesspool, which is espe- 
cially appHcable to public institutions, or, generally, in 
cases where closets are placed alongside of one another 
Trough Lat- in a row, is that of the Trough Latrme^ in which case an 
iron trough slightly inclined towards one end is placed 
underneath a row of seats. At the lower end is ave^ 
tical descent-pipe provided with a plug which can be lifted 
so as to allow the contents of the trough to be discharged 
at certain intervals — say once in every twenty-four honrs 
— by the scavenger into a tub placed to receive them, or 
directly into the cart. The scavenger when he has done 
this flushes the trough with water from a tap placed there 
for the purpose, replaces the plug, and leaves a little 
water in the bottom of the trough to dilute its contents, 
so that they will run easily when the plug is lifted the 
next time. This plan is in use in the Glasgow factories, 
in which such a trough is placed in each storey. 

Some varieties of the pail system, known under the 
name of the * Eureka system,' where some disinfectant 
is used, and the * Goux * system, in which there is a 
small perforated pail inside the larger one — ^the space be- 
tween the two being packed with some absorbent material 
— ^need no further notice •, they are obviously merely varie- 
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ties of Hie simple pail system. In all these cases the 
ashes have to be removed separately, and tabs must be 
placed to receive them. 

We have now to consider the im p rov e ments that have Jj??!*'^ 
been made on the old midden heaps, or midden pits, those 
receptacles which were intended to receive the ashes and 
kitchen revise of the honses, as well as the excretal matters, 
the object being to ensure, as &r as possible, dryness of 
the contents. In the first place, it is plain that the re- 
ceptacles themselves should, like the cesspools, be water- 
tight Next, they ought to be ventilated where large, and 
if it be found impracticable (as it generally will be) to 
keep the contents dry in any other way, they should be 
drained ftom their lowest point into a common sewer. Where ^>mne^ and 

. , . ac small ns 

thej are not done away with (as they certainly ought to be poMibie. 
eveiywhere) the medical officer should insist on their being 
made as small as possible, and t)n i^eir being emptied very 
ireqtiently. They have been reduced to a regular system 
in some towns, as Manchester, Nottingham, Salford, and 
Hull, and the different plans are described in detail in the 
^port before quoted. The ashes are thrown in either by a ContriT. 
door at the side or through the hole in the seat, or by pro- throwing in 
Tiding a hinged seat, which can be lifted so that the ashes ^^^^ 
may be thrown carefully on to the excrement, or again, by 
leaving a space between the floor of the closet and the 
&ont board of the seat, through which the ashes can be 
)hot ; sometimes a sifter is conveniently arranged so that 
he cinders are saved to be burnt i^in. A single midden- 
>it may be placed underneath a row of seats, thus resem- 
bling the Trough Latrines already described. They are 
tmptied either by means of the hinged seat, or through a Emptying. 
loor below the seat, or by removing the seat, front-board 
nd all,- or better, through a door made for that purpose in 
he passage running along the back of a block of closets, 
n this latter case, the contents do not require to be carried 
hrough the house at all as they do frequently in the former. 
?he best form of this system is at work in Hull, where the 
oidden-pit consists of nothing but the space between the Best form 
eat and the floor, the ashes being thrown in by means of 
. scoop, and the contents taken out by removing V\ve ^tcsi^ 
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board and digging them out with a spade. In all these 
cases it is absolutely necessary that a separate closet be 
provided for each family ; otherwise it is perfectly hopeless 
to expect to find them taken care of. Where plenty of 
ashes are thrown in, and all the slops thrown down the 
sinks into the sewers, the contents may be kept dry and 
sweet enongh provided the pits and closets are sofficientlj 
ventilated. The removal, of course, must be regular and 
frequent, and thus the scavengers' visits must be firequent, 
and this is one great objection to all plans of the sort, be- 
cause it is not practicable always to place these closets, as 
they should be placed, at some distance from the houses, 
so that they can be got at without going through them. 
They require a considerable amount of care, and a very 
complete scavenging system. The manure got from them 
is of very little value, and there can be no doubt that the 
medical officer will do well to urge their abolition, especially 
where they are placed in the interior of houses. 

The ' ash-closets,' known as Morrell's and Taylor's, the 
' carbon disinfecting closet ' of Messrs. Weare and fJoj 
and other contrivances of the sort are improvements in the 
same sense that a pail closet is an improvement on a cess- 
pool. They provide moveable receptacles, and arrange- 
ments by which sifted ashes and disinfecting powders can 
be sprinkled upon the excrement ; in some cases a contn- 
vance is arranged for the separation of the urine, and for 
its discharge into another vessel. Moveable receptacles are 
always better than fixed ones, as it is plain that they cannot 
be made very large, and that, therefore, their contents must 
be carried away more frequently. We now come to the 
last of the conservancy methods — that known as the dry 
earth system. Earth of almost any kind, except chalk and 
sand, when carefully dried and sifted, if mixed in sufficient 
quantity with excremental matters and urine, completely 
de-odorises them, and the same earth may be used several 
times for this purpose. This plan, reduced to a system by 
the Rev. Henry Moule, has been proposed as a substitute, 
not only for all other dry systems, but for all systems now 
employed for the removal of excretal matters. It has been 
found to act very well where a considerable amount of care 
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is exercised, and where there can be regular and constant 

sapervision. As it depends npon the provision continnallj x« 

of a sufficient supply of dried and sifted earth, and upon the ^'""^^^^'^ 

receptacles being kept dry, no slops or Hqoids of any sort 

being thrown in either by accident or design, it is plain that 

it iR not a system suitable for the interior of houses. It may 

be employed with advantage in small places that are not 

sewered, where plenty of earth can be got and the contents 

of the closets utilised on the spot, and also where there are 

temporarily large collections of people, as at reviews, shows. Where it 

fairs, Ac., in which cases persons must be employed whose ™*y^™^* 

exclusive duty it is to superintend the earth closets and 

the urinals, and to see that they are well supplied with 

dried earth. Earth closets may be also advised in certain 

cases in which houses are so placed that they cannot be 

connected with the sewers ; but under other conditions, Disadvant- 

they will not be found advantageous, either firom a sanitary **"' 

or from an economical point of view. From a sanitary 

point of view, because it is not practicable to provide the 

supervision necessary for them, and so a certain number of 

them would inevitably get into a very bad form of cesspool ; 

in feet, they obviously violate the principle with which we 

started, that it was of the first importance that these refuse 

iQatters should be removed as instantly as possible from the 

neighbourhood of dwellings ; and from an economical point 

of view because of the great expense of procuring, drying, 

sifting, and carting the large amount of earth required, and 

of constantly removing the contents of the closets, added 

to the fact that the value of these contents as a manure, even vaiue of 

after the earth has been passed several times through the mMnSe. ^ 

elosets, can be but trifling — the usual statements upon this 

bead being manifest exaggerations. These contents are 

3omposed of faeces mixed with a large proportion of earth, 

md a small quantity of urine. It is absolutely impossible 

;o supply earth enough to absorb all the urine and slops of 

;he population ; and so under this system, the most valuable 

3art of the refuse matters must still either be collected 

jeparately in pails, or be simply allowed to run into the 

jewers, the result being that the earth that has passed even 

ihree times through these closets is only after all (as 
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sliown by some experiments made by Dr. Gilbert, and de- 
scribed in the third and fourth reports of the British As- 
sociation Sewage Committee) a rich garden soil ; it hardly 
deserves the name of mannre, and will certainly not pay tlie 
cost of conveyance beyond a very short distance. In a large 
town it is very donbtfdl whether this system could be 
worked so as even to pay its own expenses ; and we feel 
quite sure that any hopes of making a profit out of it under 

Conclusions, these circumstances must be delusive. The medical officer 
may then advise the application of the dry earth system in 
certain special cases ; the first condition being that tlie 
closets are placed outside of the houses. It must always 
be remembered, in the first place, that frequent removal and 
constant supervision are absolutely necessary, and in the 
next, that even where the system is worked in the best 
manner possible, we are not sure that the compost is dis- 
infected as well as de-odorised. Indeed, the effect of diy 
earth is certainly a preservative one, and it has yet to be 
shown whether the poisons of special diseases are altered in 
any way, or are merely preserved by being mixed with it. 

Preserrative We know that seeds are kept, and carried for long distances 

p«wOT dry j^ dried earth, and so it is a mere presumption to assume 
that substances which may, or may not, be of the nature of 
seeds, are destroyed by being mixed with it. It would be 
very interesting to know if dry earth mixed with typhoid 
fever stools is infectious or not, when it is dry ; this we do 
not know ; and it would also be interesting to know if such 
a mixture, after being kept dry for a certain time, would 
or would not become infectious when moistened; this 
we do not know : the presumption is, that it would. ^'^ ith 
such an uncertainty before us, the plain duty of those 
who have to advise on sanitary matters is, to oppose the 
introduction of this and all other conservancy systems with 
all their might, and not to hold out, as has been often done, 
delusive hopes of a pecuniary gain at the risk of damage to 
the health of the community at large. It will always be 
found necessary to have foul water drains — ^that is to say 

Necessity of sewers — for all communities; and as the Indian Army 
Sanitary Commission said, even when speaking of barracks : 
* To have two systems of cleansing stations — a foul water 
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system, and a dry earth system — ^wonld simply be paying 
double where one payment wonld answer ; or, if all the 
excreta, solid and liquid, are to be carted away, this mnst 
be done at a cost ten times greater than that which would 
be necessary, if all the excreta were removed by drains.' It 
cannot be too urgently insisted that the keeping of a par- 
iicnlar part of the refuse matters and that a small part, to 
wit the exrement, out of the sewers, cannot possibly leave J®^J5 «**" 
the sewage in a fit state to be turned into rivers ; and where with, 
this is attempted to be done by means of drained middens 
or cesspits, the sewage is usually in a fouler condition, from 
being staler, than it is in to?nis provided with water- 
closets. The manure so obtained is of very Httle value 
and scarcely ever pays the cost of collection, the single 
exception being in the case of tubs or pails, which afibrd, to 
our mind, the best conservancy plan, both from a sanitary 
and economical point of view. The health of the community 
(the first thing to be considered) is endangered by all these 
plans of c6nservancy. 
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We have, lastly, tbe plan by which all the refase mattas 
of a population, with the exception of the ashes, may be re- 
moved by gravitation along with the fonl water. This is 
known as the Water-carriage System of removal. It no 
donbt arose originally from the convenience which drains, 
originally constructed to remove surface water, afforded for 
the removal of excretal matters. The Cloaca Maxima at 
Rome affords us an excellent example of this. It was con- 
structed to drain the low-lying ground about the Forum, 
and it does so now — an excellent pattern of durabiHty of 
work. It was not intended to receive the reftise matters 
of the population ; but its convenience for that purpose was 
soon found out, and it now, like the old brick drains of 
many of our towns, acts no longer as a mere drain, but is 
used as a sewer, the essential difference between drains 
and sewers being, that drains, intended as they are to 
carry off surface or subsoil waters, or both, require to 
be pervious, so that the water can get into them, while 
sewers being intended to carry foul water away, without 
allowing it to percolate into the surrounding soil, require to 
be impervious. It is plain, therefore, that old brick drains 
are not fitted to receive sewage properly so called, and one 
of the frequent duties of the Ofl&cer of Health consists in 
having houses that have for years been drained into one of 
these, connected with a new sewer. Two points have to be 
remembered in connection with this. The one is that it is 
Abolition of ^ot allowable to break up or stop up a brick drain, or any 
other drain, so long as it affords an outlet for houses which 
drain into it higher up ; that is to say, so long as that part of 
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it is used : and the other is that, practicallj speaking, houses 
are not ordered to he connected with new sewers nnless 
their existing system hecomes an evident nuisance. Local 
anthorities will not allow inspectors to take out smnmonses 
against the owners of houses merely hecause those houses 
happen to he drained, as they h&ve been for many years, 
into pervious brick drains, unless some distinct nuisance 
(as a stoppage, or continuance of bad smells, often accom- 
panied by an invasion of rats, or floodinfi^s of basements, or Pro©* «' 
what not) can be proved. Neither would magistrates make quir«L 
orders except in such cases ; but any of these nuisances con- 
nected with the old system of drainage may be used, and 
onght to be used, or a reason for insisting on the con- 
stmiction of impervious pipe-sewers in connection with the 
nearest sewer. Of course this can only be done whenever 
the sewer is within the prescribed distance from, the house, 
viz., 100 feet from any part of such house. These matters, 
as a rule, proceed gradually. It is only occasionally that we Gradual pro- 
can get the owners of a whole row of houses, or of a street, 
draining into one of these water-courses, to connect such 
houses with a new sewer, and so, one or two, here and 
there, often remain for many years drained in an inferior 
manner, and contributing to the pollution of the subsoil, 
and perhaps of the water of neighbouring wells. 

Every point connected with the sewerage of his district, 
the Medical Officer should refer to the Surveyor, and on 
the other hand the latter will frequently consult the medical 
officer as to the best method of constructing sewers with a 
view to their efficient ventilation, &c. Sewers, even imper- Position of 
vious pipe-sewers, ought not to run beneath the basements 
of houses, but with the present system of making the main 
sewers underneath the streets, and having the water-closets 
at^ the backs of the houses, it is obviously inevitable that 
the house-sewers pass underneath the house. This is, 
therefore, an additional reason for their being made of 
glazed stoneware pipes securely jointed with clay, and if 
the soil beneath the house be porous, especially if it be sand, 
they must be laid in a water-tight trench. Four or six 
inch pipes are used for this purpose, and four inch pipes 
are the smallest that should be allowed ; the gradient ad- 
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vised for honse-sewers is at least one in 60 ; the velocity 
of flow in them not being less than 4^ feet in a second. 
Wherever it can be done the hoose-sewer shonld not be 
joined directly with the main, but shonld open into a shaft 
rising to the sarfieu^ of the ground, fitted with one or more 
charcoal screens, and covered over with a slab at the top, 
apertures being left between the bricks at the upper part 
for the escape of sewer air. From the other side of this 
shaft, a pipe should pass to the main sewer, and upon this 
pipe, if it be thought advisable, a simple bend may be 
placed. As a mie, however, this is not necessary. The 
mouth of the house-sewer itself may be protected by having 
a flap-trap placed upon it in the ventilating shaft. By this 
simple arrangement, it is impossible that there can ever be 
any pressure of air from the main sewer in the house sewer, 
as even if by any chance the flap-trap (the maon use of 
which is in reality to prevent rats getting in) gets out of 
order, the air from the main sewer has plenty of opportnniiy 
for exit by the ventilating shaft, and is not driven, with 
force at any rate, into the house sewer. This plan is ho^' 
ever not generally practicable in towns, and then the question 
arises, should there be a trap upon the house-sewer between 
the house and the main or not, and if so, what kind of a 
trap ? No general rule can be laid down in these cases, as 
everything depends upon the peculiarity of the case. If the 
main sewers are, as they always should be, freely ventilated 
by special man-hole ventilators along the middle of the 
street so that there is no possibility of foul air accumulating 
in them at all, it is better not to have any kind of trap un- 
less indeed it be a flap as before mentioned to keep rats 
out of the house sewer. In all traps which hold water a 
deposit occurs so that the water which remains in the traps 
for a few hours becomes exceptionally foul. The blocking- 
up of a trap is moreover merely a question of time. If, 
however, the main sewers are not properly ventilated, as 
the case in many places for two reasons, the first being, 
that they may have been laid upon the theory that 
ventilation was not required, and the second that an at- 
tempt may have been made to ventilate them by nntrap- 
ping some of the gullies at the sides of the streets 
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'--ilie inevitable result of which is (especiallj when it is 
only a few openings that are thns made) so great a 
complaint of ntdsance from the foal air that rises from 
. ibse few openings close to houses that thej have to be 
trapped again — ^it is well in either of these cases to trap 
any house-sewer that passes underneath the basement of 
a hoase, bj placing a syphon bend or a dip-stone trap 
upon it. In all cases the house- sewer itself should be Ventilation 
abandantly ventilated, whether it be used in connection sewo-?^ 
with water-closets or not. If water-closets do not emptj 
into it, it may be ventilated by leaving the rain-water pipes 
ontrapped at their entrance into it, and this will generally 
be sufficient without a special pipe — the condition of course 
being that such rain-water pipes be securely jointed, and 
that they rise above the windows and end at a reasonable 
distance from them. If it be possible no pipe from the 
interior of a house should pass into the house-sewer. 
Where water-closets are used the soil pipe from them should 
descend outside the house: it should be made of lead, and the sou-pipes 
joint -^th the house-sewer must be very carefally made, honses. 
It is almost impossible to connect leaden pipes with earthen- 
ware ones with absolute security, and this affords a prin- 
cq)al reason why the soil-pipe should be outside the house. 
If the soU-pipe passes inside the house (as is too commonly Results if in- 
the case) in a match-board covering, a shafb is constructed ^^ ^o°«»- 
through the house, by means of which if the joint just 
mentioned be not secure, or if there be any flaw in the soil- 
pipe itself, sewer air is drawn into almost every room in 
the house where there is a fire burning. It passes from 
this shafb along the spaces between the joists and the floors, 
and may permeate the entire building, and this may happen 
when the soil-pipe is apparently quite sound through its 
whole length. The soil-pipe should not be trapped at its Ends of soil 
entrance into the house- sewer, and it should not be closed ^^^' 
at the top, but should be taken right up above the eaves 
of the house, and made to end wide open and to act as the 
ventilator of the house- sewer. If the main sewer be 
ventilated and the house-sewer have no trap upon it, a 
current will be established in one direction or the other 
alonsr the soil-pipe of the house-sewer and main, and an Freeventi- 
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accnmnlation of foul air in any part will be absolutely im- 
possible. It might be thought that it was advisable U> 
insist always on keeping the air of the main sewer out of the 
tributary sewers, but traps are a great fellaoy, and the 
remedy for foul air in sewer arrangements is most certainlj 
to allow free communication with the open air at different 
levels. Where there are several water-closets in a house, 
they should be placed one over the other, and the discharge- 
pipes from their traps should pass at an oblique angle, or 
still better with a curved junction, into the soil-pipe of the 
house. All junctions between pipes should be curved, and 
the same is to be said of the junctions between the honse- 
sewer and the main, the house-sewer should also descend 
more rapidly at this point. The simplest form of water- 
closet, and one which should be used in poor neighbonr- 
hoods, for servants' closets in basements and in like 
ffimpie f onn situations, consists of a conical earthenware pan with a 
syphon attached to it below. The end of this syphon can 
be jointed quite securely with the house-sewer, as junction- 
pipes are made especially for this purpose. This is also 
an apparatus which cannot get out of order, and which it 
is perfectly easy to clear, as the articles which get into the 
trap by accident, or are thrown into it purposely, can be 
taken out by the hand, or hooked out with a wire ; and it 
cannot be put out of order, except by deliberately breaking 
a hole through it, so as to let the water run out. But the 
main reason that water-closets have failed and become 
nuisances among the careless population of several towns, 
is, that they have been constructed with complicated ap- 
paratus. Such closets as have been just described can he 
kept perfectly clean, and are, in certain towns, so kept, 
without any special supply of water at all — the house-slops 
being thrown down them. At the highest point of the 
syphon, beyond the bend which holds the water, a hole is 
often made for the insertion of a ventilating pipe, and it isfer 
better to have one at this point for the benefit of the house- 
sewer than to trust to one or more rain-water pipes for its ven- 
tilation. Where such a pipe is employed, the rain-water pipe, 
if it fulfils the conditions already laid down, may also be 
left untrapped, but it is much better to make it end over the 
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snr&eeoftlleyttrdorarda. It is, however, frequently found 
tliat the hole jnst mentioned is utilised for the purpose of 
discharging a &dnk-pipe, or the waste-pipe of a cistern, into 
the sewer. This is a most objectionable proceeding, and 
ahoold always be discountenanced. Where the closet is 
finpplied with water from a cistern or butt above it, the 
iraste-pipe of such cistern or butt is frequently made to Waate pipe 
end in the pipe Ihat supplies the pan, so that when the 
cmiem overflows, the pan is washed by the waste water. 
J^ as is usually the case, the same cistern supplies the 
drinking water of the household, this plan is objectionable, 
and the waste-pipe should be made to end in the open air. 
The supply of water may be controlled by means of a water gup- 
valve, which is moved by pulling a wire, or by being at- ^^ *** ^^^^^^ 
tached to the door of the closet, or in certain cases to a 
seat which is moved by the weight of the sitter. It is 
obviously preferable to have it self-acting. If the water is 
supplied on the constant system, and cisterns are provided, 
or the cisterns that existed with the previous intermittent 
system left, the same rules will apply. Where no cistern 
is provided, some contrivauce, such as a service-box, will 
he found necessaiy to prevent undue waste of water. For 
large collections of people, or where several closets are 
placed together in a row, instead of having a pan (or each 
of them, a trough of sheet-iron, or of slate, or of stone, 
or brickwork lined with cement, may be placed all along 
underneath the seats with a slight inclination towards one Trough 
end. At this end a pipe -should join it, aud a plug should 
be placed in the mouth of this pipe, which can be lifted up 
or let down with fe<5ility by the person who has the charge 
of the special compartment at the lower end, in which also 
the water-tap is placed. This compartment should be ac- 
cessible to one person only, who should have the charge of 
it, and who, at stated intervals — say once in every twenty- 
four hours — should go and lift up the plug, let the contents 
of the trough run into the sewer, and then, letting down 
the plug in its place, turn on the water until there is a Management 
sufficient quantity in the trough, when the latter may, if 
necessary, be cleansed with a besom. As a rule, however, 
it will be quite sufficient to allow this water to run away 
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into the sewer, and then to charge the trongh again witih a 
small quantity of water. This is known as the " Trongli 
water-closet," and has been perfectly successM in the 
poorer parts of large towns, and notably of Liverpool. 
Another form of closet soitable for collections of people is 
known as the " Tumbler water-closet." In this case there 
is a trough, as before described, in permanent connectioii 
with the sewer at the lower end, while at the upper end, 
in a special compartment, the water is allowed to drip fix)m 
a tap by means of which the amount can be regulated ac- 
curately, into a swinging basin, which is so arranged that 
as soon as it is filled up to a certain point it tips over and 
empties its contents into the trough, thus washing it oat. 
The supply of water to it can be regulated so that it shall 
upset at any interval of time that may be thought desirahle, 
and it may be made to capsize at different intervals during 
different periods of the day, according to the frequency of 
the use of the closets during such periods. In both these 
cases the special compartment containing the water-trap 
and other apparatus must be under the control of a singlo 
responsible person. 

The more complicated kinds of water-closet are very varied 
in the details of their construction. It is only necessary 
here to describe the one iu most general use to show its 
defects and the way of remedying them. It consists, like 
the simpler form already described, of a china or earthen- 
ware pan, which is usually conical, but is now made rf 
several shapes, one of the best bqing that in which it is a 
kind of basiu. The sides of conical pans always allow a 
certain amount of soil to accumulate upon them, and re- 
quire a greater flushing power of water to clean them. 
This pan is not, as in the former case, connected with a 
syphon, but it opens into a large iron vessel called the 
"container," and it is inside this "container" that the 
basin which closes the extremity of the pan, and retatas a 
certain amount of water in it, usually from three to four 
inches in depth, swings. The container, in its turn, opens 
by a vertical pipe from its lower part into a contrivance 
known as the D trap, so called from its resemblance to the 
letter D placed thus d. From the upper part of this D 
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trap, at one end, the leaden connecting-pipe passes, and 
joins it with the soil-pipe of the honse, and the vertical 
pipe from the container passes through the flat top of the 
D trap down to a conple of inches or so below the level of 
the last-mentioned pipe. It is clear, by this description, its action, 
that the D trap must necessarily hold water np to the 
level of the discharge pipe at the upper part of it, and that 
the vertical pipe from the container must end beneath the 
sor&ce of this water, so that air coming from the soil- 
pipe into this trap is prevented by the water from getting 
into the container above. Now, this is on the whole a very 
good contrivance, but several precautions require to be 
taken with regard to it, and several additions require to be 
Blade to it in order to raider it unobjectionable. When 
these precautions are taken and these additions made, it is 
a contrivance that can be placed with perfect safety, and 
almost without the possibility of a nuisance, in any part of ^ 
a honse, and even in the most confined situations. We do 
not for a moment advise this to be done as a matter of 
choice. The first precaution has been already mentioned, Precautions. 
^t the soil-pipe with which this apparatus is connected 
^ if possible, open at the top. If it is not open, and in 
the majority of instances it is not, then it is necessary, and 
absolutely necessary, that from the point at which the 
connecting-pipe from the D trap enters the soil-pipe, a Besiiitsof 
leaden ventilating pipe of from one to two inches in tuation. 
diameter be carried up to the top of the house, ending, as 
before mentioned, above the eaves. If this is not done, 
although there is little fear of the pressure of air in the 
Jewer forcing it past the water of the D trap into the 
container, what happens is that the putrescent organic 
oatter contained in the air of the soil-pipe is absorbed by 
he water in the D trap, which is thus rendered fouler 
ban ever, and gives off foetid gases into the container, 
'hese collect under pressure and escape into the house as 
)on as the pull-up apparatus by which the basin is re- 
loved from the base of the pan is set to work, and thus a Further pre- 
lisance is created each time the closet is used. But even 
lis precaution may be taken and, especially if the closet 
) in a confined situation, a certain amount oi nm^^sae^ 
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will arise from it, and this happens in the following way: 
When the pnll-np apparatus is set at work, after the «8d rf ' 
the closet, the water held np by the basin and iihe excretal 
matters contained therein Ml into tiie D trap, and it is seldom 
that sufficient water is allowed to pass through the appaiatrOft 
to flush out sufficiently this D trap. Consequently, fool 
water remains in it. This foul water fills the container above 
it with offensive gases which escape as soon as the basin is 

Ventilation movcd. To obviate this difficuliy, the container itself mos^ 
be ventilated, and this is done by having a hole made in 
the top of it, and soldering a half-inch lead pipe into it^ 
which is carried out and made to end in any convenieBt 
manner. It has been recommended to attach two such pipes 
to each container, making the one end immediately outside 
the wall, and canying the other up to a greater height, the: 
object being the establishment of a continuous current of 
air through the container. There can be no doubt of the 
efficiency of this method ; but we have found, as a matter 
of fact, that a single ventilating pipe answers the purpose 
perfectly well, the object being, the provision of a free escape 
for any foul air that may collect in the container, and the 
consequent prevention of its collecting under pressure 
therein. When this is done it is clear that on pulling up 
the handle, and discharging the water from the pan, there 
is a rush of air down after the water into the container, 
instead o^ as in the former case, the escape of gases confinejl 
under pressure in this latter. In the improved forms of 
closet, instead of a basin, a plug is used, which fits the 
opening at the apex of the pan with an air-tight joint, the 

Air-tight chief advantages being that the large container with 

P^^^- its collection of foul air is no longer wanted and that 

paper, etc., is not caught up by the plug, as it some- 
times is by the edges of the basin, and wedged in at 
the top of the container. It is frequently the practice to 
make the waste-pipe of the cistern, which supplies the closet 
with water, end in some part of the water-closet apparatus. 
It cannot, as in the simpler form of closet, be made to end 
in the pipe which supplies the pan, for in this case the waste 
water would find no means of escape, and, filling the pan, 

Waste pipe, would flood the place. This pipe is therefore made to end, as 
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a general mle, in the D trap below the snrface of the water, 
80 that it i9 trapped at this point, and this is the least ob- 
jeciionaUe place for it, if it is connected with the closet 
apparatus at all. Sometimes, however, it is made to end 
in the connecting-pipe between the D trap and the soil-pipe, 
or in tiie soil-pipe itself — a most objectionable proceeding, 
as in this case it becomes the ventilator of the soil-pipe, 
perhape of the honse-sewer, and perhaps of the main in the 
street. K the same cistern supplies the drinking-water of 
^ house (as is frequently the case), these plans become 
still more objectionable, and it ought to be insisted upon, 
that the waste-pipes of all drinking-water cisterns should 
-end in the open air, and should on no account be connected should end 
with any part of a water-closet apparatus, or directly con- °^^ 
nected with a drain or sewer. The violation of this principle 
is, we are persuaded from manifold experience, the cause of 
a great port of the diseases due to the poisoning of drink- 
ing water by sewer air, and not only so, but we believe 
th&t the production of these diseases directly by the inhala- 
tion of sewer air is comparatively rare in comparison with 
their production by the imbibition of water poisoned in the 
way just described. Case after case of enteric (typhoid) Enteric 
fever we have traced directly to this cause ; and in one diarrhoea. 
instance, where a whole household was stricken with 
diarrhoea, it was found upon examination that the waste 
pipe of the drinking water cistern communicated with the 
«oil pipe of the house, and although the cistern was out- 
■side the house, the air inside it between the covering and 
"the water was foul to a degree (being in effect the air that 
had risen up from the partially stopped sewer) while the 
water was little better, and was, without doubt, the cause 
of the outbreak. If the cistern is not used for the supply 
of drinking water, or of water for domestic purposes, it is 
stLll advisable wherever it can be done, to make the waste 
pipe end outside, over a roof or yard, or in a rain water pipe 
which is not connected with the sewer, or in any convenient 
manner, as then there is no chance of foul air getting up 
it and so into the house, because it must be remembered, 
that although the water is not used for drinking, still the 
cistern is, as a rule, inside the house, and so it ia e^^'aaJcA^ 
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that foetid air should not be permitted to get into it. 

SSrSto^ Where closets in a large house are one above another, and 
open into the same soil-pipe, there is another reason for 
the ventilation of the soil-pipe, and in such cases it onglit 
always to be left wide open at the top. If this is not done, 
it frequently happens that when the lower closet is used tbe 
rush of water down the soil-pipe will draw much of the water 
out of the D trap and perhaps out of the basin of the upper 
closet. This will also happen if any larger body of water 
is suddenly turned into the soil-pipe of a house. The 

wajtes of wastes of baths form an example of this : if the water is 
discharged suddenly from a large bath into a soil-pipe the 
same thing happens. It is not advisable that the waste- 
pipes of baths should end in soil pipes ; the only advanta^ 
is the washing of these latter by the water ; where they 
do so end it is absolutely necessary that they should be so 
small that the water can only run in a small stream. This 
must be securely trapped with a strong syphon bend, and 
(a point often overlooked) the overflow pipe from such baths 
must be made to end in th^ waste-pipe above this syphon 
trap. It frequently happens that this precaution is not 
taken, and that the bath-room of a house in consequence 
becomes a nuisance. A much better plan, and one that is 
to be recommended for the wastes of baths and sinks is, 
that they should, like those of cisterns, not be connected 
with the soil pipe at all, but that their water should get 

Sink-pipes, into the housc sewer in another way. Sinks should be 
placed on the outer walls of houses, so that their discharge- 
pipes may be carried out through the wall into the yard or 
area. Where a sink is not so placed, its discharge-pipe is 
frequently made to descend straight into the sewer, a bell- 

Beu-traps. trap being placed on the top of it. A bell-trap consists 
merely of an inverted cup or bell attached to a perforated 
plate. The plate fits into a place cut into the stone, and 
the inverted bell covers the mouth of the discharge-pipe, 
its rim dipping about half an inch into a little water con- 
tained in a groove around the end of the discharge-pipe. 
This contrivance is one of the most dangerous that can be 
imagined, as in. the first place the small amount of water 
is (if the trap does not happen to be used frequently) 
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operated and a free passage for the sewer air is esta- 
lished into the honse. In the next place, the soapsnds, 
'Ai., do not easily run through the perforated plate, the 
esnlt being that the servant takes it off, bell and all, to allow 
he water to run off the sink. Of course it is frequently 
efk off perhaps for a whole night, or even longer, and the 
€wer directly ventilated into the house. Gases of disease 
md even of death have frequently been traced to this 
ause. Bell traps, then, ought to be abolished, whether 
iside houses or in the yards. Another plan is to make 

strong syphon bend upon the discharge-pipe of the ^^°" 
ilk. The objections to this plan are that the syphon does 
ot hold much water and may become dry, and that it fre- 
aently gets stopped up. Where such a syphon is used, 

is, therefore, advisable to have a contrivance for opening 
to it at the lowest part of the bend so as to cleaii it out. 
he best plan, whether the sink pipe can be carried out- 
ie or not, is to make it end over a large earthenware 
phon trap. These syphon traps hold a considerable Earthenware 
lantity of water, so that they do not easily get dry. They traps. 
e cleaned with the greatest facility, being large enough 

admit the hand. They have a loose top of earthenware 
ith four or five holes in it, and their advantage is, that 
this top is taken off the trap itself is not interfered 
ith. These traps are now constructed with a hole in the 
ie, above the level of the water, so that a sink-pipe or a 
iste pipe of any sort can be made to end in them below 
e perforated top, and yet above the water in the trap, 
id this is how such wastes should be made to end if the Fnd of sink- 
ap is inside the house, and how they may be made to end 

any case. In this way the water is discharged by 'the 
swte-pipe independently of the perforated top of the trap, 
liich may at any*given time be accidentally stopped up, and 

a flooding of the basement or of the yard is prevented. 

traps are frequently used in such situations, and although 
r superior to bell-traps, in that they cannot easily be Comparison 

T.,T,T . .. . T-Li withDtraps. 

mpered with, they are, in our opimon, not so reliable as 
ese large earthenware syphons, for they only contain a 
•mparatively small quantity of water, and th«y are easily 
opped up. Or, ordinary dip-stone traps, whlcb. ^t^ ix^- 
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qnentlj used on brick-drainB and for gnllies, may be placed 
in yards : they consist of a rectangular pit, deeper than 1^ 
invert or bottom of the sewer or drain, and partiftUy 
divided into two parts by a stone placed vertically, which is 
long enough to dip two or three inches into the water and 
yet leave a sufficient interval between its lower edge and 
the bottom of the pit. The half of the pit from, which iiie 
drain passes is covered by a stone slab cemented down, 
while the other half has a perforated plate or stone over it 
The pit requires to be carefully built in and lined with 
cement. When the trap is placed on the course of a sewer 
or drain, the bottom should be curved so that the descent 
into the trap is abrupt sind the ascent into the sewer on the 
other side of the dip-stone easy ; while the dip-stone shonld 
not be vertical, but should incline in the direction of the 
flow ; thus sediment will be less likely to remain in 

Bain-water the trap. Rain water pipes should as a rule be made 
to end on the surface of the yard or area, and should not 
descend directly into the sewer, xmless, as before stated, 
they are specially constructed and allowed to act as venti- 
lators to the sower. It is plain, that where they end over 
the surface of the yard they may be conveniently used 
for the discharge of the wastes of cisterns, &c. Where 

Soil pipe. ^i^Q soil-pipe passes through the house instead of outside it, 
it is usual to trap it at the bottom so that it may not ventilate 
the house sewer through the house ; but then there is all the 
greater necessity that it should itself be ventilated at its 
highest point by a special pipe, and the house-sewer will 
then need ventilating separately. The best plan is to 
carry a special pipe from the house-sewer to the highest 
possible point. It is the practice in some towns to pro- 

Arcbime- vide the top of this pipe with an Archimedean screw, with 

dean scitbws. _ 

the view of creating an upward current in it ; Drs. Parkes 
and Sanderson, however, in their report on the Sanitary 
arrangements of Liverpool, state that they do not find that 
these screws make any difference to the pressure of the air 
in the sewers, and the great object of ventilating pipes 
being to prevent the possibility of any undue pressure of 
air in the house-sewer, it is plain that it is sufficient to 
leave them open at the top. The objection to using the 
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rentOating pipe as a ram-water pipe or vice versd, even if 
XL the latter case the rain-water pipe is specially jointed 
br the purpose, is, that daring heayy storms, when there 
8 a considerable pressure of air in the sewer, the pipe no 
onger acts as a ventflator. The plan is then to allow no Conclusions 
>ipe either inside or outside the house to be connected with * " p p^* 
•he sewer, except the soil-pipe, which should descend out- 
ide the house directly into it and should be wide open at 
he top, and no pipes but the discharge pipes of the water- 
loeets themselves should be allowed to be connected with 
he soil-pipe, while neither the waste-pipes of cisterns, sinks 
r baths, should, if it can be avoided, be directly connected 
''ith any part of the water-closet apparatus, soil-pipe, or 
3wer. 
The more fi-eely water-closets conmiunicate with the Ventilation 

• • of W C*8 

pen air the better. They may be ventilated in an infinite 

ajiety of ways, but the principle in all cases must be the 

Povision of two openings between which a current will be 

itabUshed in one direction or the other. If possible, there 

lonld be a double door between them and the staircase of 

le house, the space between the two doors being venti- 

'ted to the open air. The best form of window for a 

'ater-closet is one that swings on a horizontal axis situated 

^-way between the top and bottom. M'Kinnell's venti- M'Kinneirs 

ttor is a very useful one for closets which have nothing ^^°^ **^'* 

bove them, and its action is accelerated by placing the 

it of gas which serves as a light at night beneath the exit 

baft. This ventilator, it may be observed, consists of two 

liafbs — one inside the other, the inside one rising into the 

pen air to a higher level than the outside one, and having 

b its lower end (that is, in the room) a broad rim, between 

hich and the ceiling a small space is left, communicating, 

' course, with the interval between the two pipes, so that 

r goes into the closet or room between the ceiling and 

e rim of the inner pipe, while air escapes by. the inner 

pe. In many cases, a single shaft may be taken either shafts. 

) through the roof or horizontally, or in any convenient 

rection, out into the open air, so that a current may be 

tablished between the window and such shaft. This 

aft must be protected at the top with a wire ^\)jLe \^ 
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Action of. 



keep ont the birds, and it may have pieces of wood or of 
zinc fSastened to its sides inside, and inclined upwards (in 
a vertical shaft) so as to form receptacles for the blacks, 
<fec., that would otherwise be brought into the closet 
Divided by a Where there is no window, this shafb may be divided by a 
partition, in which case a current of air will pass up one 
side of it and down the other, and each partition mayhaTe 
these shelves to catch the blacks placed alternately on one 
side and the other, so that the air is obliged to descend in 
waves. The action of such double shafts is very mncli 
promoted by making the two divisions end at different 
levels in the open air, and they may be even made to end 
at different places in the closet itself by prolonging one or 
other of them, and the one that is intended to act as an 
exit, that is to say, the one that is made to end externally 
at a higher point than the other — may have an upward 
current of air caused in it by placing the gas-jet or other 
light below it. In this way, closets in the most confined 
situations, without any window whatever, may be venti- 
lated satisfactorily, and in these cases it is sometimes con* 
venient to carry the small leaden pipe which ventilates the 
container out through the exit pipe of the ventilating 
shaft, of course making it end at some distance above the 
latter. The shaft itself will require to be covered over by 
same slanting top projecting over the apertures which lead 
into it, so that rain may be kept out of it. With ont-of- 
door closets it is a very good plan to have holes bored 
along the top of the door, or even to have a piece cut off 
it all along the top ; but with in-door closets every pre- 
caution should be taken to prevent the possibility of the 
introduction of air into the staircase from the closets. Of 
course, this precaution is still more necessary when the 
closet opens, as it frequently does, into a room. It is well, 
indeed, to have springs on the doors of closets, to keep 
them always shut, and draught-preventers fastened along 
the posts and lintels to prevent air getting fix)m the closet 
into the house. The first principle of the ventilation of a 
water-closet must be that it be entirely separate from that 
of the house. 

The necessity for taking these precautions is, however, 
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*se less, as the ventilation. of the clQ3et apparatus and 
sewer is more complete, and, in a perfectly arranged 
closet, there is very little necessity for them, if the 
d the water in it are kept always clean, 
onses where many people are gathered t(^ether, as 
lodging-houses, for example, and where the closets Hodei lodg. 
sh used by large nombers of people, they should be " °"^' 
either externally to the building itself^ being con- 
with it by passages from each floor, roofed, but not 
in at the sides, or they must be placed at the •ends 
corridors, so as to project from the main building, in 
;hat a cross draught may be established by having 
^ windows in the corridor, between the main building 
3 water-closets. It is necessary that someone should 
•ointed to attend to them, or it will be nobody'^ 
is, and the persons using them may be required to 
is duty in turn. 

TJrinobU, 

als are best made with slabs of slate, or with glazed rrinais. 
are, but however they are constructed they will 
rily become a nuisance, unless they are well supplied 
ater, and they are much better supplied by a small 
} continuously, than by an occasional flushing with a 
one. The reason that they become foul if they are 
)t constantly clean, is that the urea contained in the 
uantity lefb on the slab, or in the ba«in, becomes 
i into carbonate of ammonia, thus rendering the film 
d alkaline, the result being that the phosphates and 
are no longer held in solution, and are precipitated 
dth organic matters contained in the urine. These Offensiye 
joon putrefy, giving off an odour, which, combined ^*^"^' 
at of the ammoniacal salt, constitutes the offisusive 
• urinals. 

iblic places, it is suflicient that they should be well 
, and connected with a ventilated sewer. In houses 
scharge-pipe should be trapped in some way or other Discharge- 
as possible, as the pipe itself is very liable to be- ^^^ 
aed internally by an offensive deposit, and urinals 
'e even a small length of pipe communicating freely 
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with the basin are snre to be a nnisanee for this reason ; and 
on the other hand, the discharge-pipe must not open into 
any pipe, as a waste-pipe or sink-pipe, commnnicatingwitii 
some other part of the honse, or an offensiye smell will rise 
up this latter pipe ; the dischcurge-pipe in question may be 
made to end below the snrfiEM>e of the water in the D tnf 
of a closet, or in a ventilated soil-pipe or sewer, or liiH 
better in the open air over a trapped grating. 

The forms of nrinals are almost infinite in variety, the 
most cleanly, especially for public places, bemg those which 
consist essentially of a trough filled with water, which is 
continually escaping into the sewer, and being re-supplied 
from a cistern. 

A little crude carbolic acid is sometimes placed in the 
water supplied to a urinal (a practice now carried oat at 
some railway stations), and other disinfectants may he used, 
provided they are such as keep^up an acid reaction. Asimftl 
charcoal is also sometimes placed in urinals w^ the view 
of keeping them sweet. 

Drainage, 

It has been long known that upon the dryness or wetnew 
of the soil upon which habitations are built, the sanitary 
condition of a population to a great extent depends, but it 
is only within the last few years that it has been ascertained 
by the researches of Dr. Buchanan on the results of sewer- 
age and draiuQige upon the health of certain towns (see 
Ninth Report of the Medical Ofl&cer of the Privy Council) 
that one of the great causes of phthisis in a population is 
the dampness of the soil upon which it lives, and on the 
other hand we have Dr. Pettenkofer, of Munich, asserting 
that the distribution of cholera in a country depends 
entirely upon certain conditions in the level of the subsoil 
water. In all towns which have been so sewered that 
their sewers act also as drains, and are, as we have called 
them, ' drain sewers,' whereby the subsoil water of the town 
has been lowered, the death-rate from phthisis has decreased, 
sometimes to a very remarkable extent ; in one case, that 
of Salisbury, the decrease having been as much as fifty per 
cent. : while in other towns which have been so sewered 
with impervious pipes throughout, that the level of their 
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Bnbsoil water has not been lowered, the death-rate from 
phthisis has not decreased, hat, ou the oontrary, has in 
lome cases increased. This shows ns, in the first place, otherwise 
tint brick sewers (the invert only being constructed with 
eement) do, as a matter of feust, act as drains, and do lower 
ilie level of the snbsoil water beneath the houses ; and, in 
tiie second place, that where pipes are xued for mains this 
lesalt is not effected, so that wherever pipes are used 
throughout a system of sewerage it is absolutely necessary in 
the majority of instances that drains should also be provided 
for the drying of the subsoiL It has indeed been proposed' 
liy Mr. Menzies to separate in all cases the sewage, properly 
so called, irom the surface waters. He proposes to have a separate 
doable system, consisting of impervious sewers to carry off 
the refuse water and excretal matters of the population, 
md superficial drains to carry the surface waters into the 
nearest water coarse ; but this plan does not provide for the 
dijing of the subsoil, and although it is advisable, for 
several reasons we need not discuss here, to keep as much 
extraneous water as possible out of the sewers (reserving, 
however, always the power of turning it into them if 
necessary), yet for the sake of this we must not sacrifice 
the drainage of the subsoil. There can be little doubt that, 
hesides phthisis, other diseases, especially scrofula and other 
rheumatism, are fia>voured by the dampness of the soil, 
although according to Dr. Buchanan's researches, no such 
influence was noticed upon lung diseases (other than 
consumption). It is necessary to mention that Dr. Petten- 
kofer considers that the spread of cholera can only take 
place in localities where there is a porous subsoil, contain- 
ing putrescent organic matters, with a subsoil water which 
is liable to fluctuations of level, and that he is of opinion 
that enteric fever is subject to similar conditions. This 
makes the drainage of the subsoil a still more important 
consideration. 

Note. — Whatever be the state of the subsoil, the basement 
of each house should be rendered as dry as possible ; there 
should be an air space between the basement floor and the 
ground, which should be ventilated by means of air bricks 
in the walls ; it is a great advantage to have a layer of coidl- 
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Crete three or four inches thick spread over the ground 
beneath the house, and when a new house is built a damp- 
proof course should be inserted in the walls near to the 
ground to prevent the rising of moisture up the walls ; these 
latter are however matters upon which the medical officer 
has at present only the power to. tender his advice ; he has, 
practically speaking, no control whatever over the erection 
of dwelling hoases. 

OutfaU Sewers and Treatment cf Sewage. 

The outlet of the main sewer of a town, called the 'outfall/ 
is of essential importance with regard to the health of a 
community; the first rule about it is, that it should be 
Outfall large large enough to allow all the sewage which can ever be 
discharged from the place to pass easily through it ; the 
next point, which is of still greater importance, is, that it 
should be perfectly free. In many instances, especially in 
towns on the seaside, or at the mouths of tidal rivers, and 
in other cases, the outfall is so low, that for some reason or 
another, sewage is blocked up in the main sewers at certain 
times. When outlets are made into the sea, the tide rises 
into them and backs the sewage up in the mains, and even 
occasionally into the cellars of houses. If, as is usually the 
case, a flap be placed at the outfall, then the sewage during 
the rise of the tide is collected in the outfall and main 
sewers, and the gases which rise from it pass upwards into 
the town. The same is the case when sewer^ empty them- 
selves into rivers below the water line, and the same, too, 
is frequently the case when the outfall is into a tank, out 
of which the sewage has to be pumped to be got rid of; 
for in the latter case the pump or pumps may be out of 
order, or may not be sufficiently powerful to keep the 
sewage below the level of the outfall, when, as in wet 
weather, there is an excessive discharge. In all these 
cases, then, the freest ventilation of the main sewer in the 
town is more than ever necessary. 

Where there is an impediment offered to the escape of 

sewage from the mains, the sewering of towns has not been 

accompanied by the usual diminution of the death-rate 

/©FfiT. from enteric (typhoid) fever, or there has even been an 
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increase in the death-rate from this disease, especially if in 

addition to this defect, the sewers have not been properly 

ventilated. Thus, at Chelmsford there was a slight increase 

in the death-rate of enteric fever after the execution of the 

sewerage works, and also an appearance of diptheria in the 

town ; but the sewage is delivered into a tank by an ont- 

&11 sewer which enters some six feet below gronnd ; the resnlt 

being that it occasionally accnmnlates in the main sewers, 

although precautions are taken to prevent its doing so, 

and is even forced np into the cellars. At Worthing, iMtancea of 

there was a very considerable increase in the death-rate iax\B, 

&om enteric fever after the sewerage arrangements were 

carried out. The sewage is there received into pumping 

works in a similar manner, and, moreover, no provision 

for the ventilation of the mains was at first provided, and it 

was observed that the fever especially attacked persons living 

In houses high up in the town which had the most direct com- 

Kunnication with the sewers, and that it subsided as soon as 

proper ventilation of the main sewers was provided. It is, 

then, the duty of the medical ofl&cer to point out the danger 

that arises from want of free ventilation of the sewers — and 

also from the confinement of sewage in the outfall sewer in 

either of the ways just mentioned. 

The outfall of most towns is made to discharge the sewage 
either into the sea or into a river, and thus a great deal of 
fertilising material is thrown away. It is not our purpose Waste of 
here to discuss in detail the different methods which have 
been proposed for utilising the valuable matters contained 
in sewage — it is, however, worth while to mention that 
the annual value of the sewage of London has never been 
estimated at less than a million sterling, and that this is all 
thrown away — but it is with the results of this method of 
riddance that we have to deal. Where sewage is turned 
into the sea (provided the outfall is at a sufi&cient distance Discharged 
from the town, and that currents do not set towards the ^° ^** 
latter), no nuisance is likely to be experienced, but when, 
as in many cases, the sewage is discharged close to the 
town, or over the beach in front of the houses, the nuisance 
becomes considerable, and the danger great. Where, on into rivers: 
the other hand, sewage is discharged into rivers, even witk 
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due provision to prevent backing npin the maing, two kia<& 
of danger arise : — ^the one, the formation of banks of sewage 
mnd in the course of the river, which help to block up its 
channel, and which, when 1^ high and dry (as in the case 
of a tidal river), give out pestilent emanations; and tba j 
other, from the pollution of the water itself. The banks 80 j 
deposited, in the case of tidal rivers, may be formed above 
the outfall of the sewage, and this is the case in the Thames. 
A report issued in 1867 showed that even 2,000 feet above j 
the northern outfall a considerable depth of mud had 
been deposited, which, from its situation, certainly came 
from the sewage, the thickness, in some places^ of this mud 
being seven feet ; and, since 1867, there is evidence to shoif 
that the amount of it in certain places has increased, while 
experiments on this head leave no doubt as to the fact, that 
the tide carries up the suspended matters of the sewage and 
deposits them .considerably above the point at which they 
are discharged into the estuary. It is therefore plain, that 
in the case of a tidal river, the outfell, if into it at all, must 
be so far below the town that there is no chance of the 
sewage being brought back into the town again by ihe 
rising tide. But the next point, the pollution of rivers by 
their admixture with town sewage, requires more carefol 
attention. The danger, of course, increases the smaller the 
bulk of the river is in comparison with that of the sewage. 
Small rivers may be, and frequently are, converted into open 
sewers, from, the discharge of sewage and other refuse 
matters into them, and although it is difficult to determine 
the effect of emanations from such open sewers upon the 
health of a population, on account of the numerous other 
sources of disease among crowded populations, still there 
can be no doubt that the effect is bad. It is, however, when 
we come to consider the fact that most towns derive their 
water-supply in the present day from the rivers upon which 
they stand, that the importance of not allowing these rivers 
to be polluted comes into prominence, and when the medical 
officer is called upon to advise as to the best means of 
dealing with the reftise matters of a community, although 
it is his duty to advise in the first place that they be got 
rid of as speedily and as effectually as possible, it is also his 
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duiy to insiBt upon Uiia being' done widumt detriment 
to otlier towns* It has been freqaendj- stated, and is still 
luamtained by many; tbat organic matters are so speedilT 
ozidiaed when brought in contact with the oxygen dissolTed o^ttfi« 
in riyer water that ihe7mredi!«tioj«d, or rstheromyerted *^'^- 
into innocnons substances, after a flow of a comparatiTely 
short distance. There can benodoubt that snch is the case 
to a very great ext^it, but we are perfectly sure that soch is 
not the case to the extent to whidi it has been stated to be so. 
It is impossible for us to be satisfied that all the organic 
matters in sewage, which may include the poisons of special 
diseases, are destroyed in a riyer, whatever be its length. 
We know, from Dr. Frankland's experiments, that the re- 
moval of such organic matters in this way is much slower qqIj pro- 
and much less perfect than is generally supposed, and the <'**^**<^i''- 
conplusion that he came to was, that *■ there is no river in the 
United Ejngdom long enough \x> effect the destruction of 
sewage by oxidation.' It is quite clear that unless we were 
perfectly sure that all organic matter discharged into a river 
in this way was perfectly oxidised after a short flow, we 
should not be justified in recommending water which had 
been so contaminated to be used as a suj^ly for domestic 
purposes. We find, fix>m Mr. Simon's report, that the 
cholera, during the epidemics of London, in 1848-49, and choien uui 
1853-54, was most prevalent in those places which had S^T* 
questionable sources of water-supply, and that the death- 
rate from it was lowered in places where the improved 
water-supply was secured. There can be no doubt what- 
ever, that his dictum, ' it ought to be made an absolute 
condition for a public water-supply that it should be un- 
contaminable by dnuni^,' or, as we should say, by sewage, 
is the correct guide to take. It is obviously absurd to 
pollute water first and then resort to filtration and other 
expedients to make it presumably fit for drinking afterwards, 
yet this is what is continually done, and there is one instance 
of a town which turns its own sewage into the river at a 
particular point, and derives its water-supply from the 
same river a mile lower down. 

But if we can no longer allow sewage to -be got rid 
of. in this way, accompanied as it is both by -^r^a^j^ «sA 
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danger to the health of the communities, what is to ^ 
recommended as the best plan to deal with it ? All blz& 
attempts to prepare a solid manure out of it, whether hj 
merely straining off the suspended matters, or precipitating 
these together with certain of the dissolved matters l*/ 
means of some other substances, and then letting the so far 
purified water into a stream, have only to be mentioned to 
be condenmed as inefficient for the purpose, from both the 
economical and sanitary points of view. By them the 
valuable materials are not and cannot be utilised (the sus- 
pended matters in themselves being of very little valae, and 
the matters which can be precipitated from solution being 
small in amount), while in several of these processes, either 
valuable materials contained in the substances added are in 
part lost, or worthless materials added in such quantity thaf 
the manure, such as it is, is of very little value ; and, on the 
other hand, the water that is allowed to run into the river 
contains by far the greater part of the soluble matters of 
the sewage, and is certainly not freed from the dangerous 
polluting properties that the sewage originally possessed. 

If then it is useless, as it appears to be, to attempt by 
chemical or mechanical methods, or by both combined, to 
render sewage sufficiently pure to be turned into water- 
courses which are afterwards to be used for the supply of 
water for domestic purposes, the only thing that remains is 
either to filter it through some large mass of porous ma- 
terial, or to turn it on to the land and use it directly as 
manure. The latter method has been employed for a very 
considerable time at various places with tolerably good 
results. The former one has lately come prominently into 
notice through the experiments of Dr. Frankland, the re- 
sults of which are published in the first report of the 
Rivers' Pollution Commissioners (1870). The results of 
these experiments show that if sewage be passed down- 
wards through filter beds of sand or soil of various kinds, 
the process being conducted intermittently, it is satis- 
factorily purified. It was moreover found that the nitro- 
gen which existed in the original sewage, either in cxrganio 
matter or as aromonia, was found in the effluent water in 
the form of nitrates and nitrites ; that is to say, that ozi- 
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'^^on took place daring the passage through the filter. 

^t was also shown that the process of upward filtration 

through the same materials did not cause such purification. 

The success, then, of filtration depends upon its being 

downward and intermittent — that is to say, ample time 

must be lefb for the introduction of air into the pores of the 

Altering material to ensure the oxidation of the organic 

matters and ammonia contained in the sewage. This plan 

lias been applied practically on a large scale at Merthyr 

Tydfil, where an area of about 20 acres has been laid out Practically 

, applied. 

in square beds and pipe-drained at a depth of about 7 feet, 
so as to be used as a filtering bed. It consists (according 
to the Fourth Beport of the British Association Sewage 
Committee, read at Brighton in 1872) ' of a deep bed of 
gravel (probably the former bed of the Biver Taff, which 
is embanked upon the east side, and is raised above the 
valley), composed of rounded pebble of the old red sand- 
stone and coeJ-measure formations, interspersed with some 
loam and beds of sand, forming an extremely porous deposit, 
and having a vegetable mould on the surface.' ..... 'The 
sewage before being turned on to the filtering-bed is screened 
through a bed of slag, which arrests the coarser matters. 
It is applied to the land intermittently, for, the area being 
divided into four plots or beds, it is turned on to each one 
for six hours at a time, leaving an interval of 18 hours for 
rest. The surface land was cultivated to a depth of from 
16 to 18 inches, and laid up in ridges, in order that the 
sewage might run down the Arrows, while the ridges were 
planted with cabbages and other vegetables.' Thus, it will 
be seen, that, in this case, the suitaee of the filtering-bed Baxtace u 
has been turned into a sewage-fEurm. The results of the ntiiiaed. 
examinations of the process, as carried out there, made by 
the Rivers' Pollution Commissioners, and by the British 
Association Committee, have been very satisfactory, so hr 
as the py/r^icaium of the dilute sewage there iireated is con^ 
cemed, and this is all that can be expected of the process ; 
nevertheless, the feet that the surfe<» of filtering-beds 
may be planted with vegetables, which will materially a«siBt 
in the purification of the sewage, is a rerj important one, 
and shows, iiiat aJthongh it cannot be isid thai Uus is a 

m2 
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tirely wasted. The British Association Committee sho^— 
from the results of their analyses, that the effluent wat^. 
from these filters contains, chiefly as nitrates and nitrites, ttft.^ 
same amount of nitrogen that the original sewage had in 
solution, as organic nitrogen and ammonia, so that the 
amount retained by the filtering-beds and by the crops is 
approximately equal to the amount contained in the snft- 
pended matters of the sewage. They also state that during 
the winter the purification was more efficient than during tbe 
summer, but, that even during the summer, four-fifbhs of the 
nitrogen in the effluent water was in the form of nitrates and 
nitrites. It is clear, then, that if sewage can be satisfactorily 
purified by being passed through the soil, so that the effluent 
water is sufficiently pure to be allowed to flow into water- 
courses, the more the area of the soil is extended the greater 
chance will there be of more perfect purification. But 
in order that this may take place, it is obviously essential 
that the sewage should pass through the soil, and not 
merely over it, and it is also plainly as essential that unless 
the natural drainage of the land be quite sufficient, recourse 
must be had to artificial drainage, in order that the soil 
may not become saturated with water ; for we have seen 
that it is necessary for filter-beds (and irrigation farms 
ought to be nothing more nor less than filter-beds on a very 
large scale) to be aerated, in order to ensure a satisfactory 
purification of the effluent water. Many farms have, how- 
ever, been laid out upon what the British Association Com* 
mittee call * the saturation principle.* They are not under- 
drained. The sewage is turned on to the land at the highest 
point, and is allowed to flow downwards by gravitation over 
the surface, which it can only do as soon as it has sufficienilj 
saturated to a certain depth the soil with which it first comes 
in contact. In these cases, with a sufficiently luxurious 
vegetation, the effluent water may be satisfactorily purified, 
but at other times, and especially in winter when growth 
is at a minimum, such is not the case, and the effluent water 
from farms constructed on this principle is little better than 
diluted sewage, and, indeed, the British Association in their 
Third Report mentioix aumBt^iXic© in which the water which 
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^^ passed over one field was actually rendered more im- 
pTire, as regards the amonnt of organic matter and total 
^lid constitnents it contained, by passage over a second 
field It is obvions that, by this satoration plim, the prin- 
ciple of filtration through aerated soil is entirely given up. 
The sewage-farm is converted, for the time being, into an 
Area saturated with foul water, reliance being placed for its 
purification entirely upon the amount of vegetable growth. 
It is found that the purification effected where sewage is Compariftm 
passed through a sufficient depth of soil into drains, as at plans. 
Breton's farm, near Bomford, is as great in the winter, 
without the aid of vegetation, as it is in the summer with 
it. On the other hand, it has been satisfactorily shown 
that purification is only very partially effected in winter, 
where the sewage is not made to pass through the soil. 
The soil must then be porous, and, if not originally so, it 
must be made so by the aid of ashes, ^., and, as the Com- 
mittee before mentioned remark in their Third Report, ' if Necessity of 
drainage is necessary where no water is artificially supplied "*"*■**• 
to the soil, it cannot be less necessary after an addition to 
the rainfall of 100 or 200 per cent.' 

But a great deal has been urged against the general 
introduction of sewage farms from a sanitary point of view, 
and the medical officer may very probably be required to sanitary 
^Ye his opinion upon the advisability of treating sewage in tions. 
this manner. It is, therefore, well that we should examine 
a. little into the evidence on this head. There can be no 
doubt, in the first place, that if sewage farms are made 
into marshes, as is the case about Milan, and as is also the 
csise to a certain extent where the saturation principle 
before spoken of is adopted, the endemic diseases peculiar 
to marshy places may be expected to arise, and we conse- 
quently find it reported by the Sewage Commissioners that 
near to Milan ' the population who lived in the midst of and 
close upon irrigated lands are subject to the same diseases 
as are common wherever extensive tracts of vegetation are Mnst not be 
alternately covered with water, and then exposed, when ™«^^**»«- 
comparatively dry, to the action of the atmosphere under 
a hot sun.' The same is true, as we all know, with rice 
and maize plantations, which are freely irrigated with 
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water, and it has nothing whatever to do with the wat^^ 
being sewage water ; that is to say, it occurs equally, ^^o 
far as can be ascertained, where ordinary river water is 
used in the same way. These, marsh diseases are strictly 
endemic, and do not extend jfrom such irrigated meadows to 
the towns near. On the other hand, the evidence with 
regard to the probability of the spread of cholera, enteric 
fever, and other diseases, the poisons of which are known 
to be contained in human excrement, is as conclusiye as 
possible. It was found at Milan that these diseases were 
not one whit more prevalent on the irrigated lands than 
anywhere else, and that even during three epidemics of 
cholera in the town and neighbourhood no case occurred 
upon the irrigated meadows ; that is to say that diseases 
that we should expect might possibly be spread abroad by 
such a method of disposing of sewage are not spread in this 
way at all. Similar evidence can be produced from Edin- 
burgh and from other places where irrigation has been 
practised for some time, and often not in so satisfe^tory a 
manner as could be wished. It is clear, however, that if it 
be so carried out, either by too much sewage being turned 
on to the land for too long a time, or by the sewage being 
allowed to flow over saturated land, as is too often done, 
the effluent water is but little better than sewage. The 
noxious organic matters contained in it not having been 
oxidised, danger will arise when such water is admitted 
into streams from which supplies of drinking water are 
taken, and thus we find, quite recently, that some cases 
of enteric fever occurred among some people near 
Northampton, who drank water out of a brook that had 
been polluted in this way ; but Dr. Buchanan reported 
that * out of 120 people at work upon the sewage farm 
itself there is no single case that can be affirmed to be 
fever, and the only case of illness that can be heard of is a 
case of diarrhoea ;' and, he adds, * there is nothing to tell 
of mischief done by the sewage farm itself, even to persons 
who were themselves employed on the farm under excep- 
tionally favourable conditions for breathing exhalations 
from the sewage.' Now, there can be no doubt that this 
ought not to have happened at all, and that it would not 
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^ve liappmed liad the sewage all passed through soil Neoenityof 
Wore being tnmed into the stream. Of course, if sewage 
^5ontaining the poison of enteric fever is turned into a 
stream and people drink the water of that stream after- 
'^^ards, they will be liable to get enteric fever, and for this 
purpose it can make no difference whether the sewage is 
turned directly into the stream or allowed to run into it off 
saturated land. This case, it is hoped, will be especially ^^"J 
useful in preventing the establishment of irrigation farms 
upon a £alse and dangerous principle. The passage of 
sewage through soil seems to be the most effectual way of 
destroying the poisons of such diseases contained in it ; and 
it cannot be doubted that drainage improves the condition 
of ihe farm from an agricultural point of view. Indeed, in 
the Fourth B>eport of the British Association Committee, a 
case is given in which, on the South Farm at Tunbridge 
Wells, * a field of beans was noticed, one portion of the crop 
being very heavy and healthy-looking, and the other very 
poor and stunted. On inquiry, it was ascertained that the Advantage 
whole field bad been equally sewaged, but that the portion 
where the crop was so good had been drained four feet deep 
during last winter, the other portion being left undrained,* so 
that we have now sufl&cient evidence, both economical and 
sanitary, to insist that sewage-farms shall be constructed 
as large filter-beds. The nuisance, if any, caused in the im- 
mediate vicinity of these farms is produced entirely by the 
suspended matters in the sewage, which ought to be Nuisance 
separated, in some way or other, before the latter is turned suspended 
on to the land. This is usually done by allowing them to °^**®"- 
deposit in settling-tanks, which tanks also serve for the Tanks. 
storage of any inordinate supply of sewage during wet 
weather, and the sludge which forms at the bottom of these 
tanks, together with the crust at the top, may cause a con- 
siderable nuisance, especially during its removal. It is 
desirable that this sludge should be de-odorised by the Deodorisa- 
addition to the sewage itself of some substance which will ^^' 
not injuriously affect it as a manure, that is to say, if the- 
tanks •are so placed that anyone is likely to-be affected by 
the nuisance caused during the cleaning of them. Some one 
or more of the precipitation processes may, perhaps, be found 
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to answer this purpose satisfactorily. The only one 
need mention, is one that only profeiBses to deal with the 
suspended matters — ^that invented by General Scott, whic?J5 
consists in the addition to the sewage in the sewers in tb.€ 
town, of a mixture of clay and lime. The result is, ths^ 
the sewage is de-odorised while in the sewers, and the 
precipitate which forms in the tanks contains a large excess 
of clay and lime, with sufficient organic matters precipitated 
from the sewage to burn itself into cement when placed in 
a kiln, the fire under it being merely started by a few coals— 
the process causing no nuisance, and the effluent water . , 
passing off in a condition eminently fitted to be applied to 
the land. The cement prepared, may also (General Scott 
suggests) be used as manure for land which requires the 
use of lime, containing, as it does, a considerable proportion 
of phosphoric acid. In other places it may be used as 
cement. 

It has been also stated, in the first place, that cattle will 
not eat the produce grown upon sewage-farms — a state- 
ment which we think will hardly be repeated ; and the same 
may be said of the allegation, that diseases of cattle, sncli 
as the rinderpest, and the foot and mouth disease, are pro- 
pagated, in the same way. ^Evidence to the contrary has 
been produced, but it is not our place to discuss it here; a 
more important point for us, is the suggestion that entozoio 
diseases will be propagated to a great extent directly in 
cattle, and indirectly in men, through the spread of sewage 
over the land, by means of sewage irrigation. The original^ 
suggestion of Dr. Cobbold, that the BUharzia hcematohid, a 
parasite common in certain parts of Africa, and especially 
prevalent in the summer months, can be introduced and 
brought into this country in such a-manner, we may dismiss 
at once, as Dr. Cobbold himself has shown that the embryos 
i of this parasite are destroyed in a very short time in im- 
pure water, as ascertained by experiments, which, he says, 
as regards this parasite, at any rate, ' undoubtedly appear to 
favour the notion that little harm can result from sewage 
distribution, so far at least as parasitism is concerned.' 
But with regard to parasites to which we know that herbir 
vorous animals are subject in this country, the question 
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Womes a more serious one, the suggestion being, that the 
'Oya of these parasites contained in the sewage are distributed 
on to the land and eaten by the cattle with their food, 
luidergo a stage of development in them, and a still further 
stage in the human subject when the meat of such cattle is 
^ten without being properly cooked. The first question 
which naturally arises is, what facts are there to show that 
such diseases have been propagated in this way ? The answer 
from all hands being, that there are none. Irrigation has 
been practised, as before stated, for many years near Edin- ^^l^^^ 
bnrgh, and Professor Christison asserts that he has not 
been able to trace a single case of parasitic disease to this 
source. But we are told that entozoic diseases, especially 
in cattle, are not usually recognised at all, and that if they 
were looked for, they would, no doubt, be found. The 
answer to this is, that we do know in what countries entozoic 
diseases are particularly prevalent, and that if any such re- 
sult had taken place upon any sewage-farm in the country 
it would undoubtedly have been found out by the farmers, or 
by the medical practitioners in the neighbourhood, as public 
attention has been now drawn to the subject for several 
years. But more than this, the British Association Com. 
mittee instituted two kinds of experiments. The one con- Experiments 
sisted in examining the slime and mud firom the bottom and point. 
sides of some' sewage-carriers at the Earlswood farm. It 
was found that although these matters contained a consider- 
able amount of animal life there were no ova of entozoa 
among them. As Dr. Cobbold says, ' the flaky vegetable 
tufts collected by me from the sides of the furrows occupied 
by sewage-currents consisted chiefly of Batrachosjpermum Negative re- 
moniliforme, in the filaments of which were numerous active 
free nematodes, but no ova of any true entozoon,' and more 
than this, the carcase of an ox, which had been fed for 22 
months upon sewaged produce grown at Breton's farm, 
was examined by Dr. Cobbold, Professor Marshall, and the 
writer, in the presence of several members of the Committee, 
the result being, that no trace of parasitic disease could be 
found in any part of the body by the most careful examin- 
ition. Dr. Cobbold also points out, that upon these farms Absence of 
there is a remarkable absence of those moUuscan and in^acit ^I'^**' 
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forms of life which fireqnently play the part of intermediary 
bearers to the larvaB of entozoa — a very important point,. 
as if these creatnres are killed, or driven away, by the 
sewage, it is plain that many of the parasitic diseases can- 
not possibly be propagated by means of sewage-farms. 
Moreover, we have evidence to show that certain creatures, 
which are very destructive to crops, may be killed by irri- 
gating the land with sewage. Thus, in the*third report of 
the British Association Committee, we are told that a crop 
of American oats ' was seriously damaged, and in danger of 
being destroyed by the ravages of the Oscinis vastator, one 
of the smallest but most destructive of those ' grubs ' and 
'wire worms,' which at times cause such injury to cereal 
crops in this country. The remedial effects of sewage irri- 
gation under similar circumstances having been previously 
observed elsewhere, two heavy dressings of sewage were 
applied to this bed during two successive days, the result 
being that the grubs were entirely destroyed, and the 
greater part of the crop was saved.' Whether this effect 
would have been produced by clean water, as well as by the 
foul water, we do not at present know. Again we are not 
sure that the impregnated ova of intestinal worms ever get 
alive on to the sewage-farm ; being naturally inhabitants of 
acid excretions, they are turned into a liquid alkaline from 
excess of ammoniacal salts, and are churned about in it 
during its passage along sewers for a considerable distance : 
a great proportion of them is, no doubt, deposited with the 
sludge in the sewage-tanks ; and such as do get on to the 
land, if the sewage is made to pass through the soil, as it 
ought to be, are carried down into the pores of the soil, and 
80 disposed of. There is no need that cattle should graze 
on sewaged meadows, although they do so with avidity, 
and nt) evil consequences have been traced to this procedure; 
but with grass cut and carried to the stalls it is hardly pos- 
sible to imagine any danger arising. Indeed, if human 
excrement is to be used at all as manure, it is obviously 
better, from this entozoal point of view, so to speak, that it 
should be distributed on the ground itself, by means of 
water, than that it should be spread abroad over meadow- 
land after the fashion in which farm-vard manure is 
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)rdinaril7 distribnied. But even taking tho worst point of AdTa ntagM 

• -, . ... n ... 1. from worst 

^ewy and supposing a certain increase of parasitic diseases point of 
it)m the nse of sewage in this way ; is not this an evil 
^Hich would be far more than counterbalanced by the 
noHDous gain to the community, especially from a sanitary 
omt of yiew, which is acquired by the removal and satis- 
iciory purification and utilisation of their most offensive 
^fiise matters ? 

Bust. 

Under this head we include the house refose that accnmu- 
tes in places where any system for the removal of ezcretal 
fttters other than the midden and ash-pit plan is at work. 
lis refuse consists in the main of ashes and cinders, but 
this were all it would not be of great importance from a 
oitary point of view. The dust-bin is, however, a con- Cantents of 
Qient receptacle for all kinds of refuse — ^vegetable and 
unal. Everything that is not wanted in the kitchen is 
pown into the dust-bin, and so these receptacles become 
iource of nuisance. This might be altogether prevented 
people would have such refrise matters as are likely to 
)duce offence burned. 

[n places where much brick-making is going on, this vaiue of 
at is valuable, and contractors pay for the privilege of variabtef 
noving it, and then the scavenging is well done ; but in 
^es where, as in London at present, nothing can be got 
the dust, and the contractor has, perhaps, even to pay 

being allowed to shoot it at a particular place, it is 
inly to his interest to collect as little as he can, and so 
) scavenging is, as a rule, very inefficiently performed, 
i the sanitary authority has to investigate cases of 
rlect or refusal to remove the dust and fine the contractor 
m time to time for not acting up to the provisions of 

contract. As an example of this state of things, we may instance of 
:e the case of the parish of IsHngton, with about 27,000 '^'^^''' 
labited houses. For the removal of dust from June 
56 to June 1867, the vestry received from contractors 
J sum of 2,200Z., and from June 1871 to June 1872, the 
itry paid to the contractors the sum of 4,067Z. That is 
gay that from the fact that the dust had become worth- 
g the loss to the parish for 1871-2 as compared with. 
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1866-7 was no less than 6^57^ A plan was adopted 
which it wotild be well to adopt in all simdlar cases. It was 
as follows : — Card^ with the letter * D ' printed on one side 
of them, and directions on the back, were sent to tbe 
inhabitants, who were instructed to place them in a con- 
spicuous p^e ih the fit)nt of the house — as in the window 
of the ground floor — whenever they wanted their dust 
removed, and the contractors were held liable to penalties for 
not removing the dust from houses in which the * D 'had been 
properly exhibited for a certain number of days. Another 
advantage of these ' D's ' was that the sanitary inspectors 
took notice of such of them as happened to be exhibited in 
the streets through which they passed, and reported them 
daily. This, however, not being found to be sufficient, a 
special inspector of dust was appointed, in addition to the 
three sanitary inspectors — at first temporarily and after- 
wards permanently ; the investigation of the complaints 
about the non-removal of dust, and the business of seeing 
that the contractors carried out their work according to 
the contracts, and removed at the earliest opportunity dnst 
from houses, about which they received special orders, 
being found fully sufficient to occupy one man's time. To 
work such a system as this requires a regular set of books 
and very carefnl management. On a complaint being 
received at the office that the dust requires removing from 
a particular house, or on the dust inspector, or one of the 
sanitary inspectors, reporting that such is the case, an entry 
is made with the date, and at the end of the day a list of 
such places is sent to the contractor, being written on one 
half of a leaf of a book kept for the purpose. Upon the 
other half of the leaf which remains in the book is written 
a counterpai-t of this list. The scavenger is then bound to 
remove the dust from these houses within a certain short 
time — say two days — and it is the business of the inspector 
to report when this is done, so that the same may be dnlj 
entered and the contractor fined, if it be thought necessary, 
in cases of neglect. The contractor should be bound to 
remove the dust from public dust bins at certain intervals 
— say twice a week — and to clean out all courts and alleys 
once a week, and this without a special notice, a general 
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which are used in the bcgriTng of bneks, and finer ash ; and 
lastly, * soft core,' conasscing of the intestines of arimalii^ 
and all kinds of animal and vegetable relase matter. 

To show the magnitude of this work, we may add thatin 
the parish alluded to, from June 1871 to June 1872 the con- ^ ^^ 
tractors were required in writing from the sanitary office 
to remove the dust from no less than 27,814 premises, and 
out of these orders 14,841 were in consequenoe of appU- 
cations from parishioners. 

It is worth while noticing here that it has been decided csnkai to 
that 'clinker,' or refuse from fuel used in manufactures JJST** 
and trades, is not a trade refuse, and that the contractor 
is bound to remove it as dust. 
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The upshot of all this is, that when dust is valuable, 
nothing is easier than to get it removed satis&ictorily by 
contractors, and they will even prosecute persons for not 
giving up to them the article for which they have paid— 
for using it on their gardens, for instance ; but when dust 
is worthless, and especially when it becomes a cost, it is, 
practically speaking, impossible to get it properly remoyed 
in this way, and the sanitary authority will do well to take 
the matter into its own hands, and employ its own ser- 
vants to remove the dust. It will thus be done cheaper 
and more effectually. This has already been done in 
certain parishes with very good effect. 

The midden system and other similar plans solve the 
dif&culty by mixing the ashes with the excrement and re- 
moving them both together — ^that is to say, they convert 
the ash-pit or dust-hole (which is bad in itself, and which 
we wish to get done away vrith) into a midden heap, which 
is ten times worse. Such a plan ought not, and we hope 
will not, be long tolerated any whera 
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CHAPTEE lY. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

Although in many places the medical officer of health will 

have nothing to do with the sources of water supply, or 

rather will have less direct control over this than over any 

other part of the sanitary arrangements of the community, 

still in many instances it will be his duty to advise the Medical 

discontinuance of certain supplies or the adoption of new advise as to 

ones, and besides this, he will have to combat the various ^^pp^^- 

sources of pollution to which water is exposed when it 

gets into the town and into the houses. 

With regard to the sources of water, a few general 
points may be laid down. Bain is the original source of 
all water supplies, but the water is collected in very 
different ways. In the first place, wells in the subsoil of weU water 
towns ought not to be used to supply water for drinking, ^oj^e. 
Although it may not contain a large amount of organic 
matter, such water always contains the results of the 
oxidation of organic matter, viz., nitrates and carbonates, 
and may at certain times, and perhaps frequently, become 
noxious from the passage into it of unoxidised putrescible 
organic matters. In towns where there are midden heaps BspeciaUy 
and cesspools, this caution agaii3st the use of subsoil ^ddens 
water is still more necessary, as these offcen, to a great ^^^ 
extent, supply the wells. In one instance which came 
under our notice during the investigation of an outbreak 
of enteric (typhoid) fever, the use of a particular pump had 
been pretty generally discontinued by the neighbourhood 
because the water became green and offensive. Shortly 
afterwards, when a portion of the wall behind the pump 
fell down, it was discovered that a midden pit) ne&xly foil 
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of semi-liqaid excretal and other filth, was jnst on tlie 
other side of the wall, and, in fisict, directly over the well 
from which the pnmp drew. Bnt this caution is also 
necessary in towns that are sewered, because what with old 
brick drains, cesspools not yet abolished, sewers faulty in 
construction or accidentally damaged, leakages of gas, and 
a thousand other sources of impurity, the subsoil waters 
of a large town cannot be sufficiently pure to be safely 
used for domestic purposes. 

But if, instead of superficial wells (which may indeed 
go to a considerable depth in the subsoil without the cha- 
racter of their water being much improved), we havewelb 
specially constructed so as to keep out the subsoil water- 
that is to say, lined with masonry constructed in cement, 
and at the bottom of these wells borings through imper- 
vious strata into water-bearing strata beneath — the cir- 
cumstances of the case are quite altered. These, which 
are known as 'artesian wells,' often a£ford a very large 
supply of excellent water, which rises through the boring 
into the well, and either overflows or has to be pumped out 
of it. This water is derived from the rainfikll of districts 
at some distance, where the outcrop of the water-bearing 
stratum tapped appears — ^that is to say, where this stratum 
comes to the suriace ; the water percolating through the 
pervious rock is confined within it when this rock is 
covered by an impervious stratum of clay. It is the water 
falling on the outcrop of the lower green sand around the 
London basin which descends beneath the Gault clay, 
and when tapped round London by borings which pass 
through this latter and the strata above it, will rise in 
these borings to a height which depends, of course, upon 
the height of the country from which it has come. Li the 
same way the chalk water may be got at, and is got at, 
by borings through the London clay into the chalk 
rocks below it. 

Such waters are often very hard, containing a large 
amount of carbonate of lime dissolved in excess of car- 
bonic acid, but they may be easily softened on a large 
scale by Clark's process, which consists in the addition of 
suf&cient milk of lime to combine with the carbonic acid 
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dissolved in the water ; the carbonate of lime which is 
formed being deposited, together with that formerly held 
in solution. Thus iiie water obtained by boring into the 
chalk has 17 or 18 degrees of total hardness on Clark's 
scale ; whereas, after the application of this process, its 
hardness is only 2 or 3 degrees. Similar borings have 
been made into the New Red Sandstone in various parts of 
the country, but the water so obtained is occasionally 
brackish, as there are large deposits of rock salt in this 
formation. 

A method, which ought to be resorted to more than it is, 
for obtaining supplies of water, is that of collecting it from 
a gathering ground at some distance from the place to be oathoring 
supplied, in a large impounding reservoir and conveying it ^^^"^' 
to the town from this by pipes. Its quality in this case 
will, of course, depend upon that of the water of the 
springs and streams which supply the reservoir, and this 
again mainly on the rocks through which they pass, and 
on iihe nature of the surfs^e of the gathering ground. It 
is necessary that water, which is to be used for drinking, 
should, if collected eyen at some distance from largo towns, 
be made to percolate through soil before it is used. Dr. 
Angus Smith tells us that if it were possible to collect rain Nocosiity of 
from the clouds in large quantities it would not be pure ^^*™*^'** 
enough to be drunk without being filtered through soil. The 
primitive and metamorphic rocks a^ord the purest sources 
of water. Compact limestone rocks (as the mountain comparison 
limestone) also afibrd a good supply, but of much harder °' wurcea. 
water. The same may be said of many looser limestone 
and sandstone formations, while the water that comes from 
Sssures in clays often contains a largo amount of organic 
matter, and, having also as a rule a high degree of per- 
Doanent hardness due to the amount of sulphate of lime 
that it contains, is generally unwholesome ; as a matter of 
30urse water derived from peaty or marshy districts con- 
tains a large amount of organic matter, and is very 
anwholesome. 

As special impurities in waters derived from particular Special 
strata, we may mention, in the first place, magnesian salts m^i^* 
—especially the sulphate, chloride, and carboT^\e — '^\^<^ ^'"^^^ 

s 
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are foTind in waters from the dolomite, or miagnesian lime- 
stone rocks, or from serpentine and rocks of its class, and 
in Italy from the snb-Apennine strata ; and, in the next; 
place, sulphate of lime, which is, as before said, contained 
in water coming from clays, some of which, as the London, 
Kimmeridge, Oxford, and Lower Lias clays, afford con- 
siderable quantities of it, or in water coming from localities 
where there are large deposits of gypsum, as at Montmarfcre, 
near Paris. The effects of the habitual use of water con- 
taining these salts will be mentioned in another section. 
This plan of collections from gathering grounds is a variety 
of one that has been loug used in the East, and that was 

Bomanpian. generally practised by the Bomans. They simply tapped 
natural springs at a sufficient height above the place to be 
supplied, and brought the water in admirably-constructed 
aqueducts to distributing reservoirs iu the town. 

Now we come to the method far too generally adopted, 

Rivor water, which is that of taking river water just above the town 
but often below other towns — water which we know has 
been polluted — ^filtering it, so as to purify it to a certain 
extent, and distributing it to the houses. It is only in 
places where there is a sufficiently large and swift stream 
that has not been previously polluted, that this plan is 
defensible. "We are told that the water supplied to towns 
by this method, is, practically speaking, a pure drinking 
water, but it is perfectly obvious that the plan of taking 
water which we know has been polluted, and tJien 
attempting to purify it, is radically wrong and entirely at 
variance with the principle laid down by Mr. Simon. Since, 
however, this is the plan so frequently adopted, it shonld 
be insisted on, in the first place, that the water be filtered 
on the large scale. The passage of impure water throngh 
filtering beds of gravel and sand not only frees it from sus- 
pended impurities, but also, if performed intermittently 
(time being allowed for the filtering bed to become aerated) 
converts a large proportion of the dissolved organic matters 
into innocuous substances. Distributing reservoirs, no 
matter how the water is supplied to them, require to be 
covered and well ventilated, besides being very fr^uentiy 
cleaned, as they afford t\3Le ^o^V. o^^xWoit^ for the water 
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to be reiidered impure in the town itself : their oyerflow 
'pipes must end freely in the open air. 

Dtstribution. 

Wateb may be distributed to the houses either on the Two 
sjrsteni of constant service or on that of intermittent distribatioD* 
service. In the former case the mains are always fall, and 
«U3 much water as is required can be obtained at any time 
in the houses. In the latter case the water is only turned 
on for a certain time — say a few hours during the day — and 
so it has to be stored on the premises, in cisterns, butts, intermittent 
and other contrivances. Of the two systems there can be advuitageg. 
no doubt that from a sanitary point of view the constant 
system is far the best. The great disadvantage of the 
system usually adopted — ^the intermittent system — ^is that 
the water is exposed to sources of impurity in the cisterns 
and other receptacles in which it is kept. These require (of 
whatever material they are constructed) to be very fre- 
quently and thoroughly cleansed. Tbey should be covered senrioe 
over, and those best constructed are of slate with supply- ^ ^^^ 
pipes of wrought iron, for Mr. Bawlinson tells us that 
* wrought iron service-pipes are cheaper, stronger, and 
more easUy fitted than service-pipes of lead.' But it must 
be added that leaden pipes and cisterns are not dangerous 
to the extent that is generally stated, for they become soon 
eovered with a coating of carbonate and oxide of lead, 
which effectually prevents them from the l^irther action of 
the water. This happens even with sofb waters. 

We have already stated that the destination of the waste Waste pipes 
pipe of the drinking water cistern is one of the most important 
points to be looked to in examining the sanitary condition 
of a house. With the system of constant supply there is no 
need of cisterns, except perhaps for the supply of water 
closets. The water is drawn from taps placed on the 
rising mains, and there should be one for each storey of 
the house. These should be so placed that any leakage 
from them would cause considerable inconvenience to the 
inhabitants, and in the poorer parts of towns, the taps for 
this reason should be placed inside the houses and iio^ o\^ 
side of th^oL Bjr iheae zoeans and with pro^T i^&ig^^^Sm^ 
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of fittings there is less waste of water with the constaDit 
system than with the intermittent system of supply. Where 
greater waste has been fonnd to take place with the constant 
system, it has been when it has been adopted instead of the 
intermittent system with the same pipes and fittings. A 
difficulty which has occasionally arisen with the constant 
system is that the supply runs short in the upper parts of 
houses at a high level. This must be obviated by the use 
of high level cisterns in the upper storeys of these houfles. 
They should be provided with * warning pipes/ ending in 
the open air. 

With regard to the amount to be supplied, we have 
chiefly to deal with the smallest quantiiy that can be con- 
sidered sufficient. According to Professor Bankine *the 
supply of water to towns ranges in extreme cases fi»m 
about 2 gallons to 600 gallons per inhabitant per day;* and 
he gives the following table as containing fair estimates of 
the average daily consumption : 



Used for domestic purposes 
Washing streets, extinguishing fires, 1 
supplying fountains, &c. . j 
Trades and Manufactures . 

Total usefully consumed . 

Waste under careful regulation, say . 

Total demand . 


Gallons per Day. 


Least. 


A-verage. 


axeatest 


7 
3 
7 


10 
3 

7 


15 
3 

7 


17 
2 


20 
2 


25 


19 


22 


m 



The least amount, then, that should be allowed is, say 20 
gallons a day, and it is well to aim at a more oppions 
supply, especially as the waste is almost always much 
greater than that allowed for in the table. We may add 
here that the system of collecting rain water from the 
roofs and utilising it for the water closets, or for washing, 
ought to be carried out much more ftdly than it is, and 
might certainly be very easily adopted. 
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Effects of Irrupure Water^ 

^EYEBAij of the more important diseases communicated by Haidv.soft 
the use of impure water for drinking have been already ^^^' 
mentioned. , In the first place, there can be little doubt 
that a hard water is less wholesome, generally speaking, 
than a soft one. Besides being more unwholesome, it oc- 
casions a considerable waste of soap — each degree of hard- 
ness being equivalent to the waste of 2 J ounces of soap for 
every 100 gallons of water used, and it is also not nearly 
so advantageous for other domestic purposes, as making Carbonate 
tea, boiling vegetables, &c. Perhaps the least hurtful 
mineral substances are the carbonates. Dr. Parkes says : 
* Carbonate of lime, when not exceeding 12 to 16 grains 
per gallon, is not usually considered unwholesome, though 
it remains to be seen whether a more careful inquiry will 
not indicate some effect on digestion or assimilation to be 
produced by the constant use of such a water.' But there other salts 
can be no doubt, and there is no difference of opinion about mamMSS? 
the fact that salts which cause the permanent hardness in ^aits. 
water are injurious. To quote Dr. Parkes again : * Symp- 
toms which may be referred to the convenient term dys- 
pepsia, and which consist in some loss of appetite, vague 
uneasiness or actual pains at the epigastrium, and slight 
nausea, and constipation, with occasional diarrhoea, are 
<!auscd by, water containing any quantity of sulphate of 
lime, chloride of calcium, and the magnesian salts.' 

Besides this, there is considerable evidence to show that Goitre and 
the habitual drinking of hard waters containing magnesian *''®*^'**"°** 
salts is the cause of goitre in the localities where it is pre- 
valent, a disease associated in many places with the fearful 
form of idiocy known as cretinism. (See * Aitken's Science 
and Practice of Medicine,' vol. i.) 

As a rule, then, soft waters are to be preferred to hard 
ones, and hard water should be softened, as far as it can 
be by Clark's process, before being distributed ; while per- 
manently hard water should be avoided. 

Suspended substances, whether mineral or organic, are Suspended 
liable to produce diarrhoea, sometimes of a severe kind, and ^'^^^^f °°^' 
tlie mountain dysentery of some parts of Iiid\<ai \idje^ \^^tl 
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traced to the use of water contaming very fine particles of 
mica in suspension. Sucli waters, when filtered, may be 
quite fit to drink. 

Water containing dissolved organic matters (especially 
of animal origin) in a state of putrid decomposition is liable^ 
to produce diarrhoea, and may, in certain instances, contain 
the poison of special diseases, as cholera, enteric fever, and, 
in hot climates, dysentery. One of the commonest sources, 
of animal impuriiy in water is the absorption of decom* 
posing organic matters from foul air, as before described. 
Water containing dissolved vegetable matters does not, it 
is said, produce diarrhoea, but it frequently comes from 
marshy districts, and has then been accused of affording 
one of the ways in which intermittent fever, and, in tropi* 
cal climates yellow fever, are produced ; such water should 
always be avoided. The presence of more than a small 
amount of nitrates and nitrites in water raises a suspicion 
that the water has been contaminated, and one which is 
strengthened if salts of ammonia and chlorides are fouod 
in excess also ; but the mere presence of nitrates is not a 
sufficient reason for the condemnation of a water as a source 
of supply ; it should only induce a more careful search after 
possible sources of recent contamination. 

Certain waters, especially soft waters, and more particu-- 
larly such as contain nitrates and nitrites, dissolve enougb 
lead from leaden pipes and cisterns, or from zinc pipes con-^ 
taining lead, to produce toxic effects ; it is, however, certain 
that it is very rare that water supplied for drinking has 
any such effect on leaden pipes' and cisterns. The solution 
of other metals, as copper, is a purely accidental occurrence*. 

It remains to be added that dnnking waters afford the 
means for the introduction into the body of certain entozoa. 
The ones that may be especially mentioned are the Ascam- 
Lumhriccddes^ the Bothrioc&phcJ/vbs Latus^ and the Oxmris 
Vermicularls, But the ova and embryos of these creatnreSs 
are mostly swallowed when some manifestly impure water 
is drunk, in which cases leeches, tadpoles, and like creatures 
may be swallowed. Dr. Parkes states that ' in a march of 
the French near Oran, in Algiers, more than 400 men 
were at one time in hospital from swallowing leeches.^* 
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The embryos of the commoii tapeworms (tcenice) enter the 
body chiefly by means of the food. 

FwdficaMon of Water, 
The water supplied to a collection of people onght not to 
require purification ; in other words, water should be got 
which has not been fouled ; as this is, however, seldom the 
case, some kind of purification has to be resorted to. In 
settling tanks, a good deal of the suspended matters are 
deposited, and the Bomans found that such tanks were 
necessary even with the spring Vater with which they 
supplied their towns. For river water slow filtration 
through beds of gravel and sand must be resorted to, the 
result being not only the separation of the suspended Filter badi. 
matters, but the oxidation of a great part of the dissolved 
organic matters. Hard waters may be purified to a con- 
siderable extent by Clark's process, as already mentioned. 

On the small scale water may be rendered purer by 
filtration through animal charcoal, silicated carbon, or 
magnetic calrbide filters, which may be placed in the cis- 
tern, or attached to the delivery pipe, or filled by hand. 
Boiling also affords an excellent means for purifying water, 
and very impure waters may be drunk with impunity if 
previously boiled, especially if with a few tea leaves so as Boiung. 
to make a weak decoction, according to the plan practised 
in China ; this should always be done during the prevalence 
of cholera or of enteric fever. 

Various substances have been proposed to be added to 
drinking water in order to purify it, and a little Condy's 
fluid may be occasionally used with advantage ; but it is 
needless to enlarge on this subject, as impure supplies must 
be abandoned, and as it is much more essential to see that Aydd oon- 
the water is not rendered impure, as is far too often the **°**°****^ 
case, in the cistern ; it is ridiculous to allow the water to 
be contaminated first, and then seek to purify it by filters 
or by other contrivances, and the medical ofl&cer will 
chiefly have to do with the prevention of the contamina- 
tion of water, whether on a large or small scale. 
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. EPIDEMIC DISEASES. 

Practically speaking, the diseases under this head, of 
which the medical officer will take cognizance, may hd 
divided into two classes : the first comprising small pox, 
scarlet fever, diphtheria, typhns and relapsing fevers, and 
occasionally, perhaps, measles and whooping cough; and 
the second one, cholera, enteric fever, and diarrhoea. In 
the first class the most important point in the consideration 
bf the spread of the disease is the isolation of the patient — 
all these diseases being highly contagious : while, with 
regard to those of the second class, * the quality of infec- 
tiveness,' as Mr. Simon says of cholera, * belongs particu- 
larly, if not exclusively, to the matters which the patient 
discharges by purging and vomiting from his intestinal 
canal.' 

Diseases of the first class especially attack children, 
although^ they may, any of them, attack persons of any 
iige, and the number of deaths of children from them, as 
compared with those of adults, is very large indeed, with 
the single exception of small-pox. This exception is, 
however, only an apparent one, and is due to the influence 
which the vaccination of in&nts has had over the disease^ 
for smaU-pox, although attacking adults more readily thau 
the fevers to which it is allied, still is, ajpartfrom vacci' 
Tiation, more fatal to children than to adults. Sixiy-one 
per cent, of all unvaccinated children attacked under five 
years of age died during the late epidemic, as against less 
than forty-one per cent, of unvaccinated adults. 

Of these eminently contagious diseases, typhus and 
relapsing fevers are propagated especially in places where 
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e is want of air, want of food, and want of cleanliness ; 
;he over-crowded, ill-ventilated sleeping-rooms, in- 
ted by badly fed, half-starved, nnwashed people, who 
the over and over again air saturated with fetid 
neons, and pnlmonary (not to mention any other) 
stions. SmaU-pox, scarlet fever, and the remaining 
ises of the first class are always more or less amongst 
ut become epidemic at certain times from, canses with Epidemics, 
h we are not acquainted. When we see a disease like 
l-pox, which is never totally absent from among the 
lation, suddenly take on a character of eminent con- 
>usness, and spread like wildfire among the people, as 
irated by the late severe epidemic, it is plain that there is 
r some factor of epidemiciiy, which may have something 
• with special meteorological or electrical conditions, 
,bout which we know absolutely nothing, or that the 
n of the disease has been reintroduced from elsewhere 
somewhat different properties, being not necessarily 
I virulent than the poison of the preceding epidemic 
h has spent itself, so to speak, but being of a suffi- 
ly different character to flourish in a population 
uatised, as it were, to the other one. The propagation Neoesaifcy of 
lese diseases is aided by want of ventilation ; scarlet ^° 
, for instance, always spreads most in houses where 
> are no windows at the back. This fever has been 
m to travel up oue side of a street from house to 
3 until it came to a cross street, that is to say, to a 
I where there was free ventilation, and then to go no 
er. All these diseases are propagated more than any- 
€ else at schools, and during epidemics the greatest schools, 
butions ought to be taken in sending children to 
)ls, especially as there is every probability that some 
lese diseases, if not all of them, are contagious during 
>eriod of incubation. 

ith measles and whooping cough the medical officer Heasies and 
jalth has, generally speaking, little to do. Disinfec- ^^^^^ 
is not usually carried out after them. Where, how- 
this is undertaken, it should be carried out in the 
ler to be presently described for the other contagious . 
3. These diseases often cause a considerable mortsilii^ 
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among children ; not) directly but indirectly. Thi^ pre- 
dispose to Inng diseases, especially broncbitiB and pneumonia^ 
of which the children die, and the &taliiy from tiiese 
diseases accompanies in a very striking manner the flnck- 
ations of the mortality from diseases of the respiiatoiy 
organs. They are diseases which are commonly looked 
npon as necessary diseases of childhood; like the otiur 
diseases of the same class, they are eminently oommnnioaUl 
by means of infected air or clothing, and in the case of 
measles by means of the contagions discharges. As i 
general rale, one attack protects during the rest of life, aod 
the same is true of the other diseases of this dass, and 
also of enteric fever ; but it must be remembered thai 
there are exceptions to this rule, and that there are eYon 
persons who appear to be especially predisposed to disttsei 
of this class. Second attacks of one or other of fheae 
diseases are not very uncommon, and third attadpi are 
not unknown. As in the majority of instances a person ia 
only attacked by any one of these diseases once duiing 
life, it is commonly thought a good thing for chUdieu ie 
take measles and whooping cough and haye done wiUi 
them, though as no one is bound to have any one of theae 
diseases during his life, the logic of this theory is not Very 
clear. 

Prevention of the Spread of Epidemic Diseases, — IHstnfedioiL 

The first great preventiye of the spread of these diseaaes 
is to be found in a plentiful supply of fresh air. It is at ai^ 
rate plain that it is especially necessary during the preva- 
lence of any epidemic disease to remove from the vicinity of 
habitations all those refuse matters that are liable to produce 
an impure state of the atmosphere which is known to &voar 
the spread of these diseases. Infected rooms contaimng 
articles of clothing of various sorts, have in many cases to 
be inhabited almost continuously, and then it is necessary to 
resort to some special plans for the disinfection of sooh 
rooms and of the articles they contain. We do not piopoae 
here to enter into a scientific discussion on the relative vahn 
of different substances for this purpose, nor to adopt any ooe 
of the numerous classifications which have been proposed fiv 
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biheixi, bnt simply to point out practical methods which have 
tncceeded where they have been systematically carried out. 
In the first place persons attacked with one of these dis- 
eases (especially with a disease belonging to the first class), 
ahotdd be separated as completely as possible from other isolation. 
persons, and especially from persons who have not already 
uffered from the same disease, and sanitary authorities are 
empowered by the 37th section of the Sam'tary Act, 1866, 
to provide " hospitals or temporary places for the reception 
of the sick." The sick room should contain as few articles 
as possible. It should be kept sweet by having a current of 
air passiQg through it, and this may generally be effected 
by keeping up a small fire and opening a window a little at ^^^^^ 
the top, care being taken that the patient is not exposed to room, 
a draught. The room selected should be as distinct from 
the rest of the house as possible — ^that is to say, where a 
loom can be selected at all — and should if possible not be a 
papered room. It is well to hang a sheet over the doorway 
and to keep this moistened with carbolic acid. In many 
oases instead of opening the window the door may be lefb 
open, and then the supply of air for the sick chamber may 
be forced to come from the rest of the house, the staircase 
into which the room opens being freely supplied with fresh 
air. Giirbolic acid in solution or some MacdougaU's powder, carboUc 
(carbolates of lime and magnesia) may be sprinkled about 
the floor. All linen that has been used by the patient should 
be at once placed in a vessel containing water mixed with 
some Gondy's fluid or carbolic acid, and should afterwards 
be thoroughly well boiled. All the excretions from the Bzcaretions 
body of the patient must be effectually disinfected. Thus ^^'^''^''^ 
for wiping the mouth and nose rags should be used and then 
immediately burnt. In cases of such diseases as are accom- 
panied with skin eruptions (and this is especially applicable 
to small-pox and scarlet fever), the infection of the air and 
of articles of clothing, &c. may be very much diminished by 
rabHng the patient's body with oHve oil, which may advan- Use of ou. 
tageously be impregnated with carbolic acid. This is not 
only useful from the point of view we are now considering 
but is a relief to the patient. Vessels used for receiving 
excretions should contain a small quantity of some powerfrd 
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disinfectant, as crude carbolic acid or a solution of green 
vitriol (the proto-sulphate of iron — ferrous sulphate), or 
some Burnett's fluid. This appHes to the vessel in which 
the expectorations are received as well as to that used for 
the excretions from the bowels and kidneys. It is impor- 
tant that the disinfectant be placed in the vessel before it is 
used. All glasses, cups, spoons, &c., used in the room re- 
quire to be most carefully cleaned before being used by otJier 
persons, and a basin of water containing a little carbolic add, 
or Condy's fluid, should be always ready for the attendants 
to wash their hands in before leaving the room. Carbolic 
acid soap may be used with advantage. Dresses of atten- 
dants should be made of someglazedmaterial which will allow 
as little dust as possible to adhere to it. As soon as the 
patient is considered well, whether the external application 
of water has been resorted to by the medical attendant during 
the course of the disease, or not, the whole sur&ce of 
the body should be well washed, carbolic acid soap being 
used, and this should be repeated for several days ; but even 
for a longer period all contact with uninfected persons 
should (especially in the case of diseases accompanied with 
skin eruptions) be avoided as much as possible. With the 
foregoing part of ihe preventive measures to be adopted, the 
medical officer of health has unfortunately, only occasionallf 
anything ta do, and this is one of the reasons why, when 
diseases take on an epidemic form they spread more rapidly 
and more extensively among the people than they might do 
if sufficiently careful isolation of infected persons and places 
were generally carried out.' The medical officer of health 
under the present regime only hears of the deaths that have 
occurred from these diseases, and, of a certain number, it is 
to be feared a very small proportion, of the cases of sickness 
from them, and it is only now and then (except during 
severe epidemics) that he is able to get patients removed 
from unsuitable localities, such as from rooms in wtiich 
several persons are living, to the permanent or temporary 
fever hospital. It would be well if this could be done very 
much more frequently, a special conveyance being provided 
by the sanitary authority for the purpose — (Sanitary Act 
1866, section 24). It may here be remarked that it is the 
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duty of the medical officer to investigate into the circum- 
stances under which persons snffiBringfrom infections diseases 
are allowed, or even in certain cases forced, to expose them- Exposure in 
selves in the public streets and even in public conveyances ; places. 
being sent away, as frequently happens in the case of ser- 
vants, from the places at which they have contracted the 
disease, to their homes at a considerable distance — per* 
haps in another part of the country — carrying with them 
the infection, and spreading it abroad along the whole line 
of their route. Such cases should then be diligently investi- 
gated and the offenders (if the charge can be brought home 
to them) summoned under the 25th section of the Sanitary 
Act. Of course if the persons so exposing themselves have 
been warned that by so doing they are committing an illegal 
act, then the blame rests with them. 

It now remains for us to describe the methods to be 
used for the disinfection of the house or room and the 
infected articles contarued in it: an^ in the first place Formal 
as to the formal mode of procedure* : — A notice must ^ 
be given by the inspector of nuisances that the infected 
rooms, &c, are to be disinfected within a certain time, or Certificate oi 

ft msdical 

forthwith. It is formally necessary in this case that a practitioner, 
certificate be obtained from a legally qualified medical 
practitioner stating that in his opinion the cleansing and 
disinfecting of such house or part thereof and of any articles 
therein likely to retaru infection " would tend to prevent or 
check infectious or contagious disease," and it is of course 
advisable to have this where no death has occurred, as in 
case of non-compliance with the order a certificate must be 
produced during the legal proceedings which may ensue. 
In cases, however, where death has been certified, it is plain 
that the medical officer has sufficient evidence to go upon, 
and then such certificate need not be made out unless there 
is any likelihood that the order for disinfection wiU not be 
attended to, in which case he can write the certificate him- 
self. When the notice is disregarded, the 22nd section 

* Such thorough disinfection should be insisted on in all cases where 
a room has been occupied even for a short time by a person suffering 
&om small-pox, scarlet fever (including rubeola) op typhus fever, even 
when the attack has been a mild one; no diBtinction ihovM'b^ Qxaj'^Ti* 
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of the Sanitary Act, 1866, provides as follows: — "Hftft 
person to whom notice is so given &il to comply therewiiiL 
within the time specified in the notice, he shall be liable lo 
a penalty of not less than one shilling and not exceeding 
ten shillings for every day during which he continues io 
make default ; and the Nuisance Authoriiy shall cause sad 
house or part thereof to be cleansed and disinfected, and 
may recover the expenses incurred fix}m the owner or coca- 
pier in default in a summary manner," — ^and it is fbrtlwr 
provided under the same section that if the person upon 
whom the notice has been served be unable to carry out the 
requirements, the Nuisance Authority may do so at its own 
expense. (Note. — It is a strange omission in this section 
that power is not given to the nuisance authority to disin- 
fect infected articles of clothing &c., and to recover the 
expense of so doing fit)m the defaulter. This provision is 
only made with regard to the " house or part thereof.") 

As the word "nuisance" under the Nuisances Removal 
Acts includes " premises in such a state as to be injurions 
to health," the powers of entry given by these Acts may 
be enforced, if necessary, where the Inspector has reason to 
suppose that the disinfection has not been carried out ac- 
cording to the notice (for it is well that the notice shonld 
be accompanied with a description of the way in which 
satisfactory disinfection may be effected.) 

Where death has occurred, the interior of the coflSn and 
the body itself should be well sprinkled with Macdougall's 
powder or with a solution of carbolic acid, and the lid 
firmly screwed down. The body must be looked upon as 
infectious and should be buried as soon as possible; not 
only so, but it should be insisted that no such dead body be 
kept in a room where persons live or sleep, and the 27th 
section of the Sanitary Act (1866), which provides for 
removal of bodies which are in such a condition as to be a 
nuisance, to a mortuary (where there is one), should be 
strictly enforced. 

If a. proper place has been provided under the 23rd 
section of the Sanitary Act " for the disinfection of woollen 
articles, clothing, or bedding which have become in- 
fected," such articles should be sent for by the Sanitaty 
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lector and disinfected. This is usually done by placing Hot air 

1 in a liot air chamber, a large iron box which can be 

ed by means of a fomace, or still better by gas, until 

temperature of the air in it is raised to about 240° 

renheit. The articles are placed on shelves or rails 

le this box and are there subjected for several hours to 

fcbove temperature, when they may be considered to be 

jiently disinfected. It is well however that all articles 

h have been much soiled by infectious discharges, 

nally bedding, should be burned, and where this is 

red to be done by the Sanitary Authority, in the case 

K>or persons, such articles must be replaced at the 

Lc expense. Where a hot air disinfecting chamber has 

Deen provided by the Sanitary Authority, all infected 

lea which can be boiled should be boiled in water (to Boiling, 

h some disinfectant may be added) for a considerable 

, and other articles, such as bedding, &c., be disinfected 

saving them in the infected room (undoing the ticks 

spreading about the contents in the case of bedding 

mattresses) during the carrying out of the process em- 

3d for its disinfection, now to be described. 

)r disinfecting the air of a room, and to a certain extent Disinfection 

hings contained in it and the walls^ it is necessary that 

) gaseous disinfectant be generated in considerable 

itities in the room, and kept therein for a certain time. 

rder to do this all the doors but one must be tightly 

id and the crevices pasted over with brown paper. 

hurous acid, chlorine, nitrous acid, and similar disin- suiphnroua 

nts have each had their defenders, but there is no doubt ^ ' ' 

for general practical purposes, especially on a large 

I, sulphurous acid as generated by the burning of 

[lur, is the one which is the cheapest, simplest, and most 

tual. The immense advantage which snlphur possesses 

eing in the solid form, and by the fact that it is not 

isite to use any acid with it, can hardly be over-rated, 

bhe ease with which disinfection by sulphurous acid is 

aged affords another excellent reason for its general 

ition. The chimney must be also stopped up, either 

ushing a bag up it, or by pasting paper over the fire- 

3. One or more iron vessels must then, be ig»\9j(^ m 
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the room, either standing on tiles on the floor, or, siffl 
better, supported over buckets of water by means of siair 
rods, or pairs of tongs, or other convenient metal rodfl. 
Common roll sulphur broken into small pieces is to be 
placed in these, in the proportion of about one pound to 
every 500 cubic feet of space, and then lighted, either bj 
moistening it with alcohol and setting fire to it wii^a 
match, or by throwing two or three live coals npon it from 
a shovel. The remaining door is then to be closed and the 
crevices on the outside pasted over with brown paper, so 
that the room is as completely shut up as possible. The 
sulphur bums rapidly with the oxygen of the air in the 
room, forming sulphurous acid gas in large quantities, and 
there is a considerable amount of evidence to show ttiatthis 
gas is capable of destroying the poisons of infectious diseases. 
The room should be left closed for six hours, if possible, or 
even longer. It should not be left shut all night onacconnt 
of the possibility of accidents. The door or doors should 
then be opened, and as soon as it is possible to enter tiie 
room the windows should be unfastened and thrown wide 
open. 

The room cannot yet be considered to be thoroughly dis- 
infected. The infectious particles, especially from such of 
those diseases as are accompanied with skin eruptions, 
settle about with the dust in different parts of the room and 
especially adhere to the wall-paper, and there are pleniy of 
instances of paper-hangers who, having proceeded to 
pull down old papers from the walls of rooms before re- 
papering them, have been attacked by various kinds of 
infectious diseases. In every case then in which a papered 
room has become infected it must be considered absolutely 
necessary, after it has been ficimigated with sulphur, that 
the paper be thoroughly well washed with a solution of 
crude carbolic acid in water (some recommend chloralnm 
for this purpose) and stripped off the walls and burnt : 
with regard, however, to varnished papers, which can he 
washed without being injured,^ the case is different, and 
they may be treated like an ordinary painted wall ; that is 
to say, thoroughly well washed with a solution of carbolic 
acid : they need not be stripped off the walls. Then the 
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^alls, ceiling, woodwork of the floor, and artieles of 
ftimitare mast be thoroughly well scrubbed with the same 
Bolufcion : for all these purposes the crude carbolic acid is 
the cheapest as well as the most effectual disinfectant. The 
ceiling and walls are then to be lime-whited, and the room ^®^g *°* 

« ~ o » ^ walls lime- 

left unoccupied and freely open to the external air for whited. 

a fortnight, if possible. Very frequently, however, the 

ymn. has to be re-occupied on the same day. Notwith- 

itanding this we have never known a single case in which 

ever has again broken out in a room which has been so 

lisinfected. 

Small-pox. — ^Vaccination. 

The above directions hold good for small-pox, " one of 
!ie most infectious of diseases," as well as for the other 
iseases mentioned : but in its case we have what we have 
ot in other cases, viz., an almost infalHble preventive. As 
tr. Simon says, in one of hia memoranda, " It is the 
eglect of vaccination that renders the occurrence of con- Vaodnation. 
Lderable epidemics of small-pox possible ; and it is by 
accination that the spread of small-pox can most effectu- 
kUy be prevented or restrained." And again in another 
;iTo. 41) :— 

Be-vaccmation. — Memorandv/m of Privy Council, 

"By vaccination in infancy, if thoroughly well performed 
md successftil, most people are completely insured, for their 
vehole lifetime, against an attack of small-pox ; and in the 
proportionately few cases where the protection is less com- 
3lete, small-pox, if it be caught, will, in consequence of the 
vaccination, generally be so mild a disease as not to threaten 
leath or disfigurement. If, however, the vaccination in 
arly life have been but imperfectly performed, or have imperfect 
rem any other cause been but imperfectly successful, the 
>rotection against small-pox is much less safcis&ctory ; 
leither lasting so long, nor while it lasts being nearly so 
omplete, as the protection which first-rate vaccination 
pives. Hitherto, unfortunat^y, there has always been a 
'ery large quantity of imperfect vaccination ; and in con- 
eqnence the population always contains very many per- 
ons who, though nominally vaccinated and \i^\\eT«i^ 

T 
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tbemselyes to be protected against small-pox, are riesUy 
liable to infection, and may in some cases contract as t^ 
severe forms of small-pox as if they had never been Taccf* 
nated. Partly because of the existence of this large nranbtf 
of imperfectly vaccinated persons, and partly because alBO 
even the best infantine vaccination sometimes in proceflB 
of time loses more or less of its effect, it is advisable 
that all persons who have been vaccmated in mfatuij 
Necessity of should, as they approach adult life, vmdergo eb-vacoiniti05. 
tion. Generally speaking, the best time of life for re- vaccination 

is about the time when growth is completing itself, say 
from 15 to 18 years of age ; and persons in that period of 
life ought not to delay their re- vaccination till times when 
there shall be special «larm of small- pox. In proportion, 
however, as there is prevalence of small-pox in any neigh- 
bourhood, or as individuals are from personal circumstances 
likely to meet chances of infection, the age of 15 need not 
be waited for; especially not by young persons whose 
marks of previous vaccination are unsatisfactory. In ek' 
cumstances of special danger, everyone past childhood, o» 
whom re-vacci/nation has not before been, successfully per- 
formed, ouyht without delay to be re-vaccinated. 
Does not re- " Be-vaccination, once properly and successfully por- 
tion. ^ ' formed, does not appear ever to require repetition. The nurses 
and other servants of the Small-Pox Hospital, when they 
enter the service, are invariably submitted to vaccination, 
which in their case generally is re- vaccination, and is never 
afterwards repeated ; and so perfect is the protection, thifc 
though the nurses live in the closest and most constant 
attendance on small-pox patients and though also the other 
servants are in various ways exposed to special chances of 
infection, the resident Surgeon of the hospital, during his 
thirty-four years of office there, has never known small-poz 
affect any one of these nurses or servants. 
Provision for " Legal provisions for re- vaccination are made in the 84 
g»-vaccina- gpction of the Vacciuatiou Act, 1867, and in Section IV. of 
the Begulations which the Lords of the Council under 
authority of the Act issued in their order in February 18ii» 
1868. Under these provisions, re-vaccvnation is nowjper' 
formed by all public vaccinators at their respective vaod' 
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^^ing stations; and, so far as is not inconsistent with the 
more imperative claims for primary vaccination, any person 
y>ho cught to he re-vacdnated may, on applying to the 
fublie station of the district in which he resides, obtain re- 
iMiC0ina^u>9t ai the public expense" 

It is also necessary to insert in fall the '^ Memorandum 
on the STEPS specially requisite to be taken by Boards op 
Guardians nnder the Vaccination Act, 1869, in towns in 
which SMALL-POX is epidemic. 

" L — Special Instructions to Vaccination Officers, 

"1. At times when small-pox is epidemic, the officer 
appointed by the Guardians to see that the provisions of 
ttie Vaccination Act are duly observed should give his first 
and special attention to the particular localities in which 
the infection exists. 

" 2. In order that for this purpose he may have the earliest 
possible information of the occurrence of cases of the dis- 
ease, the Ghiardians should instruct their district medical 
officers to give him immediate notice of every fresh case of Notice of 
small-pox which comes under their treatment, and should *^*^^ 
also instruct the registrars of deaths to forward to him 
notice oi each death registered from small-pox on the day 
on which it is registered. For convenience of transmitting 
snch notices, each district medical officer and registrar 
should be supplied with forms duly stamped for post ; or . 
with post-cards adapted for the purpose. Private medical 
practitioners should also be iuvited to give similar infor- 
mation. 

" 3. In each locality in which the infection exists, the vaccination 
vaccination officer should proceed with the utmost possible ®' children. 
dispatch to personally ascertain what children are unpro- 
tected by vacciuation, and should use his utmost exertions 
to obtain the prompt vaccination of all such children. 
Oenerally speaking, he must be guided by his own judg- 
ment and by his knowledge of the locality as to the manner 
in which his inquiries can best be made ; but in infected 
courts or alleys, as well as 'in certain kinds of streets, 
inquiries from house to house, and, in tenemented houses, 
from room to room, will be indispensable. 

t2 
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"4. Where any child is found illegally unvaccinated (be- 
tween the ages of three months and 14 years) the vaccina- 
tion officer should give a notice requiring the vaccination 
to be done within a specified time. This time, when there 
is small-pox in the house, or other spe-cial risk of exposure 
to the contagion, should not exceed 24 hours ; but in other 
cases some days, not exceeding a week, may be allowed. A 
second visit from the vaccination officer will, of course, 
afterwards be necessary, in order to see that his notice haa 
been complied with. 

" With regard to unvaccinated children, not yet tluree 
months old, who may be in infected localities, the vaccina- 
tion officer should advise the parents not to incur the un- 
necessary risk of waiting for the child to complete that age 
before having its vaccination performed ; for vaccination is 
performed with perfect safety on children even immediately 
after birth. In no house in which there is smaU-pox ought 
a child, however young, on any account to remain unvacci- 
nated, unless on medical examination it be pronounced 
unfit to be vaccinated. 

" 5. The vaccination officer should make it well known in 
infected localities that the public vaccinator is at liberty to 
re- vaccinate grown-up and young persons (not under 12 
years of age) who have not before been successfdlly re- 
vaccinated, and who apply to him for that purpose ; and 
that persons not vaccinated since childhood, who are likely 
to be exposed to contagion, ought to be re-vaccinated 
^vithout delay. Above aU, this is necessary for persons 
whose original marks of vaccination are imperfect. 

" 6. All notices given and representations made as above, 
should be accompanied with information of the provision 
for pubHc vaccination in the district. If any case requiring 
prompt vaccination by the public vaccinator cannot, in the 
judgment of the vaccination officer, properly be taken to 
the station or residence of the public vaccinator, the vacci- 
nation officer should give to the public vaccinator im- 
mediate information of the case. 

" 7. Besides the above-described special proceedings in 
infected localities, every means should be taken, generally 
throughout the Union or Parish, to ensure that the infiin- 
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tine Yaccination is as complete as possible. The vaccination 
officer should make fi^quent examination of the registrars* 
vaccination books, and should deal with each default which 
he finds as speedily as possible afber it has arisen. 

" TI. — Special arrangements for the public Vaccination of 

causes of emergency. 

" 1. Besides the ordinary attendances for the performance sp«ciai at- 
of vaccination at the appointed station in each vaccination *«i»danoe8. 
district, special attendances should, during the continuance 
of the epidemic, be given at a fixed hour daily for the 
vaccination of cases of emergency. 

" 2. Under the regulations of the Privy Council, Guar- 
dians, where small-pox is prevailing, are at liberty, without 
special authorization, to order such exceptional attend- 
ances. But as regards the place where the special daily 
attendance should be given, if, in the case of any district 
'where the vaccinator's surgery or residence is not a vacci- 
nation station, the Guardians are of opinion that the ordi- 
nary vaccinating station would be less convenient for the 
^epecial purpose than such surgery or residence would be, 
ihey should at once apply to the Privy Council to sanction, 
for a limited time, the exceptional use of the surgery or 
residence. 

" 3. The special provision for daily attendance is designed p^r cases of 
only to meet cases of emergency ; and all other cases should emergency. 
be reserved for the usual vaccinating day. It is on the 
latter regular attendance at the station that reliance must 
' be placed, not only to maintain the usual performance of 
primary vaccination from arm to arm, but also to furnish 
the supply of lymph required for cases of re- vaccination, 
and for use in the special attendances ; and former epide- 
mics of small-pox have shown that to attempt at such time^ 
an indiscriminate daily performance of vaccination leads 
only to difficulties and disadvantages. Adherence to sys- 
tematic arrangements (with exception only for special 
cases) is indeed of the utmost consequence at such periods ; 
. — first, because it is then of supreme importance that each 
primary vaccination should be done under conditions which 
scarcely admit of failure ; and secondly, becavis^ 'm^\iWi.\i 
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system it is not possible properly to meet the large demands 
for re- vaccination which at such times are sure to arise, 
and which, unless under very particular circumstances, 
must always be reserved for the weekly vaccinating day, 

" HE. — Isolation of the sick, cmd ddsmfection, 

" The isolation of the sick, and the disinfection of infected 
houses and things, are very important means of checking 
the spread of small-pox ; and in order that such measures 
may be enforced, the Sanitary Act, 1866, besides'imposing 
penalties on the exposure of infected persons, the letting 
of infected houses, the sale, &c., of infected things, and 
other acts similarly dangerous to the public health, gives 
in §§ 22-24, 26-28, very important powers to nuisance 
authorities. As the nuisance authority is in most towns a 
separate body from the Board of Guardians, it is not pro- 
posed in this memorandum to give any advice as to the way 
in which these powers can best be exercised ; but, so for as 
the destitute classes are concerned. Boards of Guardians, as 
poor law authorities, have through their officers opportuni- 
ties of securing disinfection and the isolation of the sick, of 
which full use should be made during an epidemic of 
small-pox." 

Whether the Medical Officer of Health be required to 
act as vaccination inspector or not he ought to make himself 
acquainted with all that has to do with the prevention of 
small-pox as well as of other diseases, as he is required to 
advise on all such matters. 

Few are hardy enough to deny that vaccinated people 
are far less subject to attacks of small-pox than unvaccinated 
ones, or that a greater proportion of the latter die if 
attacked by that disease, but it is not sufficiently generaHf 
*known that re-vaccination is in most cases essential and is 
a far more absolute preventive than an attack of small-pox 
itself is ; for whereas there are many cases of second and 
some of third attacks of small-pox, showing that some per- 
sons are extraordinarily susceptible to the disease, and 
whereas the second attacks are firequently worse than the 
after re-vac- first and mav kill the patient, cases of small-pox after re- 

cination •«• • i j n i* 

very rare. vaccmatiou are venj rare iifiaeea^and so fiar as we can ascer- 
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tain always very mild ones: at any rate tliis much is 
certain, that a person wlio has been well re- vaccinated is 
&r less likely to die from the small-pox than one who has 
already had the disease. 

As we have elsewhere pointed out, the results of the Change of 
late epidemic show ns that the compulsory vaccination of smau-poz. 
infants has changed entirely the aspect of small-pox among 
ns: the infectious diseases akin' to it, as scarlet fever, 
measles, diphtheria, and whooping cough, are far more fatal 
to children than to adults ; small-pox stands alone among 
them (enteric fever being excluded for many obvious 
reasons) in being at present more fatal to adults than to 
children ; but if we consider only its fatality among un- 
vaccinated people we find that it is, like the other diseases 
above mentioned, more &tal to children than to adults. 
Dr. Guy describes it as '' a disease always specially greedy 
of the blood of children." 

In short, to quote from a report already mentioned (" On 
ihe sanitary condition of the paiish of St. Mary, Islington, . 
during the year 1871 ") :• — 

" We should be led to think it likely that for some reason 
or another, fewer, far fewer children died of small-pox than 
ought by analogy to die, or that it was a disease which 
was more £Eital later in life and especially between the ages 
of tweniy and foriy. Now there is no doubt that it is a Less fatal to 
disease that spares no age and therein differs in degree at now. 
any rate from the other fevers just mentioned, but from the 
vaccination statistics we are warranted in concluding that 
the comparatively small mortality among children is due to 
the effect of vaccmation, and that the large number of deaths 
between 20 and 40 points to the necessity of re-vaccination 
at some earlier period, preferably between 10 and 15 years 
of age, as that is the period when least deaths occur, in 
other words the deaths which might have been prevented by 
re-va>ccvnation begin to be more numerous after that period 
is passed. 

" Unvaccinated children under one year old scarcely ever 
recover from small-pox : of unvaccinated children under 5 
years of age admitted to various hospitals during the late 
epidemic 61*15 per cent, died, while of the yaec\na.tfed. oiji^ 
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19*48 per cent, died ; of nnvaceinated persons of all ages 
44*8 per cent, died, of vaccinated 10*15 ; this shows us that 
like the other contagious fevers, small-pox is, apart from 
vaccination^ more fatal to children than to adults ; or to put 
it still more obviously, out of 708 nnvaceinated children 
under 5 years of age, 433 died, or 61*15 per cent., while out 
of 2,926 nnvaceinated persons of all ages over 5 years, 
1,195 died, or 40*84 per cent. The above facts I have 
gathered &om the Report of a Committee of the Managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylum District, which has just been 
issued : now I also find there some very interesting 
Inefficient statistics showing the effect of inefficient vaccioation; 
among vaccinated persons the mortality varied gradually 
from 5*5 per cent, among those who had 5 or more vaccina- 
tion marks, to 15*2 per cent, among those who had only one 
mark, showing conclusively the desirability of vaccination 
being so effectively performed as to produce several per- 
manent cicatrices. Another very interesting fact related in 
the report is, that of upwards of 14,800 cases received into 
the hospitals only four presented proofs of having been re- 
vaccinated." 



yaocin^tion. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OVEECEOWDTNG. — ^VENTILATION. 

s provided by the 19th section of the Sanitary Act,' 

5, that the word " nuisances " nnder the Nuisances 

loval Act shall include '' any house or part of a house 

jvercrowded as to be dangerous or prejudicial to the overcrowd- 

th of the inmates,'' and by the 35th section the l^*"''*" 

lance authority is empowered to make sanitary regula- 

s for lodging-houses, one of these beiug " for fixing the 

iber of persons who may occupy a house, or part of a 

3e, which is let in lodgings or occupied by members of 

e than one family." The Medical Officer of Health 

L has to decide what, in particular instances, is to be 

ddered over-crpwding. Now 300 cubic feet of space is 

amount allowed by the Poor Law (Local Government) 

rd for every healthy person in dormitories, and as 

it 2,000 cubic feet per head per hour are required to Minimum 

fy the air respired by an individual, it follows *^"p*°®- 

. where only 300 cubic feet are allowed the air 

it be changed three times an hour at any rate. If 

changed the air becomes foul from the presence in 
' putrescent organic matters exhaled from the lungs and 
L of the persons living in it, and it is in such an atmo- 
jre that infectious diseases seem to find the most favour- impnie air. 

conditions for their development and spread. Such an 
osphere, too, has the most deleterious effect on the 
3ral constitutions of the persons inhabiting it, and has 
I, by one author, been considered the main, if not the sole, 
•ce of phthisis. Under these conditions, moreover, the 
unt of oxygen is decreased, and these two circumstances, 
d perhaps by insufficient food, combine in producing 
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that ansBmic condition wHch is so universal among people, 
especially women and children, who inhabit overcrowded 
rooms. Lastly, the proportion of carbonic acid and of 
moisture in the air is increased. The excess of carbonic 
acid no doubt assists in deteriorating the health of the 
inhabitants of overcrowded rooms, which is, however, 
mainly attributable to the foul organic matter, and to iiie 
diminution of oxygen in the air. Three hundred cubic 
feet, then, should be looked upon as the minimum sup- 
posed to be allowed per individual, and this amount can, 
as a matter of fia.ct, be almost invariably insisted on. In 
detemuning the amount of cubic feet which each individual 
has in a given room, the Inspector has merely to employ 
the ordinary rules of mensuration, subtracting a reasonable 
amount for cupboards and furniture, adding for recesses, 
and subtracting three cubic feet for the space occupied by 
each adult, and a proportionate amount for the children. 
If the number left; be divided by the number of persons of all 
ages occupying the apartment, the number of cubic feet per 
head will be obtained. Some Medical Officers do not 
insist on the same amount of cubic space for children as for 
adults on account of the practical difficulties sometimes foond 
in securing such an amount. We do not think it advisable to 
make any such distinction, especially as the amount stated 
as the minimum is already very low indeed. Some special 
enactments have been made with regard to the inhabitation 
of underground rooms or cellars. These are to be found 
in section 103 of the Metropolis Local Management Act, 
1855, and section 62 of the Act of 1862, and it is the duty 
of the District Surveyor to see that these sections are 
complied with in the case of underground rooms let as 
separate dwellings, any room being considered to 'come 
within the provisions of the Act if there is a reasonable 
presumption that someone passes the night therein. Such 
report of the district surveyor stating the houses where 
cellars are inhabited, although not complying structnrally 
with the provisions of the Act, with the names of the 
owners and occupiers, and the reasons for believing that 
such cellars are occupied separately as dwellings, is for- 
warded to the Medical Officer of Health of the district 
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The simplest and most obyions course then would appear to 
be for an inspection to be made of snch places by one of 
the inspectors, with or withont the Medical Officer, to verify 
the statements made in the report, and for the noisance 
aathoriiy to authorise the issue of notices for discontinu- 
ance in all such cases nnless the provisions of the Act can Dtiferrat 
be complied with. There are, however, a multitude of aSSSJ^ 
reasons why such a course cannot be pursued, and these ^^*^' 
arise chiefly from the great variety of conditions under 
which such underground rooms are met with. Some of 
them are so dark and damp that it is well to advise the 
nuisance authority to issue an order for their discontinuance 
as inhabited dwellings immediately. In other cases the 
areas can be made broader and larger, &c., without inter- 
fering with the pavement in front of the houses, there 
being a sufficient width of private ground between the 
houses and the public pavement, and in such cases the 
advice to give is that notice shall be issued for the dis- 
continuance of such rooms as inhabited dwellings unless 
the provisions of the Act are complied with forthwith ; but 
in many cases it will be found that although the rooms are 
not so dark and damp as to induce the Medical Officer to No action in 
insist strongly on energetic action being taken (it being cmii.° 
frequently a great hardship both to the persons living in them 
and to the landlords to insist that such rooms shall no 
longer be let in the same manner as before) yet the areas 
do not comply with the provisions of the Act and cannot 
be made to do so without interfering with the public pave- 
ment, an interference which the local authorities will not 
always allow. It is usual then for such rooms, especially if 
they have ventilation at the back into a yard, as they 
sometimes have, to be left alone, although in all cases where 
the Medical Officer does not feel satisfied with such an 
arrangement, he should advise the contrary course, and 
leave it to the Sanitary Authority to accept the responsi- Closing, if 
biHty of inaction. As different landlords may be responsible Sons.^*' ^ 
one after the other for the overcrowding of a room or house, 
or for the letting of an underground room as a separate 
dwelling, it is provided by the 36th section of the Sanitary 
Act, that where two convictions have been. obtdAiv^d ^xsA^t 
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such circumstances within three months, " it shall be law- 
ful for any two justices to direct the closing of such pre- 
mises for such time as they may deem necessary, and in 
the case of cellars occupied as aforesaid, to empower the 
nuisance authority to permanently close the same in such 
manner as they may deem fit at their own cost." 

After the impurities introduced into the air by persons 
living in it, come those produced by the combustion of sub- 
stances for the purposes of lighting and warming, but over 
this the medical officer, as such, has no special control, and 
the same may be said of the smoke from factories about 
which there are special Acts which, however, it is no longer 
his daty to see carried out. We have already considered 
the methods to be practised for the riddance and disposal of 
house refuse, and in the following chapter we shall treat of 
special trade nuisances. We have now to consider briefly 
the methods to be used for ensuring as far as possible the 
purity of the air in apartments by the simplest possible 
means. This can only be done eflTectually by providing a 
sufficient and continual change of air. In apartments in 
which persons live there should be always a large quantity 
of air entering at one place and escaping at another without 
a draught. Ventilation has been described as natural and 
artificial. Natural ventilation includes all the methods by 
which air is renewed without resorting to any apparatus 
which forces it in particular directions. Natural venti- 
lation depends in the first place upon the property of 
difiPusion of gases, by which, for instance, the excess of 
carbonic acid which may be present in the air of a 
room would be gradually distributed to all parts of the 
room, even supposing there to be no currents of air in it : 
(but the organic matters which are suspended in the air 
are not acted upon by virtue of the law of the diffusion 
of gases). In the next place it depends upon move- 
ments produced in the air by variations in the density 
of the air itself, and in all successful methods of venti- 
lation such movements are regulated and taken advantage 
of. These movements are ordinarily caused in rooms by 
means of a fire or lamp which heating and therefore expand- 
ing the air causes it to rise and escape at certain openings, 
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while denser air comes in throngli others to take its place. 
Thirdly, it depends upon movements produced in large 
bodies of air outside of houses by the same cause operating 
on a large scale; these are known as "winds," and they Winds, 
act in two ways — directly (if the chance is given them) by 
forcing the air before them and taking its place, and indi- 
rectly by aspiration. A wind passing over the top of a i>oubieac- 
chimney (even supposing there to be no fire in the grate 
below), causes a diminution of pressure in it, and the 
result is an upward movement of air froM the room with 
which the chimney communicates. Winds are very power- Power of 
fal agents of ventilation, and in the summer it is only ne- 
cessary to open the windows, because the slightest amount 
of air, almost imperceptible as a wind, suffices completely 
to change the air of a house. Winds have also been utilised 
for the ventilation of large buildings by means of a cowl turn- 
ing always towards the wind and communicating with a tube 
that descends underneath the house into a warmed chamber 
from which the air passes to the various parts of the house. 
This is known as Sylvester's plan, and by it the holds of 
ships are frequently ventilated. 

As to the methods of ventilation by which the movements 
of air caused by variations in its density are utilised, the 
first and most obvious is to take advantage of the fact that 
the impure warmed air of a room rises to the top, and to 
make openings for it to go out by. Such openings, whether ^^^^^ 
there be a fire in the room or not will have precisely the ope^*°88- 
contrary effect unless sufficiently large openings are made 
lower down in the room, and at least equally exposed, by 
which denser air can enter. It is perfectly impossible that 
this can be done either in large or small rooms unless the 
air is artificially warmed before being allowed to enter the 
room, and so it becomes a matter of practical necessity in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred to introduce air into 
rooms at the upper part, and either to provide special open- Entrance 
ings for its exit, or to allow it to get out by the chimney, ope^^^^^- 
and this latter plan is generally sufficient. Air may be most 
conveniently introduced into rooms by openings over the 
lintel of the door, and if these be so constructed that the cold 
air passes upwards to the ceiling no draught will b^ ^^eXfe, 
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In fact draughty rooms are only made inhabitable by pro- 
viding a special means of entrance for air from ontside. A 
ventilator of common use and of great efficiency for this 
purpose is known as Sherringham's valve. It is fixed in a 
hole in the wall at any convenient situation, but preferably 
high up in the room and opposite to the fireplace. On the 
outside — that is, either in the open air or in the hall or 
staircase from which it is proposed to supply the room with 
air, — the aperture is covered by a piece of wire gauze or of 
perforated zinc to keep dust, soot, &c. out as far as possible. 
On the inside is a heavy flap which falls forwards by its own 
weight into the room for a certain distance so that the open- 
ing left by it looks upwards towards the ceiling. This flap 
is balanced by means of a weight hung on a string which 
passes over a pulley — the weight serving as the handle and 
keeping the flap in any desired position. By means of one 
of these ventilators a very large amount of air is continnally 
introduced into a room (especially if there be a fire in it) 
Simple plan, quite imperceptibly. An excellent plan for introducing 
outer air into staircases or sleeping rooms is, to have a 
block of wood made to fit under the lower sash of the window 
so as to raise it a little ; air then enters between the sa^es 
and is directed upwards ; no draught is felt. Staircase 
windows may be screwed in this position in winter. 

Circular glass ventilators are occasionally useful especially 
over entrance doors, but louvre ventilators with metal 
frames are liable to get out of order, especially in large towns. 

Among ventilators intended to provide for the exit of 

heated air from the top of rooms may be mentioned especially 

Amott's valve, which consists essentially of a light flap 

balanced in an aperture made into the chimney flue high np 

in the room, and so arranged that any pressure of air from 

the inside of the room will open it without allowing of an 

escape of smoke into the room. The disadvantages of this 

ventilator are, that it is apt, especially if a little out of order, 

to make a choking noise, and that a certain amount of soot 

generally gets through it into the room. Another is that 

such provision for the escape of vitiated air is not necessary 

in rooms with a fireplace, especially if a sufficient ampunt of 

pure air is being continually introduced. , A very simple 
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and most excellent ventilator for rooms wbich project from 
houses and have no oth^r rooms above them, or for water 
closets in similar situations, is McKinnell's, which has been McEizmeU's. 
already described. (See page 233.) 

Chimneys act not only in winter but also in summer as chimneyg. 
extraction shafts if only sufficient means be provided for the 
entrance of fresh air into the room. A chinmey, indeed, 
may be considered to be a kind of inverted syphon, the fact 
being that air will come into a room at the lowest place 
possible. If there be no aperture in the walls of the room 
for this purpose as much will come in by chinks round the 
door, at the joints of the window, &c. as can, and the rest 
will come down the chimney — one of the most frequent 
causes of smoky chimneys. In fact in large chimneys there 
is frequently an up-current and a down- current, the latter smoky 
being produced in the way here indicated ; but if a suffi- 
ciently large opening be made into the room to allow dense 
air of the lower strata to come in, a continual current will 
be estabHshed up the chimney, and there will be no chance 
of any air coming down it. The efficiency of chimneys as 
ventilators is increased by narrowing their two ends so as Narrowed 
to produce a more rapid entrance and exit of the air, and *p***^^^^^* 
the upper end is equally well narrowed by placing a chim- 
ney pot inside the top of the chimney instead of outside it, 
while the unsightliness of the latter proceeding is avoided. 
Stoves of various sorts may be used to ventilate apartments, 
the external air introduced into the room being warmed 
by contact with them, and the same plan is carried out in 
Galton's fire-places. A single fire may be mad^ to ventilate stoves and 

1 1 V •/» • J J* J.V • fire-places. 

a whole house if pipes are made connectmg the various 
rooms in the house with the ash-pit below this fire. By this 
means a fire (say the one in the hall), may be made to ex- 
tract air from all the rooms in the house, and it is only 
necessary in that case to provide openings by which external 
air can enter these rooms. It is not our purpose to discuss 
these plans here, as we have only to do with the simplest 
methods employed for ventilating rooms. We may mention 
however, that the first great essential is that the products of 
combustion shall pass directly from the apartment and not 
have any chance of being brought into it again. SIo^iii% 
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windows, that is windows whicli slope when they open, are 
an excellent contrivance where they can be conveniently 
placed, and double windows are especially advantageons for 
hospital wards. When air is to be introduced by means of 
them, the outer one should be opened at the bottom and the 
inner one at the top. 

Large buildings, if at all, are usually ventilated by some 
artificial method, but it is not offc^n that the numerous 
lights in them are utilised for the purpose of producing an 
outward current of air, and of removing much of the vitiated 
air of such places when overcrowded. The sunlights now 
in vogue do this to a considerable extent. Outside the tube 
which carries off a certain proportion of the products of 
combustion is a large tube opening into the room round the 
lights, in which an upward current is caused by the heated 
air in the inner tube, and thus a large quantity of air is 
drawn out of the room ; a few large buildings, as theatres, 
are now ventilated by the chandeliers which light them, by 
means of small tubes which connect the different parts 
of the building with the extraction tube just mentioned, by 
which air is thus drawn from all parts. It is only neces- 
sary to provide a means by which slightly vrarmed air can 
enter at the lower part of a building — the pit of a theatre 
for example : it can be warmed by contact with coils of hot- 
water pipes. 

For descriptions of the apparatus used in the various 
plans for the artificial ventilation of Public Buildings, Ac., 
and also of the arrangements of hot water pipes for warm- 
ing and ventilating, we must refer the reader to special 
treatises ; for while such matters only come very occasionally 
under the notice of the Medical Officer of Health, they could 
not be usefally described except at considerable length. 

If the Medical Officer of Health is of opinion that any 
premises '* are in a condition or state dangerous to health 
so as to be unfit for human habitation," he is to report (in 
writing) on the matter to the Sanitary Authority, who will 
refer the matter to the Engineer or Surveyor, and get his 
suggestions, whether they concern the improvement or 
the demolition of the premises, enforced by means of the 
Artizans' ^nd Labourers' Dwellings Act (1868), if that 
Act applies to tihe place m ^\^^ Vk^ Y^^-tcc^a^^ ^s^ ^si^n&ted. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

IN8PBCTI0N OF TRADES, ETC. 

Slaughter-Jumses. — The places for slaughtering cattle, 
sheep, and pigs for human food are of two sorts : they 
are either public abattoirs or private slaughter-houses. I 
cannot quote a higher authority than Tardieu to show the 
advantages of public over private slaughter-houses. He 
says (Dietiomiaire (THygiene Publique et de la Mededne 
Legale^ art, ^ Abattoir^) — 

'^ We must point out that the establishment of communal Adrantages 
and public ahattaws is of capital importance as regards the abatboin, 
butcher's trade and the exercise of supervision over the 
kind as well as the quality of the meat. Beasts intended 
for food are taken directly to the abattoirs, where a special 
inspection, entrusted to competent men, is carried out. It 
is forbidden to slaughter in these public establishments 
animals suffering or supposed to be suffering from conta- 
gious diseases, and especially from malignant pustule or 
entozoic disease. Animals suffering from other diseases 
cannot be slaughtered without the consent of the inspectors 
of the slaughter-house ; nor, in case of doubt, without the 
previous advice of a veterinary surgeon. Animals which 
happen to die in the abattoirs are treated in the same way. 
Lastly, the meat (whether of oxen, sheep, or pigs) must 
be inspected after the animpis are slaughtered, and seized 
whenever it is found to be spoiled, tainted, or unfit for 

food.'' 

Slaughter-houses, whether public or private, must fulfil paving, &o. 
certain conditions. The pavement must be impervious, 
inade of York paving-stone or hard bricks set in cement, 
or of asphalt, and laid on four or five indies oi QOTie»T^\i& % 

u 
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and the drains should be constructed of glazed stoneware 
pipes. 

The fireest possible ventilation should be provided. Tbe 
walls should be frequently lime-whited. A sufficient snp- 

'^■*« ply of water is, of course, absolutely necessary ; but the 

old plan of providing aii enormous supply was faulty for 
several reasons ; and the modem one to be seen at work 
at the public ahaUoi/ra in Paris, as recommended by 
Bouchardat — ^that of allowing a comparatively small sup- 
ply of water, and insisting on the place being kept clean by 
the continuous removal of all offal, blood, and other refase 
— ^is by far the best. By it much less is wasted ; and the 
cleanliness of slaughter-houses conducted in this way will 
compare fiivourably with those in which the careM re- 
moval of putrescible matters is avoided by flooding the 
place with water. 

It need hardly be added, however, that where this plan is 
carried out it must be under constant authoritative super- 
vision, and that, where this cannot be had, the plan of 
insisting on the use of a very large quantity of water is the 
safest one ; and so in all private slaughter-houses one of 
the first necessities is the presence of a sufficient supply of 
water ; and the tap should, as a rule, project from the wall 
over the highest point of the floor. 

Blood. The blood should not be allowed to run into the drains, 

or it will stop them up ; and a special receptacle should be 
provided in every slaughter-house to receive it. In lai^ 
slaughter-houses, where many animals are killed, this is 
always done on account of the value of the blood ; but in 
small ones it is sometimes allowed to run into the drains. 

jjogg. Occasionally, butchers are in the habit of tying up dogs 

in the slaughter-house at night. This should never be 
allowed, as it is a practice which is not only filthy, but 
dangerous, on account of the facilities afforded by it for 
the spread of entozoic disease. 

•licenBes. Private slaughter-houses have in London to be licensed 

annually by the magistrates ; and the local authorities may, 
if they choose, and do occasionally, upon the advice of 
their medical officer, who makes an inspection of all the 
isIaughter-houseB once a yeax, q^^^^ eitibar the renewal of 
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old licenses or the granting of new ones. But there are 
considerable difficulties in the way of refusing licenses to 
the proprietors of slanghter-honses which have been licensed 
for a nmnber of years, but which, from their proximity to 
dwellings, cannot but be a nuisance,'howeyer well they are 
kept. 

Although it is admitted on all hands that a great im- ^^^^ 
proyement has taken place in the condition of the private honaes. 
slaughter-houses in London since the introduction of inspec- 
tion by the Sanitary Inspectors and by the Medical Officers 
of Health, yet it cannot be denied that there are a large 
number of private slaughter-houses in London and other 
tovms which are a nuisance to the persons living in the 
neighbouring houses, even if they are well kept ; and plenty 
more that are so because they are kept badly. In many Bad 
instances these slaughter-houses are placed in small back p^*^®°*« 
yards, with houses builfc all round, the only access to them 
being through the house of the butcher; so that the animals 
have to be driven across the pavement and through the 
shop, and ofben down steps into the yard. 

The impossibility of any inspection whatever of the con- Disad- 
dition of the animals slaughtered in private slaughter-houses ''*^*®^f**^ 
is obvious. Perhaps, however, the strongest argument that 
can be used against them, and that can be urged in favour 
of their discontinuance, which it is to be hoped will be 
in great measure effected next year, when the Act of 1834 
will come into force, is, that very few butchers in the best 
parts of London slaaghter at all. They apply annually for Private 
their licenses, so that they may not lapse •, for this would neceiary. 
diminish the value of the premises ; and also that they 
may be able, if they choose, to slaughter occasionally ; but 
they do not find it necessary, or even expedient, to have 
the animals driven up to London and to slaughter them 
on their own premises. 

Whether on the ground of public health or on that of 
economy, there can be no question of the superiority of 
public abattoirs over private slaughter-houses — a superiority 
acknowledged and acted upon in Paris as long ago as 
1810. 

Cowsheds are (if the milk is sold) subject \>o \)[V!^ ^sdssL^ 

v2 
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conditions as to licensing (in the Metropolis) as privBte 
slaughter-houses. They are yisited frequently by the san- 
itary inspectors, and once a year by the medical officer 
as well. ' 

The paving requires to be impervious, and laid on con- 
crete, as in the case of slaughter-houses. The channels 
must be well laid, so that the water runs freely off them, 
and does not accumulate in pools. They are best made d 
York paving or asphalt ; and if made of brick, require to 
be frequently set to rights, as they become uneven. The 
mangers should be lined with cement. 

Cowsheds must be well veatilated. It is well to insist 
on having a louvred window in each stall ; and, if there 
be a loffc overhead, the floor should be taken off over the 
heads of the animals for about three feet all along, and the 
tiles of the roof should not be pointed. It is much better, 
however, not to have lofts over cowsheds at all. The cubic 
space allotted to each cow should be about 1000 cubic feei^ 
at least 800. 

The water supply is a most important consideration in 
connection with cowsheds. So many epidemics of enteric 
fever have now been traced to wfells or tanks containing 
polluted water, in dairies and cowsheds, that it becomes a 
matter of necessity to insist, in all cases, that the water 
supply to a cowshed or dairy be unexceptionable. Under- 
ground tanks should not be allowed, and wells only when 
there is no doubt as to the purity of the water they contain. 
It is, however, very dif&cult to prevent the use of wells, 
unless it can be clearly proved that they actually do, on a 
particular day, contain water which is then unfit to drink. 
There are plenty of wells in London and other large towns 
of which this cannot be said. 

It is a good plan to have the mangers so constructed that 
they incline in the opposite direction to the channels, so 
that water thrown into the manger at the upper end may 
run down it, and, when above a certain level, overflow so 
as to run into the upper part of the channel and then 
down along it into the drain. Thus, every time that the 
cows are watered, the channels will be washed. The grain- 
pit as well as the dung-^it ia\]L&\i \^ ^^i^ly drained. The 
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manure and other refuse matters from slanghter-honses and ij[antu«,&o. 
cowsheds should be removed very frequently, every other 
day, or, if there be a large quantity, daily. The same is to 
be said about the manure from stables ; and sanitary author- 
ities have power, under the Sanitary Act, to insist that it 
shall be frequently removed from such places. 

Piggeries should be got rid o^ if possible, whenever 
they are near to houses ; they are almost invariably a nui- 
sance, and ought not to be tolerated in populous districts. 
Neither pigs nor any other animals ought to be kept except Animals 
in properly paved and drained sheds, or they will necessarily b|^* ^ ^ 
be a nuisance to the neighbourhood, and a notice should ^"^^®^ 
alwaya be served on anyone offending in this way. and 
followed up, if necessary, by a summons to appear before a 
magistrate, sufficient evidence being brought forward to 
prove the existence of the nuisance. 

Bakehovses require to be inspected frequently, and at 
irregular intervals. It is obviously necessary that they, 
and all the troughs, tables, &a, used in them, should be 
kept scrupulously clean ; and to this end it is provided by 
the 26th & 27th Vict., cap. 40, as follows :— 

'* The inside walls and ceiling or top of every bakehouse deaQiineee. 
situate in any city, town, or place containing, according to 
the last census, a population of more than five thousand 
persons, and the passages and staircase leading thereto, 
shall either be painted with oil or be lime- washed, or partly 
painted and partly lime- washed; where painted with oil 
there shall be three coats of paint, and the painting shall 
be renewed at least once in seven years, and shall be 
washed with hot water and soap once at least in every six 
months ; where lime-washed the lime-washing shall be re- 
newed once at least in every six months. 

" Every bakehouse, wherever situate, shall be kept in a 
cleanly state, and shall be provided with proper means for 
effectual ventilation, and be free from efiQuvia arising from 
any drain, privy, or other nuisance. 

'f If the occupier of any bakehouse &ils to keep the same 
in conformity with this Section, he shall be deemed to be 
guilly of an offence against this Act, and to be subject in 
respect of such offence to a penalty not exc^^^m^ ^^ 
ponnds. 
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" The Court having jurisdictioii nnder this Act may, in 
addition to or instead of inflicting ajiy penalty in respect 
of an oflence under this Section, make an order directing 
that, within a certain time, to be named in snch order, cer- 
tain means are to be adopted by the occupier for the pur- 
pose of bringing his bakehouse into conformity with this 
Section. The Court may, upon appKcation, enlarge any 
time appointed for the adoption of the means directed bj 
the order, but any non-compliance with the order of the 
Court shall, after the expiration of the time as originallj 
limited, or enlarged by subsequent order, be deemed to be 
a continuing oflence, and to be punishable by a penalty not 
exceeding one pound for every day that such non-compK- 
ance continues." 

And that the oflScer of health or sanitary inspector, or 
any other person appointed by the local authorities, may 
enter any bakehouse at all times during the hours of 
baking ; and that any person obstructing him, or refusing 
admission, shall, for each oflence, incur a penalty not ex- 
ceeding 20Z. 

Dangerous or noMOTis trades may be divided, for public 
health purposes, into four classes : — 

1. Those which are especially liable to fires or explosions, 
as petroleum works or stores, gas works, and the like. 
About the propriety of insisting that such works should be 
as far as possible from the centre of the population, there 
can be no question, apart from the fact that they frequently 
cause a nuisance to the neighbourhood around ; and this is 
especially the case with the manufactures attached to gas 
works. It must be remembered also that the leaking of 
gasometers, by which escape of the foul water contained in 
them into the subsoil is allowed, has frequently been the 
means of polluting the wells of a whole neighbourhood. 

2. Trades in which poisonous matters are given out into 
the air. Otas works must be again included under this 
head, because the possibility of accidents causing con- 
siderable escape must always be taken into account; the 
great advantage of the oxide of iron process for the purifir 
cation of gas over the lime processes (wet and dry) from a 
sanitary point of view ace^ it is believed, acknowledged on 
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all hands, and its employment should be insisted on : lime« 
kilns, which give ont enormous volumes of carbonic acid| 
both from the limestone burnt and from the fuel employed^ 
and which have been the cause of suffocating persons 
Hying in the immediate neighbourhood; and especially 
smelting works, from which sulphurous acid, arsenious acid, 
&c., are liable to be allowed to escape into the air ; soda- 
works, where we have hydrochloric acid as a refuse product 
and the like, are liable to become a nuisance, especially as 
Dr. Angus Smith says that chlorine, hydrochloric acid, &c. 
are carried in the air for long distances. They iBjre placed in 
France in the first class of noxious trades. In them, every 
precaution that can be devised should be taken to prevent Precaation& 
the escape of the poisonous materials. The processes 
should be conducted in closed vessels where practicable. 
Vapours, such as that of hydrochloric acid, should be 
absorbed by water, being made to pass through high 
chimneys, in which water is continually trickling, or by 
some other suitable method. 

3. Trades in which the danger to health arises chiefly Dost 
to the operatives from the fine dust floating continually in 

the air of the premises. Such are those of marble workers 
and pohshers of various sorts, especially those who use 
emery, as steel poUshers. In these trades the great danger 
is from phthisis ; but it is seldom that they cause much 
nuisance to the neighbourhood, except in the case of manu- 
factures of artificial manures, in which the manure made 
by ground-up coproUtes and bones, frequently mixed with a 
certain amount of putrid organic matter, and treated with 
concentrated sulphuric acid, gives off, when dry, a very fine 
dust, which is particularly irritating, and which, if blown 
out of the premises, may cause a considerable nuisance to 
the neighbourhood. The smoke from factory chimneys 
may perhaps be mentioned here : smoke consuming furnaces 
should be used. 

4. Lastly, we have trades where the nuisance consists in organic 
the necessary production of foul organic vapours ; and ^^^*** 
these are very numerous. Places where horses are slaugh- 
tered, and their carcases turned to the various uses to 
which they are assigned, must be me]itioii!&d^T^\)^TX!^^^<ej^<^ 
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tating, as they do, the works of the bone boiler, the soap 
maker, &c. Then those of the albumen maimers, gat cleaners 
and preparers, and a qnantiiy of other offensive trades. 
Varnish makers may also be added, for the Aunes emitted 
by the boiling resins are very offensive, 
^u bo In all such cases the best plan is to insist that the 

vapours from the boilers (which should be provided with 
covers that can be easily lifted up and let down) be con- 
ducted into a flue which passes into the furnace of the 
boiler itself, so that they are effectually burnt. And this 
can be done in almost all cases. 

No accumulation of offensive matters, as rags at marine- 
store dealers' warehouses, &o,, should be allowed to remain 
any longer than is absolutely necessary for the purposes of 
the trade. 

It is only when a manufacturer is found to be neglecting 
the precautions which are considered necessary to prevent 
his processes becoming a nuisance that he can be interfered 
witb, and compelled to remove his business to some other 
place. 

The inspection of articles of food exposed for sale is a 
matter that must be left to common sense, guided by a 
little practical experience. Entozoic diseases are sufficiently 
described in medical treatises. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WATBB. 

Solids present in Water — Gases present in Water — Hardness — Chlorides 
in Drinking Water — Nitrates in Drinking Water— Metals in Drinking 
Water — Organic Matter in Water — ^Ammonia — ^Process of Analysis. 

CoNSiDEEED as a chemical sabstance, every description of 
drinking water — ^including even the very foulest varieties 
that are actually drunk — ^is a substance in a high degree of 
purity. Drinking water does not contain so much foreign 
matter (i.e., matter that is not water) as amounts to O'l per 
cent. ; and, with the exception of water, it is rare for the 
chemist to meet with chemical compounds that do not contain 
the one-thousandth (or 0*1 per cent.) of foreign matter. The 
foreign material contained in drinking water consists of 
solids and" gases dissolved in it. The solids may be ex- 
hibited on evaporating by help of the lamp a few drops to 
dryness on a platinum spatula, or on a strip of platinum foil, 
when they are left behind as a residue. The amount of the 
solids contained in a given quantity of water is ascertained by 
measuring (or weighing) a given quantity of water, then 
evaporating it to complete dryness, and weighing the residue. 
The operation is conveniently carried out as follows : — ^A 
measuring flask, holding 70 cubic centimeters when filled up 
to the mark, is filled with the water to be examined. A 
platinum' dish is carefully cleaned, washed, dried, and weighed. 
Into the dish is poured the water. The dish is then placed in 
the water hath, and maintained at a temperature of lOO^C, 
until the 70 cubic centimeters of water have evaporated to 
dryness. It is then removed from the bath, wiped externally, 
and weighed. The difference between the weight of the empty 
dish and the weight of the dish containing t\k& tq^<^\i!&^ \& ^^ 
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weight of the residue yielded \jj 70 cubic centimeters of 
water. Bach milligramme of residue counts for one grain of 
' total solid residue ' in a gallon of water. This will be under- 
stood when the reflection is made that a gallon of water weigb 
70,000 grains, and that 70 cubic centimeters of water we^ 
70,000 milligrammes. 

If an accurate meacfure for 70 cubic centimeters of water be 
not at hand, a 100 cubic centimeter measure maj be employed; 
and in that case the result in milligrammes must be multiplied 
by 0*7, in order to arrive at the number of grains of * total 
solids ' contained by a gallon of the water. Conducted in 
the manner just described, the taking of the ^ total solids ' 
may be accomplished in less than two hours. K the operator 
have a good Oertling*s balance and weights, and if he be 
capable of working neatly, the small quantity of water above- 
named will be sufficiently large to admit of accuracy within 
one grain per gallon. Tf, however, the balance or weights be 
not of the most accurate description, or the operator be not 
skilful, he had better take ten times as much water as the 
quantity just named, and in that case, in the calculation, ft 
centigramme will stand for a grain per gallon. 

The following table will serve to indicate the amount of 
total solids in well-known varieties of drinking water. 



London, Thames Companies 
London, New River 
London, Kent Company 
Manchester "Water Supply 
Glasgow, Loch Katrine 
Bala Lake . 
Guildford, New Supply 
Scarborough Reservoir 
The Rhine at Basel 
The Spee at Berlin . 
Distilled Water 



Grains of Sofidi 
in a OoDon. 
18-5 

17-6 

26-5 

4-7 

2-8 

3-2 
19-7 
28-7 
11-8 

8*0 

0-1 



The solid residue is, as a rale, made np chiefly of mineral 
matter. In the London water and the Ghiildford water, 
it is mainly carbonate of lime. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that if these waters contained less carbonate of lime 
they would be any better adapted for drinking; possibly 
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even the presence of the carbonate of lime may be advan- 
tageons, as affording an available supply of lime to the 
animal economy. Be this so or not, it is an incontestable 
fact that the natural water charged with Ume is usually 
less contaminated with organic matter than those waters 
which contain very little mineral matter. Thus the water 
of the Kent Company and the new supply to Guildford, in 
Surrey, are almost as free from organic nitrogenous matter 
as the most carefully distilled water ; whilst the water from 
Bala Lake, and even that from Loch Katrine belongs to the 
less pure (organically speaking) varieties of drinking water. 

The present state of our knowledge does not warrant the 
raising of any objection to a water intended for domestic use 
on the score of its containing 30, or perhaps even 40, grains 
of solid residue per gallon. We are not even justified in ac- 
cording any preference to a water on the score of its con- 
taining exceptionally little solid residue ; indeed, as has been 
said, exceptionally small solid residues are the rather indica- 
tive of a certain degree of organic impurity. 

When, however, the mineral matter much oversteps these 
bounds, it becomes objectionable in itself. The water of the 
sea, in which there is from 3 to 4 per cent, of mineral matter, 
becomes, from that cause alone, an impossibility regarded as a 
drinking-water. Long, indeed, before the sea-water level of 
solid contents is reached, water passes out of the category of 
drinking-water. 

Very high solid residues in river-water are indicative of 
tidal influence, or of the contamination brought about by the 
operations of industry, as in the instance of some of our 
northern rivers with factories on their banks, or of sewage 
contamination. The spring or well with an extraordinarily 
high solid residue may be a mineral water, or it may be 
actual sewage, or that somewhat diluted sewage which is 
known as surface-water. Examples in point are now given : 

Grains of Solids 
in a Gallon. 
Sea Water ...... 2408*0 

Water from the Kirer Thames at London Bridge at dif- 
ferent states of the tide . . (1)186*0,(2) 269*0 

Discharge from a chemical factory into the Eiver Irwell, 

in Lancashire (Nov. 1866) . , . • ^'^W'^ 

X 
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weight of the residue yielded by 70 cubic centimeters of 
water. Bach milUgramme of residue counts for one grain of 
' total solid residue * in a gallon of water. This will be under- 
stood when the reflection is made that a gallon of water weighs 
70,000 grains, and that 70 cubic centimeters of water weigh 
70,000 milligrammes. 

K an accurate meacfure for 70 cubic centimeters of water be 
not at hand, a 100 cubic centimeter measure may be employed; 
and in that case the result in miUigrammes must be multipHed 
by 0*7, in order to arrive at the number of grains of * total 
solids ' contained by a gaUon of the water. Conducted in 
the manner just described, the taking of the ' total solids ' 
may be accomplished in less than two hours. K the operator 
have a good Oertling's balance and weights, and if he be 
capable of working neatly, the small quantity of water above- 
named will be sufficiently large to admit of accuracy within 
one grain per gallon. Tf, however, ihe balance or weights be 
not of the most accurate description, or the operator be not 
skilful, he had better take ten times as much water as the 
quantity just named, and in that case, in the calculation, a 
centigramme will stand for a grain per gallon. 

The following table will serve to indicate the amount of 
total solids in well-known varieties of drinking water. 



London, Thames Companies 
London, New River 
London, Kent Company 
Manchester Water Supply 
Glasgow, Loch Katrine 
Bala Lake . 
Guildford, New Supply 
Scarborough Reservoir 
The Rhine at Basel 
The Spee at Berlin . 
Distilled Water 



Grains of Solidi 
in a OaUoD. 
18-5 

17-6 
26-5 

4-7 

2-3 

3-2 
19-7 
28-7 
11-8 

8-0 

0-1 



The solid residue is, as a rule, made up chiefly of mineral 
matter. In the London water and the Guildford water, 
it is mainly carbonate of lime. There is no reason for be- 
lieving that if these waters contained less carbonate of limo 
they would be any better adapted for drinking; possibly 
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even the presence of the carbonate of lime may be advan- 
tageous, as affording an available supply of lime to the 
animal economy. Be this so or not, it is an incontestable 
fact that the natural water charged with lime is usually 
less contaminated with organic matter than those waters 
which contain very little mineral matter. Thus the water 
of the Kent Company and the new supply to Guildford, in 
Surrey, are almost as free from organic nitrogenous matter 
as the most carefully distilled water ; whilst the water from 
Bala Lake, and even that from Loch Katrine belongs to the 
less pure (organically speaking) varieties of drinking water. 

The present state of our knowledge does not warrant the 
raising of any objection to a water intended for domestic use 
on the score of its containing 30, or perhaps even 40, grains 
of solid residue per gallon. We are not even justified in ac- 
cording any preference to a water on the score of its con- 
taining exceptionally little soHd residue ; indeed, as has been 
said, exceptionally small solid residues are the rather indica- 
tive of a certain degree of organic impurity. 

When, however, the mineral matter much oversteps these 
bounds, it becomes objectionable in itself. The water of the 
sea, in which there is from 3 to 4 per cent, of mineral matter, 
becomes, from that cause alone, an impossibility regarded as a 
drinking-water. Long, indeed, before the sea- water level of 
solid contents is reached, water passes out of the category of 
drinkin g- water . 

Very high solid residues in river-water are indicative of 
tidal influence, or of the contamination brought about by the 
operations of industry, as in the instance of some of our 
northern rivers with factories on their banks, or of sewage 
contamination. The spring or well with an extraordinarily 
high soHd residue may be a mineral water, or it may be 
actual sewage, or that somewhat diluted sewage which is 
known as surface-water. Examples in point are now given : 

Grains of Solids 
in a G-allon. 

Sea Water ...... 2408-0 

Water from the Kirer Thames at London Bridge at dif- 
ferent states of the tide . . (1)186-0,(2) 269-0 
Discharge from a chemical factory into the Kiver Irwell, 

in Lancashire (Nov. 1866) . ♦ . * ^'^W'i 

X 
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Grains of Solidf 
in aOalloiL 



Stream falling into the Irwell, and conTeying refose of 

coal-pit and factory (Not. 1865) . . . 532*0 

Specimen of London Sewage (Jan. 1872) . • 82*0 

Water from Pomp in Goodge Street^ London (Oct. 1868) 104-0 

Water from Pump in Oxford Market, London (Oct. 1868) 117-0 

Sewage-contaminated Water from a Well at Windsor . 60*0 

The foregoing waters, I need hardly add, are not drinking- 
water. 

Oases present in^ Water. — In addition to the solids 
contained by different waters, gases are always present. 
The water of the Thames has been found to contain 
from 52*7 cubic centimeters to 71*25 cubic centimeters 
of gases per Utre. Of this the greater portion consists 
of carbonic acid, the rest being nitrogen and oxygen 
in varying proportions. An attempt has been made to utilise 
these variations as indices to the state of purity of the water, 
and the maxim has been suggested that unless the oxygen bear 
a certain ratio to the nitrogen, the water is msufficienUy 
aerated. It was found that, whereas at Elingston (i.e., con- 
siderably above London) the river contains oxygen and nitro- 
gen in the ratio of 1 : 2, the ratio of oxygen to nitrogen in the 
river at Greenwich is 1 : 60. This extraordinary falling off of 
the oxygen is brought about by the action of the metropolis 
on the river, and in particular by the oxidation of the am- 
monia resulting from the decomposition of some 80 or 90 
tons of urea which the metropolis pours out daily. I am not, 
however, of opinion that much light can be thrown on the 
condition of a given specimen of water by an examination of 
the gases evolved by it. Good water, no less tban bad, is 
liable to have the dissolved nitrogen gas in immense pre- 
ponderance over the oxygen. It is notorious that some of 
the deep spring waters show this peculiarity (the case of the 
Buxton- water may be instanced). Moreover, the taking of 
the amount of gases evolved by water is not the easiest piece 
of manipulation, and we have much better and much more 
available criteria of the quality of drinking-water. 

With the further remark that the gases in the Thames 
water amount when weighed to about 10 grains per gallon, 
and that the gaseous contents of a soft water are at least equal 
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in amount to the solids, we will return to the consideration of 
the solids. 

Hardness, — It is rarely, if ever, that the medical officer will 
be required to make a complete mineral analysis of the * solid 
residue ' left by a water. Provided that the solids do not 
much exceed 20 or 30 grains per gallon, it is not of importance 
whether the proportion of Hme to magnesia be great or small, 
or what may be the exact ratio between the lime and alkalis. 
These points may have interest to the geologist, and some- 
times to the manufacturer ; but for the sanitarian they have 
none. The only question which arises in connection with 
these constituents is the hardness or softness of water ; that is 
to say, whether it easily forms a lather with soap or not. 

K a water contain a very small proportion of solids it must 
necessarily be a soft water, and if, on the other hand, there be 
more than 16 grains of solids to the gallon the water is almost 
invariably hard. Hardness is occasioned by the formation of 
insoluble lime or magnesian compounds with the fatty acids of 
soap, and is specially measured by the soap test invented by 
Dr. Clarke. A dilute solution of soap in weak alcohol is pre- 
pared. This solution is diluted until one measure (say one 
cubic centimeter) of this soap solution corresponds to one 
grain of lime. The soap solution is then gradually added to a 
given measure of the sample of water. After each addition of 
soap solution, the water is shaken up and the measure of soap 
solution noted. When the point is reached at which the water 
begins to form a lather the addition of the soap is stopped ; 
and ft*om the amount of soap which has been added the soap- 
destroying power of the water is calculable. It is customary to 
express this soap-destroying power in terms of carbonate of 
lime. So many degrees of hardness, so many grains of car- 
bonate of lime per gallon. 

When carbonate of lime is held in solution by carbonic 
acid it is deposited on boiling the water. Hence by boiling a 
water is often softened, and hence the terms * temporary ' and 
* permanent' hardness. The temporary hardness expresses 
the number of grains per gallon of carbonate of lime deposited 
on boiling. The permanent hardness is the number of grains 
of carbonate of lime which boiling will not precipitate. Total 
hardness is the sum of the temporary and'!pQTixi^d^<bTi\>\ka?c^T^'^^^. 

x2 
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Not alone carbonate of lime, but sulphate of lime and likewise 
a variety of other salts act on soap, causing hardness ; but 
whatever be the source of the hardness, custom enjoins that it 
should be expressed in terms of carbonate of lime per gallon. 

The importance of taking the degree of hardness has been 
ffreatly overrated, and the medical officer of health can hardly 
ever be required to determine it. 

Chlorides in Britiking Water. — It is customary for an analysis 
intended for sanitary purposes to include a determination of 
the amount of chlorine in the specimen of water. Urine and 
sewage (and consequently sewage- contaminated water) contain 
chlorides ; whilst, on the other hand, uncontaminated water 
is very often, but by no means invariably, almost devoid of 
chlorides. Thus, it happens, that the presence of more than 
a trace of chlorine in water affords reason for suspecting 
sewage-contamination. It should, however, not be forgotten 
that proximity to the sea, and also the geological formation of 
the district may be sources of chlorides ; iaiid care should be 
taken not to attribute chlorine to sewage-contamination when 
it is due to other causes. The maxim may, however, be laid 
down that no specimen of water that is devoid of chlorine can 
possibly be affected by sewage-contamination. The amount 
of chlorine in water is determined by a very simple and satis- 
factory volumetric method, depending on the fact that 
chromate of silver, which is red in colour and very con- 
spicuous, is not formed so long as any soluble chlorides are in 
the water, but is produced by excess of nitrate of silver so soon 
as the chlorides are transformed into chloride of silver. The 
details of the operation are as follows : — A standard solution of 
nitrate of silver is made by dissolving 4*79 grammes of dry 
nitrate of silver in one litre of distilled water. Each cubic 
centimeter of this solution contains as much nitrate of silver 
as corresponds to one milligramme of chlorine. It is essential 
that the nitrate of silver used for this purpose be neuti-al, inas- 
much as chromate of silver is soluble in acids. The standard 
solution just described is used thus. In 70 cubic centimeters 
of water, about 30 milligrammes of yellow chromate of potash 
are dissolved. The standard solution is then dropped care- 
fully into the 70 cubic centimeters of water until the red 
coloration just begins to be permanent. During the addition 
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of the standard solution the water must be constantly stirred 
np. Every cubic centimeter of silver solution employed 
represents one grain of chlorine per gallon of water. 

In order to attain a high degree of accuracy, it is some- 
times desirable to take 140 cubic centimeters of water and 
evaporate it down to one- half before adding the chromate of 
potash and silver solution. Should the water to be tested be 
acid, it must be carefully neutralised with pure carbonate of 
soda before being tested for chlorides. The necessity of 
having the neutral chromate of potash fi^e from chlorides, 
and also the carbonate of soda in a state of freedom from 
chlorides, need hardly be insisted upon. Nor need I do more 
than hint at the wisdom ^f making a blank assay with pure 
distilled water before trusting to the results given on exami- 
nation of suspected waters. 

The following is a tabular statement of the amount of 
chlorine in different waters : 





Grains of Chloride 






per Gallon. 


Bala T/ake 


• • 


. 0706 


New Water Supply to Q-uildford (Surrey) 


0-94 


Tunbridge Wells . 




. 3-7 


Thames at Kew . 




. 0-847 


Thames' Companies in London . 




. 1-2 


Ehine at Basel . . . . 




010 


London, Pump in Portland Place 




2-2 


London, Pump in Goodge Street . 




. 12-4 


London, Piimp in Oxford Market 




. 33-2 


Well in Windsor . 




. 6-9 


Weak Sewage . • . 


m 


. 9-9 



Nitrates in Drinking-water, — Much stress used to be laid on 
the presence and proportion of nitrates in drinking-water ; but 
the progress of investigation has completely discredited the 
nitrates as criteria of unwholesomeness. It is quite true 
that in the course of nature the nitrogenous matter of 
sewage is to a great extent converted into nitrates, and that, 
therefore, when a given specimen of water contains nitrates, 
it may jpossihlyowe those nitrates to the discharge of sewage into 
it. But, on the other hand, if a specimen of water be devoid 
of nitrates, the consequence by no means follows that sewage 
has never been poured into it; for aquatic vegetation destroys 
nitrates, and absence of nitrates may be due lo ^ t^^ ^jq^^?^^ 
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vegciiation as well as to absence of sewage. Cnrionsly enongli, 
also, very fresh sewage is said to be free from nitrates. The 
circumstance, however, which is most fatal to the employment 
of the test of the quantity of nitrates as a test of the impurity 
of drinking-water is, that the very purest natural water (i.e., 
that of deep springs) is highly charged with nitrates. If, 
then, a specimen of water be rich in nitrates, it may be either 
very pure or very much contaminated ; and if a specimen of 
water be poor in nitrates, it may likewise be either pure or 
foul. I would, therefore, advise the medical officer to avoid 
making determinations of nitra):es in drinking-water. 

The following are a few examples in illustration of the 
amount of nitrates actually existing in various waters : 

Nitrogen existing as Nitrates and Nitrites. Grains iter GktUon. 

I. Guildford (Surrey) New Supply (very pure) by Wanklyn 

in 1872 ...... 0-27 

n. "Water from "West of England (very pure) by "Wanklyn 

A; Smith in 1868 ..... 0*45 

III. "Water supplied by the Kent "Water Company to London 

(very pure) by Frankland & Armstrong , . 0*28 

I"V. Thames "Water, as delivered by "Water Companies in 

London (Frankland & Armstrong) , .0*24 

"V. "Water supplied to Glasgow from Loch Katrine (Frank- 
land & Armstrong) .... 0'02 

These examples show most strikingly the danger of drawing 
any conclusion against the goodness of a drinking-water from 
the circumstance of its being comparatively rich in nitrates. 
In the three first examples the water is of extraordinary 
purity (organically speaking), and yet the nitrates are high. 
Example IV. is the case of water of fair quality, and the nitrates 
are high. Example V. is the celebrated Glasgow water, which 
contains more organic matter than average London water. It 
is, however, strikingly devoid of nitrates. 

Metals in DnnMng-Water, — A high degree of freedom from 
metallic impurity is demanded of all water which is to be em- 
ployed for domestic purposes. The metals especially to be 
avoided are lead, copper, zinc, arsenic and barium. Li order 
to test for lead and copper the water should be evaporated 
down to one-twentieth of its volume, then rendered slightly acid 
with a few drops of hydrock\ot\c ^^Id^^sAtlasa mixed with a 
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little strong Bolation of sulpliaretted hydrogen in distilled 
water. Tims treated it ought to remain colourless. The 
production of a brownish colouration or precipitate indicates 
the presence of one or other of the metals in question. This 
testing is most conveniently managed in a white porcelain 
dish, which admits of very accurate recognition of any traco 
of colouration. Should the water under examination become 
brownish on concentration, as is sometimes the case, espe- 
cially in the instance of peaty water, the evaporation must be 
carried down to dryness, and the residue must be very gently 
ignited with free exposure to the air. The residue is afterwards 
to be treated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid, diluted 
slightly, and then tested with sulphuretted hydrogen water. 

It is preferable to perform this ignition in a thin porcelain 
and not in a platinum dish, inasmuch bb there is just tha 
possibility of a faint trace of platinum passing into solution 
and giving a colouration with sulphuretted hydrogen. 

In order to test for zinc, the water should be evaporated down 
to one-hundredth of its volume, mixed with a little solution of 
potash, filtered, and the filtrate mixed with sulphuretted hydro- 
gen water. A white precipitate in the alkaline solution is 
indicative of zinc. 

To test for arsenic. — Zinc (free from arsenic) is placed in 




Cottmyfiol, 




the flask A, and is covered with pure water. Then sulphurio 
acid, previously diluted with tmce ita ^oVxmi^ c>^ ^\^Vist S»* 
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poured through the funnel. Hydrogen gas will then begin 
to be generated, and will traverse the drying tube B. After 
the hydrogen has escaped for a sufficient length of time to dis- 
place all the air in the appai-atus a light may be applied to the 
small orifice in the tube at C. If a piece of cold white porcelain 
(e. g. the surface of an evaporating basin) be held in the flame 
at C, a brown spot * the well-known arsenical crust' will 
appear, unless the zinc and sulphuric acid be quite devoid of 
arsenic. In order, still more delicately to test for traces of 
arsenic the flame of the lamp may be applied externally to the 
tube at the spot marked E. The presence of arsenic in that 
case shows itself by the production of an arsenical ring inside 
the tube, and situated between E and C. 

Having got the apparatus into working order, and having 
made sure that it contains no trace of arsenic, in the manner 
just described, the operator may proceed to test the water. 
This he does by simply pouring the water (previously evapo- 
rated to one-hundredth of its original volume) through the 
acid funnel, and continuing the generation of hydrogen gas. 
If arsenic be present the gas will on burning, or being heated, 
as was described, yield the well-known arsenical spots on 
porcelain, or on the interior of the tube in the form of a ring. 

To test for Barium. — Evaporate to about one-quarter, and 
then add a Httle dilute sulphuric acid. The formation of a 
dense white pulverated precipitate, or the occurrence of a tur- 
bidity, is a sign of barium compounds. This indication must 
be further confirmed by a blow- pipe examination of the water 
residue ; that is to say, the dry residue left on evaporating the 
water to dryness must be placed on a little thin platinum wire, 
which must then be held in the colourless flame of the Bunsen- 
bumer, when, if barium be present, the flame will show a green 
colour. 

Of the foregoing metals lead is the one most frequently to 
be met with. It is usually derived from a lead cistern or 
from lead pipes used to convey the water. A very famous 
example of the kind occurred some years ago at Claremont, 
the residence of the Orleans family. Water in the metal- 
liferous districts, as for instance the water ^ of the lakes in 
Cumberland and Westmoreland, is to be suspected of lead and 
copper, and ought to be most rigorously tested before being 
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used for the supply of towns. The presence df more than a 
trace of Iron in a water is against its employment for domes- 
tic purposes. A drinking water ought not to blacken to 
more than a very slight extent when it is evaporated to one- 
tenth of its volume rendered alkaline with ammonia, and 
tested with two or three drops of sulphuret of ammonium. 

Organic Matter in Water. — The main object with which the 
sanitarian undertakes the examiuation of drinking water is to 
make out whether or not it is dangerously contaminated with 
organic matter : whether or not it contains animal excreta 
which have not undergone complete destruction. The possi- 
bility of dealing with this branch of the subject by chemical 
methods is quite modern, inasmuch as, a few years ago, there 
were no chemical tests of sufficient delicacy for employment 
with this object in view. The difficulty depends upon the 
excessive minuteness of the difference in composition between 
a clean and an unclean water. 

Let us trace the progress of contamination in a well known 
case. The instance of the metropolis may be taken. In London 
the urine of the population, mixed with about 30 gallons of 
water per individual, constitutes the sewage. Li addition to 
the urine, there are, it is true, the faeces, and also a quantity of 
soap and other varieties of refase. Confining, however, our 
attention to the urine (which is the more important con- 
stituent) we may arrive at numerical results which will be 
sufficiently true for the present purpose. A man passes on 
an average three pounds of urine in the 24 hours. Since 30 
gallons of water weigh 300 pounds, it follows that average 
London sewage must contain not more than one per cent, of 
urine. In average urine the organic solids do not exceed 
three per cent., therefore, in London sewage the urinous or- 
ganic solids do not exceed 0*03 per cent, on an average. 
Examinations of London sewage of late years show that the 
strength is indeed very considerably below this mark. Three 
parts of urinous organic solids in ten thousand parts of 
sewage is, therefore, the maximum proportion in London. 
This amounts to 21 grains per gallon. 

Now, if the water of a well have received one-twentieth of 
its volume of sewage, it would be a very foul well ; and yet 
in such a well there would be but one grain of urvQ.oia& ort- 
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ganic solids per gallon. One per cent, of sewage in a well is 
nndesirable, and this is only 0*2 grain of these solids par 
gallon. 

Directing attention more particularly to the natnre of these 
urinous solids, we recognise that at least four-fifths of the 
organic matter in urine is urea, and that this, for the most 
part, undergoes fermentation into carbonate of ammonia when 
the urine is diluted so as to become sewage. My own eicami- 
nation of specimens of sewage show abundance of carbonate 
of ammonia (which is fermented urea) but little or no actual 
urea ; and I am informed that other observers have arrived 
at a like result. Clean rivers and deep springs are devoid, 
or all but devoid, of ammonia : therefore when we find 
carbonate of ammonia occurring in a water, we may regard 
it as the representation of so much urea. 

Owing to the excessive minuteness of the quantities which 
distinguish between a bad and a good water, it is convenient 
to adopt a different scale of measurement for them. Instead 
of dealing with them as with the * total solids ' in water, 
which we have measured by the number of grains per gallon 
(or parts in 70,000), there is convenience in adopting a much 
finer scale, and these quantities are conveniently measured by 
* milligrammes per litre' (which is parts in a million). My 
experience has led me to attach great importance to the 
adoption of an appropriate standard of measurement. 

When average urine is thoroughly decomposed, so that all its 
urea is completely transformed into carbonate of ammonia, it 
yields according to my own experiments, 0*90 per cent, of firee 
ammonia and 0*05 per cent, of 'afbuminoid ammonia ' (the term 
' albuminoid ammonia ' will be explained presently). As- 
suming that London sewage, as aforesaid, contains a day's 
urine (or 3 pounds of urine) in 30 gallons or 300 pounds of 
water, it follows that 1,000,000 parts of London sewage con- 
tains 90 parts of free ammonia. 

Now, on 18th June, 1867, I found that the Thames water 
at London Bridge, where it is highly contaminated (having 
received the Fleet Ditch sewer) contained 1*02 parts of free 
ammonia per million parts of water. Let us ask what pro- 
portion of sewage is thereby indicated. The answer is, abont 
one volume of sewage in 90 of water. 
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There is no reason for supposing tliat traces of carbonate 
of ammonia in drinking-water are in themselves injurious, 
aud the only reason for attaching importance to carbonate of 
ammonia (or free ammonia) in water is that its presence 
is indicative of recent sewage, and consequently of those 
poisons which sometimes occur in sewage. The impor- 
tance of the free anmionia is of the same kind as the 
importance of the chlorine in drinking-water, but the evi- 
dence of sewage contamination afforded by abundance of am- 
monia is far more cogent than that afforded by abundant 
chlorides. The striking character of this ammonia-test for 
sewage may be judged of by the example just cited, viz., that 
of the river Thames, which, by sewage contamination, is 
made to contaiu 50 times as much ammonia as it would other- 
vTise have done. A very extended examination of natural 
water, from a great variety of sources, has established the 
important fact that, unless fouled with recent sewage, it is 
devoid of ammonia to an extraordinary degree. Thus, the 
water supply to London, Manchester, Edinburgh, Chester, 
and Glasgow contains less than 0'03 parts of free ammonia 
per million parts of water. 

Hj the ammonia-test there is no difficulty in recognising 
one part of recent sewage in 2,000 parts- of drinking-water. 
As has been said, the other nitrogenous matters in urine are 
present in much smaller amounts. They are, however, much 
more permanent than urea, and survive not only the trans- 
formation of urea into carbonate of ammonia, but even the 
oxidation of the carbonate of ammonia into nitrates. It is 
such matters as these, and also permanent organic matters in 
the faeces, which are really to be dreaded in drinking-water. 
For them Science is now in possession of a test of extra- 
ordinary delicacy, consisting of oxidation by strongly alkaline 
permanganate of potash, and estimation of the amount of 
ammonia which is thereby generated. With these remarks 
we now pass on to the description- of the ammonia-process of 
water-analysis, which has for its object to determine whether 
water is clean (organically speaking) or whether it is foul. 

The Ammonia Process. — For the performance of water- 
analysis by the ammonia process, the &ILomEL^«E^TQojQ^^^\ — 
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(1). The Nessler reagent. 

(2). Dilute Standard Solution of Ammonia. 

(3). Solution of Potash and Permanganate of Potash. 

(4). Carbonate of Soda. 

(6). Distilled Water. 

(6). Retort. 

(7). Liebig's Condenser. 

(8). Lamp and Retort holder. 

(9). Glasses for Nessler Test. 
(10). Half Litre Flask. 
(11). Graduated Burette. 
(12). Pipette for Nessler Test. 

» 

The Nessler reagent is a saturated solution of periodide of 
mercury in iodide of potassium rendered very strongly alkaline 
by means of much potash or soda. Boil 35 grammes of iodide 
of potassium and 13 grammes of corrosive sublimate in about 
half a litre of water, in which they wiU dissolve completely. 
That having been accomplished add to the solution a cold 
saturated solution of corrosive sublimate until the precipitate 
of periodide of mercury just begins to be incapable of redis- 
solving in the liquid. Then add 160 grammes of caustic 
potash (or 120 grammes of caustic soda) dissolved in about 
200 cubic centimeters of water, and dilute the whole Hquid 
with water up to one litre. 

Having in this manner made a litre of Nessler reagent, add 
about 20 cubic centimeters of saturated solution of corrosive 
sublimate in order to impart sensitiveness to the reagent; 
allow it to stand in a stoppered bottle until the precipitate has 
subsided. It is then ready for use. 

When a small quantity of the reagent is added to a solution 
containing a trace of ammonia, a yellow or brown colouration 
is produced, and the quantity of ammonia is judged of by the 
depth of colour. Before trusting a given specimen of Nessler 
reagent it should be tested witii a little weak ammonia, ui 
order to make sure that it is delicate. If by any accident it 
should refuse to yield the colouration, the addition of a little 
more solution of corrosive sublimate will usually be found to 
render it active and dehcate. 

(2.) The dilute standard solution of ammonia is thus pre- 
pared. In one litre of water 3*15 grammes of chloride of 
ammonium (commercial sal aiMxvoniafl wiU do very well) is 
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issolved. This gives a solution containing one miligramme 
f ammonia in one cubic centimeter of water. This is tiie most 
'onvonient strength to keep. For use, however, in water 
i^alysis it requires dilution with ninety-nine volumes of pure 
distilled water, which is conveniently effected by measuring 
y^t with an accurate five-cubic-centimeter pipette, and then 
filling up in the half litre flask with distilled wat«r. In this 
ttianner is obtained a standard solution of avimonia containmg 
O'Ol milligramme of ammonia in one cubic centimeter of water, 

(3.) The solution of potash is made by dissolving eight 
grammes of permanganate of potash, and two hundred grammes 
3f solid caustic potash in a litre of water. The solution is 
wiled for some time to free it from all traces of ammonia, 
nd organic nitrogenous matter ; for this purpose some 200 
ubic centimeters may be evaporated off, and replaced by* 
leans of pure water. The quantity of this solution required 
)r each analysis is 50 cubic centimeters ; so that each analysis 
jnsumes 10 grammes of potash, and 0*4 grammes of perman- 
uiate of potash, 

(4.) A saturated solution of carbonate of soda may be made 
y boiling an excess of the common carbonate in water, 
bout 10 cubic centimeters of the cold saturated solution is 
16 right quantity to use in a water analysis. Instead of 
)lution, the dry solid carbonate which has just been ignited 
lay be used. About a gramme is the proper quantity. The 
3Ject of using carbonate of soda is in order that the free am- 
lOnia in water may be easily expelled on distillation. 

(5.) Distilled Water, — ^This is required for the making-up 
' the various standards of ammonia, as will by and by be 
cplained. It must be very free from ammonia. In 100 
ibic centimeters there ought not to be O'OOS milligrammes of 
nmonia. By distilling any common drinking water it may 
3 easily obtained in a satisfactory state of purity if the first 
jrtions of distillate be rejected before the collection be com- 
enced. The distillation ought not to be pushed too far. 
or the execution of a water analysis not more than a half 
:re of distilled water is used up ; wherefore, as will doubtless 
5 suggested by some of our readers, the same retort and 
iebig's condenser, which is required for the execution of 
le analysis, may Be first conveniently utilised in the ^rei^ai^^ 
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tion of a little distillod water. It is nnsafe to trust any dis- 
tilled water without testing it ; and this is speciallj tnie of 
that which is sold. 

(6.) Retorts, — ^The capacity of the retort required is about a 
litre. They should be stoppered, and in London cost from 
two to three shillings. 

(7.) The IAehig*8 Condenser, — ^This is provided by the 
various dealers in chemical apparatus, and may cost from ten 
shillings to thirty shillings, depending upon the material 

(8.) Lamp and Betort Holder, — A good-sized Bunsen's lamp 
with a piece of india-rubber tubing to connect it with the gas 
pipe, is required. It is also of importance to have a firm and 
convenient retort-stand. An iron upright with an iron clip, 
lined with cork is that which I am in the habit of using. 

(9.) Glasses for Nessler^test, — These are cylinders of whit* 
glass with a mark at 50 cubic centimeters. About half-a-dozen 
of these are needed. 

(10.) A half Hire flash to measure out the water; (11) a 
gradtiated burette^ marked into cubic centimeters, for measuring 
the dilute standard ; and (12) a Pipette for Nessler test, con- 
sisting of a simple glass tube, which is capable of delivering 
two cubic centimeters of the Nessler test, will require no 
particular mention. They are all to be bought of the dealers 
in chemical apparatus. 

The operation is performed in the following manner. 

The retort having been washed out first with a little strong 
acid (either hydrochloric or sulphuric acid) is then washed 
out with good tap water until the few drops which drain out 
do not taste acid. It is then mounted in its holder and 
properly connected with the Liebig*s Condenser, either by 
means of an india-rubber tube or else just packed into the 
condenser by means of a little writing paper. Half a litre of 
the sample of water is then measured in the half litre flask and 
poured into the retort. Then the 10 cubic centimeters of 
solution of carbonate of soda, or else the one gramme of 
freshly ignited carbonate of soda, is put into the retort. The 
Bunsen lamp is then lighted, and its flame applied externally, 
directly to the naked retort. The retort must be thrust right 
down into the flame, which, however, must not play upon the 
surface higher than the level of liquid inside. In a few 
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minutes the contents of the retort will begin to boil. Distil 
off 50 cubic centimeters, and Nesslerise it. Then distil off 150 
cubic centimeters, and throw them away. Having done so, 
and thereby reduced the volume of the contents of the retort 
to 300 cubic centimeters, pour into the retort, by means of a 
wide Lemuel, 50 cubic centimeters of the above described 
* solution of potash and permanganate of potash.* At this 
stage of the process it may be requisite to shake the retorb 
gently in order to avoid bumping. This is especially the case 
in the analysis of very bad water. With a little practice and 
a little presence of mind the operator will, however, overcome 
difficulties of this description. The distillation being again 
continued, 50 cubic centimeters must be collected and 
Nesslerised. Then a second 50 cubic centimeters distilled off 
and Nesslerised ; and then a third 50 cubic centimeters dis- 
tilled off and Nesslerised : and then the ammonia process of 
water analysis is accomplished. 

Nesslerising, which has been often mentioned in the above 
passage, is the operation of finding the strength of a dilute solu- 
tion of ammonia by help of the Nessler test— a test discovered 
by a chemist named Nessler. The preparation of the Nesslor 
reagent has been already described in detail. Let it be 
required to tell how much ammonia i» present in 50 cubic 
centimeters of distillate contained in one of the 50 cubic 
centimeters cylinders of colourless glass which has been re- 
ferred to. For this purpose, 2 cubic centimeters of Nessler 
reagent must be mixed with the 50 cubic centimeters of dis- 
tillate. This is best done by aid of the appropriate 2 cubic 
centimeter pipette already mentioned. With the pipette 
2 cubic centimeters of the reagent are withdrawn from the 
bottle in which the Nessler reagent is kept, and transferred to 
the cylinder containing the 50 cubic centimeters of distillate. 
The pipette also serves as a convenient stirrer to stir up after 
adding the reagent. This having been done, wait a minute 
or two. If the liquid assumes a rich deep brown it contains 
much ammonia ; and if, indeed, it yields a brownish precipi- 
tate, then it contains very much ammonia : but if it remain 
quite colourless it is free from all trace of ammonia (i.e. it 
does not contain so much as *005 milligramme). If the colour 
is not deep, but only slightly yellow, there is a little ammonia 
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there. The ftmount is found by comparison with an' artificial 
and known solution of ammonia. This is managed by taking 
another clean colourless glass cylinder, and pouring distilled 
water and a certain known measure of the * dilute standard 
ammonia ' above described, and then adding two cubic centi- 
meters of Nessler reagent and noting the depth of colouration 
thereby produced. If the depth of colouration in this artificial 
solution be just equal to that in the distillate the task is done ; 
inasmuch as the quantity of ammonia employed to make the 
artificial solution must in that case be equal to that in the 
distillate. 

Should the artificially-prepared solution of ammonia pro- 
duce a deeper colouration than the distillate which is com- 
pared with it, then, as will be obvious, another artificial 
solution of less strength must be prepared and treated with 
the Nessler reagent ; in short, the colouration given on addi- 
tion of Nessler reagent to the distillate is to be imitated by 
means of distilled water, standard solution of ammonia and 
Nessler test and the quantity of ammonia required for the 
imitation is the quantity actually contained by the portion of 
distillate. 

In the course of a water analysis it will be perceived that 
ammonia is to be lobked for at two stages ; firstly, on dis- 
tilling off with carbonate of soda ; and, secondly, on distilling 
off with alkaline permanganate. The first portion of ammonia 
is the ' free ammonia.' The second portions of ammonia are 
the 'albuminoid ammonia.' 

As will have been seen, the recommendation was given to 
Nesslerise the first 50 cubic centimeters of distillate containing 
* free ammonia,' and then to throw away the next 150 cubic 
centimeters of distillate containing free ammonia. Formerly 
it was the custom of my colleagues and myself to Nesslerise 
all four lots of free ammonia ; but that was a useless expen- 
diture of labour, inasmuch as the first 50 cubic centimeters 
irwariahly contains three quarters of the total quantity. The 
rule is to Nessle^nse the first 50 cubic centimeters of distillate, 
and then to add one-third to the amimonia fovmd. For instance, 
suppose the first 50 cubic centimeters contain 0*02 milli- 
gramme of ammonia, then the total free ammonia is 0*027 
milligramme per half Utre, and of course double that amount 
m one litre. 
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In the instance of the albuminoid ammonia, it is necessary 
to Nesslerise each successive fraction (i.e. 50 cubic centi- 
meters) of distillate, and to add the amounts together in order 
to arrive at the total ' albuminoid ammonia.' Before leaving 
this part of the subject a caution must be given : viz., that 
before trusting to the purity of the materials used in the 
analysis, and before trusting to the completeness of the 
arrangements for the experiments, it is prudent to make either 
an analysis of a water of known quality, or else a blank assay 
on recently distilled and pure water. 

Inasmuch as half a Htre of water is employed for a deter- 
mination of the amount of free and albuminoid ammonia, the 
result must be multipHed by two in order to arrive at the 
yields per litre, or per million parts. The following example 
of the manner in which notes are kept of these analyses in my 
laboratory may possibly be useful. 

Half a litre of sample of water taken for analysis : — 



Free Ammonia . 
Albuminoid Ammonia. 



* 01 miUigrame. 

•035 

•016 

•000 



•06 
Therefore in one litre — ^Free Ammonia 
Albuminoid Ammonia = *10. 



•02. 



The following examples will serve in illustration. 








Parte in a million 






MiUigrifcnmes per Litre. 


Free 


Albuminoid 


Date. 




Ammonia. 


Ammonia. 


1867. 






July 


West Middlesex Company — Thames . 


•01 


•07 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•06 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•06 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•06 


1868. 








July 29 


Do. do. 


•01 


•09 


1872. 








Oct. 3 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


Dec. 3 


Do. do. 


•00 


•10 


1873. 






\ *^^ 


Jan. 2 


Do. do. 


\ -^^ 



\ 
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Parts in 


a million 




, 


Hilligramines perlitK. 


Free 


Albuminoid 


Date 




Ammonia 


Ammonia 


1867. 






July 


Grand Junction Company — Thames . 


•01 


•08 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


1872. 


. 






Oct 8 


Do. do. 


•00 


•07 


Dec. 5 


Do. do. 


•00 


•16 


1867. 








July 


Chelsea Company — Thames 


•01 


•07 


Do. 


Do. do. ... 


•01 


•10 


1872. 








Oct. 5 


Do. do. ... 


•00 


•06 


Dec. 2 


Do. do. ... 


•02 


•13 


1867. 








July 6 


Southwark & Vauxhall Coj — Thames . 


•03 


•16 


July 18 


Do. do. 


•02 


•12 


July 18 


Do. do. 


•01 


•15 


1872. 








Feb. 7 


Do. do. 


•01 


•12 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•09 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•12 


Oct. 2 


Do. do. , 


•06 


•12 


Oct. 12 


Do. do. 


•06 


•13 


Do. 


" Do. do. 


•06 


•12 


Dec. 2 


Do. do. 


•00 


•18 


1867. 








July 19 


Lambeth Company — Thames . 


•02 


•14 


July 20 


Do. do. ... 


•02 


•15 


1872. 








Feb. 7 


Do. do. ... 


•01 


•14 


Oct. 9 


Do. do. . ; . 


•01 


•10 


Dec. 2 


Do. do. ... 


•01 


•16 


1867. 








July 21 


Water from the New Eiver 


•02 


•08 


July 12 


Do. do. 


•01 


•05 


July 20 


Do. do. 


•02 


•05 


Aug. 21 


Do. do. 


•00 


•06 


1868. 








Jan. 25 


Do. do. 


•02 


•09 


Aug. 1 


Do. do. 


•00 


•08 


1872. 








Oct. 2 


Do. do. 


•02 


•08 


Nov. 21 


Do. do. 


•01 


•06 


1867. 








June 18 


East London Company — Eiver Lea 


•03 


•09 


1872. 








Oct. 10 


Do. do. do. 


•01 


•04 


Dec. 4. 


Do. do, do. , - 


•01 


•18 
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• 


Parts in 


a million 






HilligraTnm 


les per Litze. 


Free 


Albuminoid 


Date 




Ammonia 


Ammonia 


1872. 






Feb. 7 


Kent Company 


•01 


•02 


Nov. 20 


Do. do. 


•01 


•02 


1867. 








Aug. la 


Manchbstbb Watbb-Supflt . 


•01 


•06 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


Do. 


Do. do. 


•01 


•07 


1871. 


Chsstbb Watbr-Sufplt 


•01 


•07 


1867. 


• 

Edinbttbgh Watbb-Supply 






Sept. 26 


Swanston .... 


•03 


•10 


Do. 


Crawley .... 


•01 


•08 


Do. 


Colinton .... 


•14 


•08 


Do. 


Comiston .... 


•00 


•03 


Sept 18 


Univepsity tap .... 


•00 


•07 


1867. 








Oct. 3 


Glasgow Wateb (from Loch Katrine) . 


•00 


•08 


1871. 


SCARBOBOTJGH WaTBR-SuPPLT 






Dec. 


From the Pumping Station 
Nfw Watkb-Supplt to Guildford 


•01 


•06 


1872. 


(Surrey) 






Feb. 6 


consisting of deep spring water 


•00 


•01 


1867. 


Water from Cold Harbour, Dobxino 


•01 


•00 


1867. 


Caterbam-Water after the application 








of Clark's softening process . 


•04 


•00 


1868. 


Five Springs in the West of England 






July 23 


No. 1 (containing 26 grs.of solids per gal.) 


•00 


•01 


Do. 


No. 2, with 23 grains . 


•01 


•04 


Do. 


No. 3, with 20 grains . 


•00 


•01 


Do. 


No. 4, with 62 grains . 


•00 


•01 


Do. 


No. 5, with 20 grains . 


•01 


•03 



Three of the Thames Companies which supply London with 
water, supply water .which does not yield more than 0'06 or 
0*07 milligrammes of albuminoid ammonia per litre. This 
they do in summer time, and ordinarily when the river is not 
flooded. Occasionally, however, in winter and in flood-times 
the water supplied by these Companies is not so pure ; owing, 
no doubt, to the capacity of the filtering beds bein^ o'^e^c^aaL&'iL, 

y2 
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Two of the Thames Companies, viz. the Southwark and 
Vaazhall and the Lambeth Companies, supply impure water at 
all seasons ; and instead of *06 or '07 milligrammes per litre, 
supply water yielding on an average about *14 milligrammes 
of albuminoid ammonia per litre. These Companies have had 
defective filters, and indeed have been supplying London with 
■water which is only sHghtly cleaner than the unfiltered 
Thames water drawn from the river at Hampton Court. Ordi- 
narily the water of the New River Company which is supplied 
to London does not give more than '06 or '07 miUigrammes 
of albuminoid ammonia per litre. The water which is brought 
to Manchester, firom the high ground at Woodhead, showed a 
similar result when it was examined. The same thing has 
been noted relative to the waters of Edinburgh, Chester, 
Scarborough, and Derby. 

These remarkable results have led to the assignment of the 
limits * "06 or '07 milligrammes of albuminoid ammonia per 
litre ' as the Hmits which distinguish clean from unclean 
water. No town ought to be served with water which over- 
steps these limit& 
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Tn conclnsion I will give some examples of analysis of waters 
which are not fit to dnnk. 



Date. 

1872. 
Feb. 



1867. 
June 



1867. 
June 



1867. 
1873. 



1873. 



An * Effluent Water ' from sewage . 

Watebs fbom the Thames at London 

Bbidoe, taken at diffeebnt states 

OF the tide 

High tide .... 
Do. . . . 

Do. . . » . 

At two hours flood (after filtration 
through paper) 

Gbeat St. Helen's Pump, London 
Pump in Bishopsgatb Stbeet, London 
Pump in Drapers' Hall, London, 
Pump in Edinburgh . 
Well Water in Wdtosor (contaihing 

60'2 grs. of solids and 6*9 grs. of 

chlorides per gallon) 
Well Water from Eton (containing 

48'5 grs. of solids and 5*6 grs. of 

chlorides per gallon) 



Parte in a million 
Milligrammes per Litre. 



Free 
Ammonia. 



Albuminoid 
Ammonia. 



16-20 



102 
1-02 
1-02 

1-76 

3-75 
7-50 
3-76 
0-21 



1-20 



•00 



0-90 



0-69 
0-66 
0-60 

0-36 

0-18 
0-26 
0-18 
0-29 



0-08 



0-84 
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CHAPTER n. 

▲IB. 

In order to a right understanding of the subject, it will not 
be useless to begin with a general survey of the chemical 
composition of the atmosphere.' 

The atmosphere consists mainly of the two gases, nitrogeB 
and oxygen, which are not combined with one another, but 
only mixed together. The relative proportions of these gases 
are 79*02 volumes of nitrogen, and 20*98 volumes of oxygen. 
This ratio is maintained all the world over, whether we go to 
the top of the mountain, or to the surface of the sea, or down 
into the valley. Hardly is it altered by the greatest activity 
of our busiest and most populous towns, notwithstanding that 
every animal that breathes, and every fire that bums, is using 
up the oxygen of the air. In the air of the streets of Man- 
chester and of the streets of London, there is all but as high 
a proportion of oxygen as in the air off the hill-tops in Scot- 
land. Vide the following table, compiled from Dr. Angus 
Smith's admirable book on " Air and Bain " : — 

SOURCE OF THE AIR. 

Oxygen. 

Percentage 

by volume 

(in dried air) 

Tops of mils (Scotland) ..... 20*98 

North East Sea-shore and open heath (Scotland) 20*999 

Suburb of Manchester in wet weather . 20*98 

Do. do. ... 20*96 

From Marburg (Germany), analysis by Bunsen . . 20*92 

Mean of a great number of specimens of Air from Paris 

(analysis by Regnault) .... 20*96 
Ayere^e composition of the Air in open parts of London 

(by Dr. Angus Smith) .... 20*96 

Average composition of Air in the worst parts of London 

Streets (by Dr. AngviB Smith) . . . 20*857 



Am 



an 



Even in snch places as the tnnnel 6t tiie MetropolitazL 
and in close rooms the fiJl in the oAjg e u is of a tot 
description, as may be judged of from, the following 
made by Dr. Angos Smitk : — 




I OxjIBUI. 

hj wrAxauk 
fia dried sir). 



1869. 
Not. 12 



Do. 
Do. 

Nov. 16 



Tmmel between Gower Street and Eioij^f Ctom 
Statkma: spcdmeiL uken at th* o^ea wiii.- 
dow, fizst-daw carzia^ 10 a.x. 

Do. 7-30 PJL .... 

Tannel, Piaed Street : iparimen taken at tii« 

open windov, oecood elaaa earriage, 10.30 a.M. 

Specimen taken dnzing joomej between Gcrwer 

Street and King's Cnes, fnt*elaia eanriage, 

windows open, 10.15 

Do. 3 pjf. 

Do. 11 pjf. 



Do. 
Do. 

ATeiaga 
Air taken from a sitting-ioom idueh felt doae^ but not 

elceesiyely so . 
From small room with petrolenm lamp 

Do. after six boors 
About backs of houses and closets 
Pit of theatre, 11.30 p.m. . • . 
Gallery of theatre, 10.30 pjf. 



20'«0 
20-7^ 

20^1 



20'«6 
20-70 
20-74 



20'70 

20'S» 
20-^4 
20-83 
20-70 
20-74 
20-63 



From which it is abundantly evident that a lowering of oxygen 
to the extent of only 0*3 per cent, is all that takes place in 
many badly ventilafced places. Now, in itself, this lowering 
of the oxygen is far too trifling to be of influence on the animal 
economy. In mines a £Eir greater depression of the oxygen is 
observed than in the worst ventilated rooms. The worst in- 
stance of air in a mine cited by Dr. Angus Smith, is that in 
which the oxygen fell to 18*27. Even, however, in this ex- 
treme case it is not improbable that the deficiency in oxygen 
is in itself of no biological importance. 

Turning to history, it may possibly not be uninteresting to 
make the observation that the captives in the Black Hole in 
Calcutta did not perish (or even suffer) for lack of oxygen. 
. From the foregoing it will be abundantly plain that the 
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Medical Officer of Health need not trouble himself with 
measurements of oxygen in air, bat that he must look to other 
criteria. 

Next after oxygen in abundance in the atmosphere, comes 
aqneons vaponr. This forms, on an average about one per 
cent, of the volume of the atmosphere, and is by far its most 
variable constituent. It will not, however, occupy our 
attention. 

Leaving the nitrogen, oxygen, and water, which make up 
the great mass of the atmosphere, we now pass on to those 
constituents which exist in the air in minute proportions, but 
which determine the differences between different atmospheres, 
and form the subject of air-analyses for sanitary purposes. 

Next in abundance after aqueous vapour comes the carbonic 
acid, which forms 0*037 volume in 100* volumes of air. In 
point of quantity, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere may be 
likened to the solid residue in water ; and, curiously enough, 
the proportion by volume of carbonic acid in the atmosphere 
is very nearly that of the weight of the solid residue to the 
weight of the London water which yields it. Thus 100,000 
volumes of air contain 37 volumes of carbonic acid, and 
100,000 parts (by weight) of Thames' water, as supplied to 
London, contain 30 parts (by weight) of dissolved solids. 
This parallel may serve to give an idea of the scale on which 
atmospheric impurity actually occurs in nature. The follow- 
ing table (compiled from Dr. Angus Smith's book) shows the 
range of variation actually to be met with in the open air. 

Volume of 

Carbonic Acid 

in 100 

vols, of Air. 

Lake of Geneva (by Saussure) years 1826 to 1829 (mean) '0439 

Chambeisy (by Saussure) years 1826 to 1829 (mean) . -0460 

Munich (by Pettenkofer) mean .... '060 

Suburbs of Manchester (by Angus Smith) year 1 864 (mean) '0369 

Open parts of London (by Angus Smith) mean . . '0301 

Surface of the Thames (by Angus Smith) mean . . *0343 

In thb Streets of London : — 
Cheapside . 
. Do. 



Outside the Exchange 
Newgate Street 
Oxford Street 



•0352 
•0337 
•0398 
•0413 
•0344 
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. 


Yolnme of 
Carbonic Add 
in 100 
vola. of Air. 


Lower Thames Street 


. -0428 


Small Alley, SmitMeld . 


. -0337 


Small Court, Lambeth 


. -0382 


New Cut ..... 


. -0413 


Top of Monimiexit .... 


. -0398 



Showing that the air of London streets is hardly appre- 
ciably richer in carbonic acid than the air of the country. 

Even in close rooms the rise in the carbonic acid is very 
slight, vide the following : — 









Volume of 


Carbonic Add 


in 100 


▼ols. of Air. 


Close Fiaces m Loin>ON : — 


Chancery Court, shut . . . .0^193 


Do. do. 






•203 


Do. open 






•0507 


Do. do. 






•045 


Strand Theatre, gallery, 10 p.m. 






•101 


Surrey Theatre, boxes, 10.3 p.m. 






•111 


Do. do. 12 P.M. 






•218 


Olympic, 11.30 p.m. 






•0817 


Do. 11.55 p.m. 


1 




•1014 


Victoria Theatre, 


• 1 




•126 


Parillion, 10.11 p.m., Whitechapel 




. -152 


City of London Theatre, pit, 11.15 pjff. . 




•252 


Standard Theatre, pit, 11 P.M. . 




•320 


Metropolitan Bailway 




•078 


Do. 


» • 




•338 



It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that in the 
worst of all these instances, the carbonic acid has not risen to 
a dangerous height. It is indeed not improbable that the 
mere rise in the carbonic acid from 0*037 to 0*338 vol., is in 
itself of no consequence whatever ; and it is certain that the 
feeling of closeness is not due to this rise. We are in great 
darkness as to the real cause of foulness of atmosphere. Cer- 
tainly the action of animals on a confined atmosphere fouls 
that atmosphere; apparently too the burning of lamps and 
candles contributes to do so — ^but the fouling is not in virtue 
of the abstraction of oxygen and generation of carbonic acid, 
but is due to something else, which is not yet understood. 
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There is some reason for thinkmg that aTiimals actually poison 
the atmosphere which they breathe, and that lamps and 
candles throw o£P traces of carbonic oxide, or acetyline, or 
other actively poisonous substance. Be this, however, as it 
may, certain it is that the discharge of carbonic acid is the 
concomitant of fouling of the air. It is highly probable that 
the chemist might produce an atmosphere which shall be quite 
salubrious, and yet richer in carbonic acid and poorer in 
oxygen than the air of the Standard Theatre or of the Metro- 
politan tunnel ; but in nature and in daily life we do not meet 
with such air, and we may take slight elevations of the pro- 
portion of carbonic acid as very trustworthy signs of defile- 
ment of the atmosphere. 

As has been said, normal air contains 0*037 per cent, (by 
volume) of carbonic acid. According to Pettenkofer, when 
the proportion of carbonic acid exceeds 0*100 per cent, (by 
volume) the air is too much defiled ; and if such a state of 
things be found in a dwelling-room, it is high time to improve 
the ventilation. 

Methods of measuring the Garhonic Add m the Atmosphere. — 
Carbonic acid is absorbed by caustic alkalis, forming carbon- 
ates, and accordingly when air containing carbonic acid is 
treated with alkali the air is deprived of its carbonic acid. 
This fact is made use of by the chemist in the analysis of 
gases. If a gas containing carbonic acid be measured, then 
submitted to the action of alkali and finally measured after the 
alkali has absorbed the carbonic acid, the volume of the car- 
bonic acid may be found by the difference between the two 
measurements. This method of procedure is in common use 
among chemists who devote themselves to gas-analysis, and is 
valid when the proportion of carbonic acid is considerable. In 
the case of examinations of the atmosphere, it is, however, an 
invalid procedure ; because, the error of observation is larger 
than the quantity to be measured. This may be readily under- 
stood when it is considered that the limit of accuracy in the 
measurement of gas is 0*0002 of the total volume. K then 
100*00 volumes of air be indifferently represented as 100*00 or 
as 100*02, and if this error be made twice over (there are the 
two readings), there must be an experimental error of 0*04 
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per cent, which we have seen a little exceeds the normal 
Yolxune of carbonic acid in the air. Although the j^tility of 
this method of determining the carbonic acid is palpable 
enongh when once pointed out, there is, nevertheless, in 
chemical literature a rather recent example of such a deter- 
mination of the carbonic acid in the air on the Alps b j a very 
well-known chemist. 

Accurate measurements of the carbonic acid are to be made 
by taking advanti^ of the formation of the insoluble car- 
bonate of lime or baryta when lime-water or baryta-water 
is exposed to the air. De Saussure exposed 34 litres of 
air to the action of lime or baryta, and actually weighed 
the insoluble carbonate which was produced. Dalton, and 
after, him Pettenkofer, have slightly modified this proceed- 
ing. Instead of weighing the carbonate, they measure the 
strength of the lime-water or baryta-water ; then they allow 
the absorption of carbonic acid to take place, and thereby a 
certain proportion of the alkali .is neutralised, and finally 
they determine the alkalinity of the partly exhausted lime or 
baryta- water. The difference in the two strengths becomes 
thus the measure of the carbonic acid in the air under exami- 
nation. 

In his excellent book, to which I have so often referred, 
Dr. Angus Smith calls attention to the possibility of effecting 
simplifications in this process. Instead of adopting the plan 
of weighing the carbonate of lime or carbonate of baryta, 
and instead of adopting the differential titration just sketched 
out. Dr. Angus Smith proposes to go by the dejpth of iv/rhidity. 
The plan which he adopts is to ascertain the volume of air 
requisite to produce a given degree of turbidity in a dertain 
vQlume of lime or baryta- water. The smaller the volume of 
air required to produce the effect, the richer the air in car- 
bonic acid. I am inclined to believe that a somewhat different 
modification will be found to be more convenient in practice, 
and propose the following method : — 

A solution of carbonate of soda in water is first made as 
follows : — 4*74 grammes of gently ignited carbonate of soda 
are dissolved in one litre of water, giving a solution of such 
a strength that one cubic centimeter contains exactly one 
cubic centimeter of carbonic acid (=1*97 milligrammes of 
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C O2). A large quantity of baryta- water (strength about 
0*1 per cent.) is prepared. 

If now 100 cubic centimeters of clear baryta-water be 
treated with one cubic centimeter of the standard solution of 
carbonate of soda just described, a certain degree of turbidity 
is produced. If two cubic centimeters of the solution be 
taken, another degree of turbidity is produced, and so 
on. If then a bottle capable of holding 2,000 cubic 
centimeters of air, together with 100 cubic centimeters of 
baryta-water, be filled with the sample of air to be tested, 
there will be a certain depth of turbidity produced on shaking 
up. 

Having got the air to exhaust itself on 100 cubic centi- 
meters of baryta-water, the degree is to be found by com- 
parison with another 100 cubic centimeters of baryta-water 
in which a like turbidity has been induced by means of the 
standard solution of carbonate. Every cubic centimeter of 
soda-solution counts for a cubic centimeter of carbonic acid 
in two litres of the air. A consumption of one cubic centi- 
meter will correspond to 0'06 volumes of carbonic acid per 
cent. Gt)od air should accordingly not take more than one 
cubic centimeter of the soda solution, air which takes two 
cubic centimeters being already bad. 

In order practically to execute this determination, of car- 
bonic acid, the following apparatus is required: — Several 
bottles capable of holding 2,210 cubic centimeters and well 
stoppered. (Failing bottles of exactly the right capacity, 
Winchester quart bottles will answer.) A small pair of 
bellows. Several colourless glass cylinders, marked at 100 
cubic centimeters capacity. The Nesslerising cylinders will 
answer for this purpose. 

A graduated pipette or burette to deliver tenths of a cubic 
centimeter of solution. The standard solution of carbonate 
of soda, and the bar3rta-water, which may be of moderate 
strength. 

The testing is managed thus: — ^Winchester quart bottles 
having been washed clean, are rinsed with distilled water and 
allowed to drain a little. They are then closed with their 
stoppers, and are ready for use. The operator, having pro- 
vided himself vritb. two ot tbxee oi th^se bottles and a small 
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pair of bellows^ enters the room the air of which is to be 
tested. The stopper is then removed from one of the bottles, 
and some air of the room blown through with the bellows, 
and then the stopper is replaced and the bottle carried away 
to be tested. 

The testing is done by pouring into the bottle 100 cubic 
centimeters of clear baryta- water, shaking up for two or three 
minutes, and then pouring out into a cylinder of colourless 
glass and observing the depth of turbidity in various lijg^hts 
and against various backgrounds. The turbidity is to be 
exactly imitated by means of the standard solution of car- 
bonate of soda. In order to imitate the turbidity produced 
by a Winchester quart ftJl of good air, only one cubic centi- 
meter of this solution of carbonate of soda is required. 

K two cubic centimeters, or more than two, are required, 
the air is bad, and the ventilation is defective. In place of 
the first cubic centimeter of solution of carbonate of soda, 
the carbonic acid naturally present in a Winchester quart 
of good average air may be used, and a little practice and 
intelligence will suggest the necessary precautions. 

In addition to carbonic acid, air contains ammonia and or- 
ganic nitrogenous matter in minute quantity ; and bad air has 
been shown to contain more of these than good air. Dr. 
Angus Smith's book may be referred to for further particulars 
relating to them. At present, however, I should recommend 
the medical ofi&cer to confine his attention to the carbonic acid. 
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CHAPTER m. 

MILK, BUTTER, AND CHEESE. ' 

Mile is a solution of milk-sugar, caseine, and certain mineral 
salts in water. It contains also, fat, partly in solution, but 
mainly in the form of globules. The fat has been said to be 
coated with some kind of membrane, being, at any rate, pro- 
tected to a great extent, &om the action of etber. 

For the purposes of this book, we shall confine ourselves to 
cows' milk, which is tiie only kind of milk which has any 
commercial importance in this country. 

The first point to be brought out, is the great constancy of 
the composition of the milk of well-fed cows. According to 
the observations of Miiller and Eisenstiick, wbich were carried 
out for the Agricultural Society of Sweden, the milk of a herd 
of cows (fifteen cows of different breeds) contained on average 
J 2*8 per cent, of solids, and never once, during an entire year, 
contained less than 11*5 per cent, of solids. The highest per- 
centage of solids observed on any day throughout the year was 
14*08. My own observations are completely in accord with 
the Swedish results ; and it may be accepted as a well-estab- 
lished fact, that cows' milk does not contain less than 11*5 iper 
cent of solids^ and seldom less than 12 per cent, of solids. The 
average composition of cows' milk, I take to be 12*5 parts of 
solids, and 87*5 parts of water. According to an analysis of 
my own, good country milk contains : — 



Water . 


. 87-66 


Fat ..... 


. 307 


Caseine ..... 


. 4*04 


Milk-Sugar .... 


. 4-63 


Ash 


. 0-71 




100-00 
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By dint of staU-feeding, healthy cows may be made to give 
richer milk, and in a specimen of such milk. I found, solids, 
14*07 parts, and water, 85 '93 parts. 



Water 

Fat 

Caseine 

Milk-Sugar 

Ash 



85*93 
400 
5-02 
4*31 
074 
100-00 



The analysis of milk may be conveniently made in the fol- 
lowing manner ; — five grammes of milk (well stirred up, so as 
to get a feir proportion of cream) is weighed out and evapo- 
rated to dryness in a small and shallow platinum dish, heated 
in an appropriate water bath. From numerous experiments 
I find that there is no difficulty in taking the solid residue in 
milk with great accuracy. The heating at 212^ Fah. must be 
maintained for three hours ; and, that having been done, the 
residue will be found to be quite constant. I give four deter- 
minations of the residue in the same sample of milk, in order 
to show the degree of constancy which is easily attainable in 
work of this description. 

Grammes 
of Milk. 

. 4-969 

. 5-0105 

. 5-007 



Analysis I. 
Do. n. 
Do. ni. 



Do. rv. 



50145 





Grammes 
of Solids. 


Peroentage 
ofSoUds. 


gave 


0-616 OP 


12-40 


do. 


0*6255 or 


12-48 


do. 


0-628 OP 


12-44 


do. 


0-626 OP 


12-48 


mixi 


nsr milk with sand ( 



with oxide of copper as a certain gentleman once proposed), 
in order to obtain the solid residue. According to my ex- 
perience, such admixtures are not required ; and certainly they 
are sources of error and uncertainty. It is, however, desirable 
that the analyst should be warned against operating on too 
large a quantity of milk. 

In order to obtain the mineral matter in milk (the ash as it 
is termed), the solid residue is carefully ignited and weighed. 
The results are, as given above, and very constant. For the 
fiat, a solid residue is exhausted with boiling ether, having 
been first just moistened with alcohol. The filtered ethereal 
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solatioii of the fat is then evaporated in the water-bath and 
weighed. 

For the milk-sngar, a solid residue &om which the fat has 
been extracted, and which has been moistened with alcohol, is 
boiled with water, and the resulting solution filtered, and the 
filtrate evaporated to dryness in the water-bath and weighed. 

It must, however, not be forgotten that the common salt con- 
tained in milk will dissolve in the water, and that either it must 
be allowed for, or else the milk-sugar must be burnt, and the 
weight of the salt subtracted from the total weight of sugar- 
salt. Having, as above described, obtained the percentage of 
water (which is the difference between 100 and the percent- 
age of solids), also the percentage of fat, milk-sugar, and ash, 
the percentage of caseine may be found by difference. A direct 
determination of caseine may also be made as follows: — a 
known weight of milk (and for this purpose some twenty or 
thirty grammes of milk may be taken) is rendered slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, filtered, and the precipitated 
caseine washed very thoroughly with water. It is next washed 
with alcohol, and then washed with ether, in order to dissolve 
out the fat. A caution should here be given, relative to the 
washing with ether. The caseine must be got off the filter, 
and actually boiled with the ether, otherwise the removal of 
the fat will not be complete. It will be observed that so long 
as the caseine contains fat it will stick to the filter-paper, but 
that when the fat is removed, the caseine may very readily 
leave the filter-paper. As will, however, be perceived, the 
direct determination of caseine is not a very easy operation. 
Although precipitated by means of an acid, which might be 
expected to retain the phosphate of lime in solution, never- 
theless, experiment shows that the caseine is accompanied by 
the phosphate of lime, and that a burning of the caseine id 
necessary, in order that the weight of this phosphate of limo 
may be ascertained and subtracted. 

Another method of determining the percentage of caseine 
is by means of ' the ammonia process,' or else by means of an 
elementary nitrogen-determination. 

Milk is diluted with 99 times its weight (or volume) of 
water, and the dilute milk is then distilled with alkaline so- 
lution of permanganate of potash, whereby every one part 
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of caseine yields 0*065 parts of ammonia, which is determined 
by the Nessler test (vide chapter on water analysis). 

The percentage of ammonia obtained by this process for 
milk is 0*26. It is convenient to operate on 50 to 100 milli- 
grammes of milk by this process. (This is 5 to 10 cubic 
centimeters of diluted milk.) 

Ad/uUerations and Sophistications of MUTc, — There are two 
forms of wrong-doing in the milk trade, viz., the skimming 
of milk, either wholly or partially, and the diluting of milk 
with water. From an examination of more than a thousand 
samples of London milk, I conclude that not 10 per cent, 
of the milk sold in the metropolis is genuine ; that is to say, 
neither skimmed nor watered. This was especially and 
strikingly manifested in the course of an investigation of the 
ynilTr supplied to workhouses and hospitals. The method of 
detecting fraud of this description is based upon a deter- 
mination of the total solids and also of the fat. Possibly I 
cannot do better than reproduce part of a paper published by 
me a short time ago, wherein this subject is fiilly discussed. 

If we consider the changes in composition which the ad- 
dition of water to milk will produce, it will be apparent that 
it must diminish the proportion of solids in the milk, whilst 
the effect of skimming is to diminish the proportion of fat, 
and to leave the proportion of ' solids not fat * unaltered, 
or indeed, strictly speaking, to make a very trifling increase 
in the proportion of the ' solids not fat.' 

Treating the question quite rigidly, which I believe is the 
proper way of dealing with it, we arrive at the following : — 

Prohlem I. — Given the percentage of * solids not fat ' (=a), 
in a specimen of sophisticated milk (i.e., milk either watered 
or skinmied, or both), — required the number of grammes of 
genuine milk which was employed to form 100 grammes 
of it. 

Answer, — Multiply the percentage of * solids not fat ' by 
100 and divide by 9*3. Or— 

100^ 
9-3 

Prohl&m n. — Griven the percentage of * solids not fat * (=a), 
also the percentage of fat (=&) in a specimen of sophisticated 
inilk, — required the number of grammes of fat which have 

z 
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been removed bj skimming from the genuine milk which waa 
employed to form 100 grammes of it. 

3*2 

Answer, — oTq^^^* 

In translating fat into cream, the role is that a removal 
of 0*2 gramme of fat equals a removal of 1*0 gramme of 
cream. This rule is directly founded on experiment. I do 
not, however, claim a high degree of accuracy for the m.easure- 
ment of the cream. 

Finally, a slight refinement may be noticed. If a specimen 
of sophisticated milk have been produced by both skimming 
and watering, it will be obvious, on consideration, that the 
extraneous water employed. in manufacturing 100 grammes of 
it is equal to the difference between 100 and the quantity of 
genuine milk employed to make 100 grammes of sophisticated 
milk, together with a quantity of water equal to the fat re- 
moved by skimming. 

100 3*2 
Extraneous water = 100-;—. a+ ;r-^ or-t. 

9*3 9-3 

=100^122±i? a-6. 

An investigation of the different milks supplied to the 
different London Unions (which was made by me for the 
Government, at Mr. Bowsell's instance, last year, and which 
is published in Mr. Rowsell's 'Report on the System of 
Supply of Provisions for the Workhouses of the Metropolis ' ) 
will ftirnish an illustration of this method of interpreting the 
results of milk-analysis. 

In column 1 is given the designation of the sample, viz., the 
name of the Union which furnished it, and the number of 
the sample. 

In column 2 is given the number of grammes of * solids not 
fat ' contained by 100 grammes of the sample. 

In column 3, the fat. 

In column 4, the number of grammes of genuine milk 
which was employed in making the 100 grammes of sample 
(calculated). 

In column 5, the number of grammes of fat removed by 
skimming from 100 grammes of sample (calculated). 

In column 6, the number of grammes of cream which had 
been skimmed off 100 grammea of B&mple (calculated). 
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IncoInmD 7 is ^ven the number of grammes of extra water 
which had been pat into 100 grammes of sample (calculattil). 
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lAMFU or UILK. 






1 


i i 






i 




1 








1 


^ 


3 




Si 


'•-.% 






1- 




PJ 


1 


f:' 






■B 




% 


^«- 


\it 






j_ 




1 


i 


i 


U 










1 




u s. 


BethnalG««n(St. Matthew)! 


9'04 


1-22 


97-2 


189 


a-4a 


47 




II. 


4-38 


2'08 


471 


-067 


-2-8fl 


63-3 




. I. 


8-37 


114 


QUO 


1 74 


870 


117 




. II. 


8'94 


096 


961 


2-12 


lO-BII 




ChfllBm{SLLuke)... 


. I. 


9-36 


2'24 


100'6 


0-98 


490 






.. II. 


7-48 


2-88 


8U'4 


-0-28 


-1-40 


i9'a 


FiilhUi Union '.'.'. 


.. I. 


9-09 


I '62 


B7'8 


1-61 


8 '1)6 


3-8 




.. II. 


9-30 


1'80 


1000 


1-40 


700 


1-4 


St. Geofge'sDnion... 


. I. 


B-S2 


2'44 


102'6 


0-84 


4-20 


-1-8 




.. II. 


8-08 


282 


97'ti 


0-31 


166 


27 


St. George- in -the-Eost 


. I. 


855 


2-32 


70-fi 


-O-Ofl 


-0'30 


29-6 




.. II. 


6-92 


1-3I> 


63-7 


074 


370 


37-0 


SLOiIes-!o-lhe-FieldB& 


}n: 


9-13 




982 


1'06 


8-26 




St. G«irge, BldtiiBsbury 


7'17 


1-96 


77-1 


O'Sl 


2'BS 


23-4 


Greenwich Union ... 


. I. 


6'80 


2-32 


71'0 


-O'Ofi 


-0-26 


200 




. II. 




1-98 


68-6 


0-21 


I'Oa 


■iva 


Hackney Union ... 


. I. 


909 


3'flO 


97 '8 


-0'47 


-2'8ft 


17 




. II. 


7'40 


2-54 


796 


00 


000 


20-1 




. I. 


8-44 


1-60 


907 


140 


7-0O 


107 




. 11. 


774 




83-3 


-0'34 


-170 


lU-4 


Holbom Union " ... 


. 1. 


8-27 


1-84 


890 


101 


606 


12'0 




. II. 


7-84 


2'40 




0'23 


MS 


IHl 


iBlingtin (St. Mary')" 


. I. 


770 


0-92 


82-8 


1-73 


8(1S 


18-0 




. n. 


706 


1-45 


769 


0-98 


490 


26' 1 


KenMngton.CSt.\... 
Mary Abbott) /.„ 


. I. 


8-04 


O'SU 


SS'O 


2-17 


10-86 


10-2 


. 11. 


808 


1'28 


85.4 


0-83 


416 


36-4 


lambetb (St. Maiy) 


. I. 


8-64 


1-66 


70'4 


089 


346 


3U'3 




. II. 


7-08 


1-22 


761 


1'22 


aio 


26-1 


Lemsham Union ... 


. I. 


6-42 


096 


58-3 


0-90 


480 


436 




. II. 


S'SS 


1'30 


64-0 


076 


3-7S 


30-7 


.London (City of) UnioD 


. I. 


8-84 


2-82 


95-1 


022 


MO 


6'1 




. II. 


e'28 


110 


67-3 


106 


6-2fi 


34'0 


St. M^UboDB ... 


. I. 


7-84 


lU 


84-3 


156 


7-80 


17'3 


. II. 


9'44 


3-06 


101-6 


019 


0-95 


-1-3 


Mile-End Old Town" 


. I. 


9-55 


1-96 


102-7 


1-32 


6-60 






. II. 


8-70 


I'SO 


93-6 


1-19 


6-95 


7-6 


St. Olave's Union ... 


. I. 


7-17 


I'Sa 


771 


O'Sl 


3-05 


23-6 




. n. 


7-70 


i-8a 


82'8 


079 


3-96 


18-0 l^ 
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BUDLK OF Miu. 


CAICOUTED. 






i 
1 

•3 


1 


i 
1 . 

Is's 


1 

k 


1 
1 
1 

•s 


w 






1 




1 


l_ 


1 


It 


Paddington 


I 


7-22 


I 44 


777 


104 


5-20 


33-3 




Z ii. 


eo6 


■2']a 




-0-07 


-0'35 


34-7 


St. PancHis 


... 1. 


7-22 


i-ia 


77-7 


187 


fi'So 


23-7 




... n. 


4-94 


1-64 


83-1 


0-09 


0-45 


470 


PaplocDoioa 


... I. 


7-40 


(1-78 


79-6 




8-9.5 


22-2 




... 11. 


6-99 




84' 1 


1'06 


5-30 


37-0 


St-SaTJour'aUDion.. 


... L 


6'6S 


210 


Tl-5 


019 


0-95 


287 




... ir. 


6-30 


1'90 


67-7 


0-27 


1-36 


32-6 




9'99 


1-48 


107-4 


l'9fi 


9'80 


-5-4 




II. 


9U 


2-39 


101-5 


0-89 


4-45 


-0-6 


Stopnoj 




498 


0'78 




0-93 


4-65 


47-3 




... II. 


5-09 


0'68 


54-7 


M7 


5-86 


46-5 


Strand UdIoh 


... I. 


9-fiO 


1-6* 


102'8 


1-66 


6'25 


-1-3 




... II. 


i)-lfl 


2-46 


08-5 


0-6fi 


3-45 


2'2 


WandBworth and"! 
Clapham Union/ 


... L 


9-78 


1-60 


94-5 


1-62 


7'60 


7-0 


,.. II, 


8-66 


2'86 


931 


0'12 


0'60 


7-0 


WhilecUpal Union 


... I. 


fiS'2 


U-6B 


Bn-4 


0-25 


1-25 


39'a 




... II. 


";' 


1-rio 


fi.V2 


0-19 


0-95 1 35-0 



Inaemuch as I have Bnbmitted the analysea of these work- 
house milks to severe and elaborate treatment, it is right that 
some pariicalars ahonldbe recorded concerning the maimer in 
irhich they were condncted. The ash of each milk was deter- 
mined, and in no instance was it esceasiTc in amotint, showing 
that no mineral had been, need to adulterate the milk. For 
organic adulteration I made no elaborate analysis ; bnt no 
indication of such adalteration presented itself in the conrse 
of the examination; furthermore, I should add that I have 
never yet met with a case of adulteration of milk with organic 
substances, and believe it to be of very rare occarrence- 

The solid residue dry at 100° C. was taken with great. — 
DJid I believe unprecedented — accuracy. I have made a stndy 
of the taking of milk -residues, and set down the average 
experimental error iu the solid residue as not more than 0-02 
per cent. The solid residues were taken twice over, and the 
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mean of the two closely-agreeing determinations was employed 
in the construction of the table. 

The fiats were taken with great care, but they do not 
pretend to so high a degree of accuracy as the total solids. It 
is hardly necessary to add that the numbers (designated as a) 
in the column headed * Grammes of Solids not Fat * were 
obtained by subtracting the quantity of fat (=2>) from the 
quantity of total solids dry at 100° C. 

The calculation of the quantities of genuine milk employed 
in making 100 grammes of the samples is based on the assump- 
tion, which I believe to be warranted, that milk is tolerably 
xmifonn in strength, consisting of 9*3 parts * solids not fat,' 
3*2 parts of fat, and 87*5 parts of water. This is the composi- 
tion of country-fed milk. There is, however, an exceptionally 
rich milk given by highly stall-fed cows in town. This milk 
contains 10 '0 parts of ' solids not fat,' 4*0 parts of fat, and 
86*0 per cent, of water ; but it is comparatively rare. 

If, in any instances in the above table, this rich stall-fed 
town milk have been employed instead of average country 
milk, then the real amount of watering and skimming in those 
instances is a little higher than the table exhibits. In the table 
there are seven examples of more than 100 grammes of 
genuine milk being used in making 100 grammes of the 
sample. Of these one appears to be an example of this town- 
fed milk, the rest not being sufficiently above 100 to call for 
such a supposition. The example to which I refer is the 
Shoreditch milk, which on the first occasion yielded 9*99 per 
cent, of ' solids not fat,' which is a very close approximation 
to the ' sohds not fat ' in 100 parts of town-fed milk. 

When a exceeds 100 a minus-quantity will correspond to it 
in column 7, unless the slight correction for fat obliterate the 
minus-quantity of water. On calculating for town-fed instead 
of for country-fed milk, the minus-quantities in column 7 will 
disappear in every instance. The calculation for town-fed milk 
instead of for country-fed milk, as in the table, is simple, viz., 
substitute 10a for 

— -- a ; substitute 0*4 a for t-— a 
9-3 9-3 

The occurrence of minus-quantities in the column head.e.d 

* Fat Bemored ' requires a word of expleiiiaAivoTi. ^\kfe%^TEixK»a»- 
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quantities have a real and substantial meaning. They are the 
quantities of fat which have been the reverse of removed,— 
that is to say, which have been added to the milk. Whenever 
one of these minus-quantities occurs in the * Fat Removed ' 
column, one of three things has happened: — either the minus- 
quantity is within the limits of experimental error, as is the 
case with three of them (viz., -0-06, -0*05, and -0*07), or the 
milk was town milk, or the milk had through imperfect 
mixing received an undue share of the cream. There are only 
four cases of the kind in the table, viz., -0*67, -0*28, -0*47, 
and -0-34.— 0/iemicaZ News, 18th Oct., 1872. 

It used to be the fashion to attempt to distinguish between 
genuine milk and watered milk by the specific gravity. Milk 
has a specific gravity of 1*029 ; but rich milk is lighter, and if 
specific gravity alone were depended upon it might be mis- 
taken for watered milk. There is a still further source of 
uncertainty in the circumstance that by skimming the specific 
gravity is raised, whilst by watering it is lowered, and that 
therefore, by alternately skimming and watering the original 
specific gravity may be restored. The notion that such cases 
may be dealt with by supplementing the determination of 
specific gravity by a reading of the amount of cream is illusory, 
inasmuch as there is a more perfect rising of cream from 
watered than unwatered milk. I believe one of the soundest 
pieces of advice which can be given to those who are engaged 
in the testing of milk is to abandon the use of the lactometer. 

Besides skimming and watering there appears to be veiy 
little adulteration in the milk-trade. 

I have specially sought for mineral adulteration (such as 
chalk and salt) in more than a hundred instances, and in 
every case had positive proof that no mineral adulteration had 
been practised. Nothing is easier that to ascertain whether 
or not milk has been adulterated in this manner. All that 
has to be done is to take the ash, and if this be not excessive 
then there can be no mineral adulteration. 

I have never met with a case of organic adulteration of milk, 
and do not believe that they are common. When anything of 
the sort is suspected it is to be dealt with by making a com- 
plete analysis of the sample in the manner described above. 

Sutter, — This is the iat o^ tdS)^!^^ '^NVv2ti^ ^^ T^Rfc^Wrdly he 
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« 

said, is extracted either &om cream or from milk hx amechanu 
cal process. Mr. Way has found in ordinary butter — in ita 
ordinary condition, as actually employed — 

Oaseine ....... 3*44 

Water uid a little Salt ..... 14 $3 



100 iH» 



I have found in good fresh butter — 







A. 


K 


Fat . , ♦ , 


ft 


, 8'J-7 


8:M 


Salt .... 


• 


. M 


18 


Water and trace of oiganic matter 


• 


. 16-2 


161 






1000 


1000 



A was a sample of Devonshire fresh butter; B was a 
sample of Normandy butter. There ought to l>e 82 to SS j^r 
cent, of real butter.&t in genuine butter. 

Butter is a very dear and valuable article, costing from ond 
to two shillings per pound. Manifestly, therefore, there i« a 
temptation to make a partial substitution of water or salt and 
water for butter-fat. In a variety of butter which is in the 
market under the name of Bosch, I found — 

Fat . . . . . . • . 69-4 

Salt ....... S"S 

Water and trace of organic matter . . , 5?7 ** 

hK»'0 

In another sort of butter known as Hamboro* re-paoka I 
found — 

Fat ....... 62-8 

Salt ....... 7*6 

Water, &c. . . . . . . . 29-7 

100-0 

In an investigation of the butters supplied to the workhouses 
of the metropolis, which I was instructed by Mr. Rowsell to 
make for the Govertiment, I found abundant examples of this 
description of practice. 

The examination of butter is carried ou thus : — ^A quantity 
— one or two grammes — ^is weighed out \T\to %i^)D»!^Qi^ ^ 
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dish and dried in the water-bath at 100° C, until it ceases 
to lose in weight. The loss in weight is the water contained 
in the sample of butter. The dry residue may next be burnt 
over the lamp, and the residual ash (which is salt) weighed. 
Another portion of butter (say five grammes) should be 
weighed out, partially dried at 100° C, and then treated 
with ether ; the ethereal solution of the fat filtered, and the 
filtrate carefully evaporated to dryness in the water-bath and 
weighed. This gives the percentage of fat. K, now, the per- 
centage of water, ash (or salt) and fat be added together, 
and the sum be subtracted from 100, the difference is the per- 
centage of * organic matter not fat ' in the butter. This, in 
unsophisticated butter, is always very small. Even in bad 
butters it is rarely high — and, indeed, among a great number 
of bad batters 1 did not find a single instance of high ' solids 
not fat,* Should a case in point be encountered by the Pubhc 
Analyst he will do well to test for starch, by means of solution 
of iodine ; for one of the alleged frauds in the butter trade is 
said to be the putting mashed potatoes into the butter. 
Gelatine, also, is alleged. This will, of course, be recognised 
as a nitrogenous substance, and by gelatinising with water, 
and by the formation of the well-known precipitate with 
infusion of gallnuts. Granting, then, that the sample of butter 
contain not too much water — not too much ash — not too much 
' organic matter not fat ' — is it necessarily genuine butter ? 
No, it may be partly butter-fat and partly extraneous fat. 
Butter-fat is nxjt one chemical compound but a mixture of 
coDjpounds. It contains a number of the ethers of glycerine, 
including some of the commonest and most widely difiused 
descriptions of fat. It contains stearin (stearate of glycerine 
C3H5O3 (Ci9H350)3. It contains olein and palmitin which 
are likewise well-known ethers of glycerine. In addition to 
these there are a variety of other fats in butter, such as, for 
instance, butyrate of glycerine. 

Although, doubtless, if a chemist were to take the trouble 
to investigate butter with that especial object he could hardly 
fail to come upon good tests to distinguish between a genuine 
butter-fat and a spurious one, there is at present no known 
method of doing so. 

Butter, as is well-kno"N<m, ixxae^ «to\>\i\^\.^TEi:^TafcaxQ!a a little 
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higher than the average atmospheric temperature in this 
coantry. A sample of fat, purporting to be batter, must not 
be too hard to melt, otherwise some such fat as tallow may be 
suspected; neither must it be too easily melted. Genuine 
butter is moreover dissolved by 28 parts of boiling alcohol, of 
a specific gravity of 0*82. 

Butter is apt to become rancid, — a change consisting in the 
decomposition of traces of its fats into fatty acid and gly- 
cerine. Bancidity may be, to some extent, abated by- the 
employment of a little alkali ; and by the short application of 
a high temperature to the butter. During the siege of Paris, 
the practice of heating butter and other fats for the purpose 
of sweetening them is said to have been largely in vogue. 

CHEESE. 

This substance consists of caseine and fat in variable pro- 
portions ; also of water (and by no means little of it) and of 
mineral matter, mainly phosphate of lime. There is very 
great diversiiy in the composition of different cheeses, as the 
following analyses by Payen show : — 









Febcentaobs. 


Cheshire Cheese 


Water. 


Fat. 


Nitrogen. 


ARh. 


30-4 


26-4 


6-6 


4-8 


Brie 






640 


241 


2-4 


6-6 


Neufch&tel 






61-9 


18-7 


2-3 


4-2 


Marolles 






401 


28-7 


3-7 


60 


Eoquefort 






26-6 


32-3 


61 


4-4 


Holland . 






41-4 


26-1 


41 


6-2 


•Grayeres 






320 


.28-4 


6-4 


4-8 


Farmesano 






30-3 


21-7 


6-6 


71 



As is well known, cheese is coloured with annatto, which is 
a vegetable colouring matter. In Accum's book, a curious 
instance is related of alleged poisoning with oxide of lead, 
which was said to have been used to adulterate the vermilion 
which was said to have been employed to adulterate the 
annatto used to colour a Gloucester cheese. The instance is 
rather doubtful. It may be noted, in passing, that cheese- 
rind is to be looked upon with suspicioii. 1 laajsi^ Ti<J5^3cKa% Ka 
add concerning the actual adulteratioii oi 0[ifi.^'^^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

FLOUE AND BREAD. 

Fine wheaten flour contains — 



"Water ...... 


. 16-5 


Ash ...... 


. 0-74 


Fat ...... 


. 1-2 


Sugar, Ghim, and Dextrin . . . . 


. 3-3 


Albuminons matters (Glnten, &c.) 


. 12-0 


St-arch . . . 


. 66-3 




1000 » 



The water is determined by weighing out some flour in a 
platinum dish, and exposing it to a temperature of 130° C, 
until it ceases to lose in weight. In a sample of fine flour 
(price 2^ pence per lb.) I found 16*6 percent, of water. In a 
sample of ' seconds * flour (price 2^ pence per lb.) I found 15' 7 
per cent, of water. In other samples of flour, drying, however, 
at a lower temperature, viz., 110° C. and 116*6, 1 have ob- 
tained 14*0 per cent, and 14*4 per cent, of water. 

The Ash, which is a most important datum in the chemical 
examination of flour, is obtained by igniting a weighed quantity 
of the flour in a platinum crucible, and subsequently weighing 
the residue, which persistently refases to bum away. About 
one gramme of flour is a convenient quantity to take for a 
determination of ash. At first, at the commencement of the 
ignition, the flour bums rapidly, but soon forms a hard coke, 
which bums slowly. On continuing the application of a red 
heat, with free access of air, and stirring with a platinum 
wire, the coke will bum completely away and leave an ash 
which seems to shrink up almost to nothing, and which is very 

* I quote an analysis made recently in my own laboratory, and giving 
results in accordance with BtandsLid &u\)[io^\.\«%. 
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constant in amount. In three different samples of fine flonr 
I found respectively 0'73, 0*76, and 0*74 per cent, of ash. 
In a specimen of ' seconds ' flour I found 0*82 per cent, of 
ash. 

The chemical composition of the ash of flour is mainly phos- 
phate of potash, phosphate of ma^esia, and phosphate of 
lime. Of these three the first mentioned forms considerably 
more than half of the entire ash, and next in abundance comes 
the phosphate of magnesia. 

K it be required to find out whether or not plaster of Paris 
has been used to adulterate a sample of flour, a determination 
of ash may be resorted to. With the object of testing the 
working of this method I adulterated a sample of flour with 
about 6 per cent, of plaster of Paris, and then determined the 
ash. The result was striking and satisfactory. The only 
caution to be given is not to mistake the coke yielded by flour 
in common with most organic nitrogenous substances, for the 
ash. Re-ignition will diminish the coke, but not a genuine 
ash. If, therefore, a sample of fine wheaten flour yield sensibly 
more than 0*7 or 0*8 per cent, of residue, which does not bum 
away on repeated ignition, there must be something wrong 
with the flour. Every case of replacement of flour by a mineral 
material cheaper than flour would be most satisfactorily dealt 
with by the incineration test. /We have next to consider an 
adulteration to which much attention has been directed, viz., 
the adulteration of flour and bread with alum. In order to 
understand the nature of this peculiar case, it is necessary to 
remark that neither miller nor baker puts alum into flour or 
bread on account of the difference in cost between alum and 
flour. Flour or bread to which enough alum had been added 
to render the replacement of flour by alum financially success- 
ful would be absolutely unsaleable. >^What the miller or baker 
really does is to mix a very minute proportion of alum with 
the flour in order to improve the quaHty of the bread ; in 
order to enable inferior flour to make fairly good bread. This 
practice is at least fifty years old. According to Accum, 
whose book on 'Culinary Poisons' was published in 1822, 
i^he proportion of alum employed is about one or two parts of 
alum in a thousand parts of flour. This is apparent from the 
following quotations : — * From three to four ounces to a* «»ak. 
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of flour, weighing 240 pounds,' and ' Five bushels of flour * 
(i.e., 240 pounds) ' eight ounces of alum, four pounds of salt, 
half a gallon of jeast, mixed with about three gallons of water.' 

Inasmuch as crystals of alum contain nearly half their 
weight of water, and inasmuch as a pound of flour makes 
more than a pound of bread (by reason of the higher percentage 
of water in bread than in flour) the actual proportion of dry 
alum in bread must be considerably lower than one part in a 
thousand pounds of bread.^ The question may, therefore, be 
very fairly raised whether the use of alum in bread-making be 
really detrimental to health. Is it injurious to take from two 
to four grains of sulphate of alumina daily ? 

Whatever the answer may be which is returned to this 
question, it is, in the meantime, necessary that the public 
analyst should be placed in a position to say decisively 
whether or not a given specimen of flour or bread be 
aluminised. 

This is possible, but by no means easy ; and here I would 
record my opinion, that in this country at any rate, chemists 
have often failed to find alum when present in bread, and 
succeeded in finding it when originally absent. 

Alum is missed partly owing to the minuteness of the 
quantity which is present. Alum is found in its absence when 
the phosphate of magnesia and phosphate of lime of bread-ash, 
or when the alumina or silica in the reagents, are mistaken for 
alumina originally existing in the bread. 

The first point to be regarded in testing flour for alum is to 
operate on a sufficient quantity of the material. One gramme 
is far too little. 100 grammes is the right quantity. This is 
to be incinerated in a platinum dish, and the resulting ash 
treated with 0*5 cubic cents of oil of vitriol (or one gramme 
of oil of vitriol). The acid mass is heated till ^mes of sul- 
phuric acid escape, and then let cool, diluted with water, and 
filtered. To the filtrate one and a-half grammes of pure solid 
potash are added; when this has dissolved, the liquid iis 
filtered, and the filtrate mixed with about one and a-half 
grammes of chloride of ammonium and boiled. The formation 
of a white gelatinous precipitate indicates alumina. 

The pure potash may be potash prepared by solution in 
alcohol. Instead of caustic po\ak&^, eaxvsNAa ^Q^^^xe^^s^d by 
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dissolyiiig a little metallic sodium in water (which must be 
done with care) may be used. 

The operator onght to make a blank testing of the reagents 
before trusting to them. The aluminous precipitate obtained 
in the manner described is phosphate of alumina. The remark 
need hardly be made that the same course is to be followed 
whether floxir or bread is to be tested for alum ; only double 
the quantity of tread (viz., 200 grammes) should be employed. 

Copper in Flour and Bread, — The detection of this metal is 
very easy and very delicate. A quantity of the flour or bread 
is incinerated, and the ash boiled with a few drops of strong 
sulphuric acid and then diluted with water. Into the solution, 
which is contained in a platinum crucible, a piece of iron or 
zinc is placed ; whereupon the copper (if there be any) will be 
deposited on the surface of the platinum crucible. The test 
is very delicate, and one part of sulphate of copper may be 
readily detected in ten thousand of bread. 

The Fat in flour is yellow in colour and solid at ordinary 
temperatures, but fdsing to a clear bright oil when heated 
somewhat. It is totally soluble in alcohol of 95 per cent. ; 
soluble also, as a matter of course, in ether. As given above, 
there is 1*2 per cent, of fat in fine wheaten flour. According 
to som& analyses quoted in Watts' s Dictionary of Chemistry, 
oats and maize contain much more fat than wheat, viz., some 
6 per cent. ; whilst rice is very poor in fat, viz., 0*1 or 0*2 per 
cent. The fact of this deficiency in rice may possibly be 
available as an analytical distinction. 

Sugary Own, a/nd Bexirm, — ^When flour is stirred up with 
cold water, it undergoes a considerable alteration in appear- 
ance. The major part of the albupiinous constituents (viz., 
the gluten) does not dissolve in the water, but absorbs water, 
becoming gluey ; whilst a small proportion of the albuminous 
matter, viz.; the vegetable albumen, ehters into complete so- 
lution. The starch does not dissolve, but is mechanically 
separable fipom the gluten. The sugar, gum, and dextrin, 
and also the phosphate of potash, dissolve. In a cold water 
extract of flour there is accordingly — 

Grammes. 
Sugar, Gum, and Dextrin ..... 3*33 

Vegetable Albumen ..... 0*92 

Phosphate of Potash . . . . . 0^ 
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The numbers are the numbers of grammes of the re- 
spective matters yielded by one hundred grammes of fine 
floxir in an experiment recently made in my laboratory. 

The analytical characters presented by the cold water ex- 
tract of flour are that it coagulates on boiling (owing to the 
presence of the vegetable albumen), and that it reduces oxide 
of copper to sub-oxide, owing to the presence of the sugar 
and dextrin. Evaporated down to dryness, it leaves an or- 
ganic residue, which bums with the well-known burnt-bread 
smell and leaves an ash. The determination of the amount 
of sugar, gum, and dextrin in flour is of considerable im- 
portance, inasmuch as unsoundness in flour is marked by an 
increase in the proportion of these matters. This determi- 
nation may be made very simply as follows : — 

100 grammes of flour is well stirred up with water, and 
diluted with water (being also thoroughly mixed), until it 
occupies exactly 500 cubic centimeters. It is then thrown 
upon a filter, and 60 cubic centimeters of the filtrate are 
taken and evaporated down to dryness in the water bath. 
This 50 cubic centimeters will, of course, contain one- tenth of 
the total quantity which the 100 grammes of flour yields. 
The weight of the residue, dry at 100° C, should not exceed 
0*469 grammes, whereof 0*092 grammes are vegetable albumen 
and 0*044 grammes are ash. 

The Alhtrnmious matters in flour consist of a number of 
distinct chemical substances. First, there is vegetable 
albumen, which, as already mentioned, dissolves in cold 
water, and is therefore found in the cold water extract. 
This substance is very like animal albumen (possibly being 
identical with-it). Its cold- watery solution coagulates on 
being warmed. Boiled with alkaline solution of perman- 
ganate of potash, it yields ammonia ; and indeed the readiest 
way of ascertaining how much of it is present in the aqueous 
solution is by distilling with alkaline permanganate, and esti- 
mating the ammonia which is produced. Ten times the 
weight of the ammonia is the weight of the albumen which 
yields it. According to my experiments, flour contains about 
one per cent, of vegetable albumen. 

The other albuminous matters in flour, which are insoluble 
in water, are much more abundant, and are known as gluten. 
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A rough and ready estimatioii of the gluten in a sample of 
flour is effected by an almost mechanical process. A con- 
siderable quantity of flour (500 grammes or a pound) is 
worked well in contact with water, when the gluten, coheres 
in the form of a tenacious mass, whilst the starch is pulveru- 
lent, and may be washed away. In this way a mass of 
gluten is obtained. It is washed, dried, and weighed. This 
process cannot have very high pretensions to accuracy. 
Operating on average floxir, from 9 to 12 per cent, of gluten 
is obtainable. Gluten is not a single substance. When 
treated with weak alcohol, part of it is dissolved and part 
remains insoluble. (Absolute alcohol, or even alcohol of 95 
per cent., hardly dissolves a trace.) The substance insoluble 
in weak alcohol has received the name of vegetable fibrin. 
The substances soluble in the alcohol are mucin, or vegetable 
casein, and glutin, which is also termed gliadin, or vegetable 
gelatin. 

In place of making the determination of gluten in flour by 
the process described, there are great advantages in making 
determinations of the nitrogen and using them as measures 
of the albuminous substances. The percentage of nitrogen in 
flour appears to be about 2*0, and is, no doubt, subject to 
considerable variation. I am, however, inclined to recommend 
determinations of albuminoid ammonia, that is, determina- 
tions of the amount of ammonia generated by the action of 
boiling solution of alkaline permanganate. These are very 
easy to make, and especially so in laboratories where the 
ammonia-process of water analysis is in use. The method is 
the following. Into a retort containing half a Htre of water 
(either distilled water, or fair tap water), 50 cubic centimeters 
of the alkaline permanganate solution, described under water 
analysis {vide p. 317), are introduced. 100 cubic centimeters 
of water is then distilled off and thrown away. Then 20 
milligrammes of the sample of flour are put into the retort 
and the distillation continued, the distillates being Nesslerised 
{vide water analysis, p. 319). From 20 milHgrammes of flour 
0*24 milligrammes of ammonia are obtainable (i.e., from 100 
part of flour 1*2 parts of ammonia). Either the 20 milli- 
grammes of flour may be weighed on a bit of platinum foil 
and introduced bodily into the retort along with the foil ; or 
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else a solution may be made contaming in one cubic centiw 
meter of solution one milligramme of flour. Of such a solu- 
tion, 10 or 20 cubic centimeters may be conveniently 
employed for an experiment. This process bids fair to be the 
readiest and best method of determining the albuminoid 
material in different samples of flour. 

A determination of * albuminoid ammonia,' as just described, 
may be employed to recognise the adulteration of wheaten 
flour with rice, which is very much poorer than wheat in 
nitrogenous matter. Rice is said to contain between 7 and 8 
per cent, of albuminous matter, whereas wheat contains 12. 

Starch. — By far the larger proportion of the solid part of 
wheaten flour consists of starch (vide the tabular analysis, p. 
346), and indeed flour may be described as a variety of starch, 
which, in comparison with many other natural starches, is 
highly charged with albuminous substances. The composition 
of starch is expressed by the formula Cg Hi q O5, probably, 
however, the formula ought to be reduplicated several times 
inasmuch as starch presents all the signs of high complexity. 
As will be seen, it is a non-nitrogenotbs substance, and a 
member, moreover, of the so-called carbo-hydrates or sub- 
stances, whose ultimate composition is carbon plus exactly 
the elements of water in the right proportion to yield water. 
The original state in which starch occurs is in the form of 
grannies, which are of different shapes and sizes, according to 
the origin of the starch. In ita original condition starch is 

- insoluble in ether, alcohol, and water. But if the granules be 
broken, or if they be distended by hot water, then it enters 
into solution to some extent. By means of hot water it 
passes into a well-known form, viz., starch paste. A well- 
known test of extraordinary delicacy is afforded by iodine. 
This strikes a deep blue colour with starch, for which it is 
constantly employed as a test. Reciprocally starch paste is 
used by the chemist as a test for iodine. In working the test 
it shotjd, however, be borne in mind that only free iodine (not 
any iodine-compound) gives this blue colour, and that the blue 
colour itself (delicate test though it be) is not the colour of 
any stable compound of starch with iodine, but of one of the 
weakest of chemical compounds. By many persons it is 
maintained that the iodide of starch is not a chemical com- 

pound at all, but only a "me^SttmcsiX mYsJuos^. Almost every 
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substance whicli is capable of acting chemically on iodine 
will, therefore, destroy the blue colour of the iodide of starch. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen, sulphurous acid, and alkalis, all of 
them remove the colour, inasmuch as they re-act chemically 
on iodine and water together. Even by simple boiling water 
the colour may be discharged — the iodine being in that case 
volatilized along with the vapour of water. 

One of the most convenient modes of applying the iodine- 
test consists in having the iod^e dissolved in aqueous solu- 
tion of iodide of potassium ; and here be it remarked that 
iodide of potassium, although it combines with free iodine, 
does not decompose iodide of starch — which is a very excep- 
tional and noteworthy circumstance, tending to disprove the 
notion that iodide of starch is absolutely a mechanical and not 
a chemical compound. When starch is heated to 160°C. it 
is converted into an isomeric modification called dextrine, 
from its extraordinary power of turning polarised light to the 
right. It differs from starch very widely. It does • not blue 
iodine. It is soluble in cold water. It reduces black oxide of 
copper to red suboxide. It is, so to speak, starch on its way 
towards sugar. Not alone by heat, but in many other manners 
is starch converted into dextrine. Boiling with dilute acids 
effects the transformation — even dilute acetic acid does so. 
Strangely, however, concentrated acetic acid brings about no 
such change, and digestion with acetic anhydride actually 
forms an acetate of starch, from which veritable starch — 
capable of blueing iodine — may be regenerated by means of 
alkalis. By means of ferments of various descriptions starch 
is transformed into dextrine ; and especially easily by the 
nitrogenous matters of flour when these pass into the fermen- 
tative condition, or are passing into decay. We have already 
directed attention to the importance of ascertaining whether 
flour contains its starch intact or whether the starch has 
passed into dextrine and sugar. This, as has been said, is 
ascertained by making an experiment on the cold aqueous 
extract of flour which, if the flour be sound, will contain only 
little in solution ; but, if the flour be damaged, will be rich. 

As has been mentioned, starch-granules are of different 
shapes and sizes, according to their origin. Wheaten-starch 
differs from potato-starch, and from rice-starch in the size 

A A 
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and shape of the grannies, and so the aid of the microscope 
may be called in to distinguish between these different 
starches, and consequently to detect adulterations of this 
description. Wheat-starch is intermediate in size between 
potato-starch and rice-starch. Wheat-starch, moreover, is 
lenticular in shape. The granules of wheat-starch are 0*36 
millimeter (or '0016 inch) in diameter. Yids figs. 

Bread. — Little need be said, in this place, of the operation 
of bread-making. Althoijgh physically very different from 
flour, bread is chemically not very much different. Flour is 
mainly starch — starch granules. So is bread. According to 
an analysis made by Vogel {vide Watts's Dictionary of 
Chemistry y Article, Bread) the solids in a wheaten loaf consists 
of 5fS*6 per cent, of unaltered starch ; 18*0 altered starch ; 
20*7 gluten mixed with starch ; and 3*6 of sugar. 

In bread-making flour is first mixed with a certain quantity 
of water, and afterwards in the baking of the loaf some, but 
' by no means all, of the additional water is driven off. In 
comparison with flour bread is, therefore, rich in water. 
According to Odling, the mean percentage of water in bread 
is 43*4 ; — ^the extremes in twenty-five specimens of loaves 
being 38*6 and 46' 7 per cent, of water. 

In making bread salt is added to the flour ; accordingly the 
mineral matter in bread is higher than in flour. Odling found 
it to be 1*3 on an average. The mean percentage of nitrogen 
was found to be 1*26 by the same authority. 

There are two ways in which the carbonic acid is generated 
which imparts to bread its peculiarly porous condition. By 
fermenting some of the sugar of the flour and thereby forming 
alcohol and carbonic acid. By charging the dough with car- 
bonic acid dissolved in water under pressure ; in this case the 
sugar of bread is economised and not allowed to degenerate 
into carbonic acid and alcohol. • A modification of the latter 
process at one time in use consisted in using bicarbonate of 
soda and dydrochloric acid, which evolved carbonic acid and 
produced chloride of sodium at the same time, thus salting 
the bread. A rather formidable objection has been raised to 
this method of procedure, viz., that the commercial hydro- 
chloric acid is liable to be contaminated with arsenic, and 
consequently to render t\ie\3nrefiA «x^^m<c^«l. Should a case of 
this sort come before t\i«B ipvMio ^jasX-^^^* Va ^^^ q\ ^^fsrox^^^ssl 
with it as with au oxdinaxy G«»»e> oil «x%^T3i^i^^'^aa^s^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

BEEB AST) WIKE. 

Beeb contains alcohol, together with extract of malt 
and hops, and, of conrse, water. There is, likewise, a little 
carbonic acid, a little mineral matter, and a very little 
acetic acid. 

According to recent analyses made in my laboratory, Bass*s 
bottled bitter ale contains in 100 cnbic centimeters 

5*3 gnns. of Alcohol. 

5*52 grms. of Organic Residue. 

0*36 gnns. of Ash. 

A sample of draught ale, costing twopence a pint in London, 
contained in 100 cubic centimeters 

4*7 grms. of Alcohol. 

5*8 grms. of Organic Residue. 

0*32 grms. of Ash. 

In a sample of London porter, I found in 100 cubic 
centimeters 



3*3 grms. of Alcohol. 

4*45 grms. of Organic Residue. 

n>9A m>«na rtf A u>i 



0*30 grms. of Ash. 



The following table, whicli I quote from Watts's Dictionary^ 
will also, serve to indicate what may be expected in differout 
varieties of beer : — 

aa2 
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Pebcentaoe. 




Alcohol. 


Malt 
Extxact. 


London Ale for Export 

London Ale, ordinary .... 

London Porter, for Export 

London Porter, ordinary 

Brussels Jjambik .... 

Brussels Faro ..... 

Bi^re forte de Strasbourg 

Bi^re blanche de Paris .... 

Bavarian Beer ..... 

White beer of Berlin .... 




6 to 8 

4 ,, 5. 

5 „ 6 

3 „ 4 
4-5 „ 6 
2-5 „ 4 

4 „ 4-5 
3-5 „ 4 

3 „ 4-5 
1-8 „ 2 


7 to5 
5 „ 4 

7 „ 6 

5 „ 4 
5-5 „ 3 5 

6 „ 3 
4 „ 3-5 

8 „ 5 
6-5 „ 4 
6-2 „ 6-7 



In examining a specimen of beer, said to be adulterated, the 
first point to be made out is whether it is strong enough for 
the price at which it is sold. K it does really contain as much 
alcohol and malt-extract (i.e., organic extract) as it ought to 
do, that fact is very strongly agaiost its being sophisticated. 
The amount of alcohol in beer is determined as follows. A 
hundred cubic centimeters of the beer are introduced into a 
small retort, which is connected with a Liebig's Condenser. 
A third of the liquid is then distilled over. The distillate 
then contains all the alcohol which was originally present in 
the beer. The distillate is to be diluted with water till it 
weighs exactly 50 grammes, and its specific gravity taken at 
15*6^0 (or 60° Fahrenheit). From the specific gravity the 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

0-5 


Specific 
Gravity. 

. -9991 


Fdrcentage 
by Weight. 
11 . 


Specific 
Gravity. 
. -9828 


1 . 


. ^9981 


12 . 


. -9815 


2 . 


. -9965 


13 . 


. -9802 


3 . 


. -9947 


14 . 


. -9789 


4 . 


. -9930 


16 . 


. -9778 


5 . 


. '9914 


16 . 


. -9766 


6 . 


. '9898 


17 . 


. -9763 


7 . 


. '9884 


18 . 


. -9741 


8 . 


. '9869 


19 . 


. -9728 


9 . 


. -9865 


20 . 


. -9716 


10 . 

mt ill • 


. -9841 

1 ^ n 


A 4 





The table givea tko numbenc of ^;cammes of absolute alcohol 
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contained in 100 grammes of the distillate. Inasmuch as the 
weight of the distillate was only 50 grammes, there will be 
only half the number of grammes in it that there is in 100 
grammes. The strength of the distillate must, therefore, be 
halved in order to arrive at the strength of the original beer. 
The following example will serve in illustration. 

100 cubic centimeters of London porter yielded 50 grammes 
of distillate, the specific gravity of which, at 15*6° C, was 
found to be -9892. Therefore, the strength of the distillate 
(^vide the table) is 6'6, Therefore, the strength of the beer 
is 3-3. 

The specific gravity is best taken by means of the specific 
gravity bottle, which is first weighed empty, and afterwards 
weighed full of water and full of the weak spirit under in- 
vestigation. The weight of the weak spirit divided by the 
weight of an equal volume of water is the specific gravity 
of the spirit. 

The Malt Extract in beer is determined very simply as 
follows : — 

Into a small platinum dish of known weight 5 cubic centi- 
meters of beer are measured, and then evaporated to dryness 
in the water bath. The dish, with its contents, is then 
weighed, and the weight of the dish subtracted from the 
weight of the whole. In this manner the total solid residue 
yielded by 5 cubic centimeters of beer is found. This, multi- 
plied by 20, is the weight of solid residue yielded by 100 
cubic centimeters of beer. The solid residue is afterwards 
ignited in order to find the ash. 

In order to give an idea of the constancy of the results 
(and also to illustrate the method), I will cite five experiments 
made on the same sample of London porter : — 

Five cubic centimeters of porter were evaporated to dry- 
ness in the water bath and weighed. 



• 


Weight of 


Besridne from 




Dry Residae. 


100 c. c. 


Exp. I. 


0-238 grms. 


4-76 grmfl. 


Exp. II. 


0-240 „ 


. 4-80 „ 


Kxp. nj. , 


0-236 „ 


. 4-72 „ 


Exp. IV. . 


0-239 „ 


. 4-78 ,. 


Exp. V. 


0-236 „ 


. 4-70 „ 
5) 23-76 
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Tlie mean residue yielded by 100 cubic centimeters of 
porter was, therefore, 4' 76 grammes. 

The ash was found to be *015 gramme from 5 cubic centi- 
meters. Therefore 0*30 gramme from 100 cubic centimeters 
of porter. 

The organic extract yielded by 100 cubic centimeters of 
porter was, therefore, 4*45 grammes. 

The organic eziaractiye matter yielded by beer consists of 
dextrine, sugar, lupuline, from the hop, and also of residual 
gluten in a more or less altered condition. The inorganic 
matter, the ash, consists in great part of phosphates. Adul- 
teration of beer by means of salt will be at once detected by 
means of a determination of the ash. Under such conditions, 
the ash would be found to be excessive. 

Among the organic adulterations, two are especially to be 
named, viz., picric acid and cocculus indicus. Picric acid 
may be detected by its power of colouring wool. If white 
wool be boiled with beer adulterated with picric acid, it will 
be stained yellow, the stain being permanent when the wool 
is washed. 

The detection of picrotoxin, the active principle of cocculus 
indicus, is not very easy. The following method is given by 
Herapath : — 

Mix the beer with acetate of lead in excess ; filter and 
transmit sulphuretted hydrogen through the filtrate. Filter 
again, concentrate the filtrate ; treat it with animal charcoal, 
which has the property of absorbing the picrotoxin. The 
animal charcoal is subsequently washed, dried at 100® C, 
and boiled with alcohol, which dissolves out the picrotoxin. 
From the solution in albohol it may be got in tufts of 
crystals. 

In addition to picric acid and picrotoxin, strychnine has 
been talked of as an adulterant of beer. 

Wine is the fermented juice of the grape, and is, as a rule, 
stronger than beer. The different varieties of ymie differ also 
very widely in alcoholic strength, as may be seen from the 
following determinations made many years ago by Christi- 
son: — ' 
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Pbit Wine 

Stuxij (old) 
„ (veak) 
„ (strcflkg) . 

Claxvt (first quality) 



w 



1620 

1S-S7 

IS-dS 

1617 

8-99 

772 

8-40 

6-90 



Bodesheimer (first) 
„ (JTiferiar) 

There are also in wines different kisds of ethers, some being 
volatile, and others fixed. Aldehydes also appear to occur 
sometimes, and no doubt the particalar kind of ether or alde- 
hyde exercises mnch inflnenoe in determining the exact 
quahiy and valne of the wine. The proportion, however, of 
ether or aldehyde in wines is very small, being about one part 
in one thousand of wine. 

Just as beer contains malt-extract, so wine contains grape- 
extract, consisting partly of grape sugar. A certain proportion 
of mineral matter likewise occurs in wine, which, on being 
evaporated to dryness, and having the residue subjected to 
ignition, leaves an ash containing carbonate of potash, arising 
from the decomposition of the cream of tartar. Small quan- 
tities of free acid are also to be looked for in wines. 

Although much labour has been expended by chemists on 
the examination of wines, still the chemical recognition of the 
differences between the different sorts of wines is very imper- 
fect and unsatis&x^tory ; and almost equally unsatisfactory is 
the chemical testing for son^e of the commonest sophistications 
which are avowedly practised. 

The alcohol found in a sample of wine may be either pro- 
duced by the fermentation of the grape juice, or it may have 
been (in part) added to the wine. Both as a matter of ianie, 
and physiologically, wine to which no spirit has been added 
differs from wine to which spirit has been added ; and yd no 
chemical examination has hitherto distinguished betl^oeii the 
two cases. Most probably some trace of powerful frnip^rcrti- 
matic material communicates the pecaliarity to distilled H\rtriif 
but chemical analysis has not as yet availed to dinc)f/m fh^ 
presence of such substances. One things however, can h(f 
told : if the percentage €ff aicohol exceeds a eetiean fignrff 
(about 14)^ then ibe wine nmsi hare httn fortified with itv^ttt^ 
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since fermentation is brought to a standstill by the presence 
of that amount of alcohol. Some degree of probability, too, 
is attached to a judgment founded on a Comparison of the 
percentage of alcohol in the sample, and the average strength 
of the particular sort of wine. Thus, if in claret we should 
find as much alcohol as might fairly be present in genuine 
sherry, we should be warranted in pronouncing the claret to 
have been fortified with spirit. A few examples of analysis 
of different wines quoted from Dr. Dupre's paper (vide Jour- 
nal of the Chemical Society, vol. v. p. 493, et seq.) may pos- 
sibly be interesting. 

Light claret, 1865, price 15«. per dozen. 



Alcohol . . • « . 

Total dry residue, including mineral matter 
Sugar ..... 
Alcohol obtainable from the ethers 
Free fixed Acid, expressed as Tartaric Acid 
Free Volatile Acid, expressed as Acetic Acid 

Ehine wine, Eauenthaler, 1864, ISs. per dozen. 

Alcohol ...... 

Total dry residue, including mineral matter 
Sugar ...... 

Total Alcohol present in the ethers 

Free Fixed Acid, e^ressed as Tartaric Acid 

Free Volatile Acid, expressed as Acetic Acid 

Ea.uen thaler, 1862, 54^. per dozen. 



Alcohol ..... 
Total dry residue, including mineral matter 
Sugar ..... 
Total Alcohol present in the ethers 
Free fixed Acid, expressed as Tartaric Acid 
Free Volatile Acid, expressed as Acetic Acid 

Port wine, 1864. 

Alcohol ..... 
Total dry residue, including mineral matter 
Sugar ..... 
Total Alcohol in ethers 
Free fixed Acid as Tartaric Acid . 
Free Volatile Acid &b Acetic kcA . 



Percentage 
by Weight. 

. 905 

. 217 

. 0-047 

. 0048 

. 0-338 

. 0-22Z 



F^ercentage 
by Weight. 

. 7-44 

. 2-207 

. traces 

. 0043 

. 0-674 

. 0-118 

Feroentage 
by Weight. 
• 8-83 

. 1-867 

. 0-062 

. 0-946 

. 0-446 

. 0-178 

Percentage 
by Weight. 

. 18-66 

. 7-30 

. 4-90 

. 0-043 

. 0-307 

. 0-084 
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The percentage of mineral matter (i.e. of ash) in wine ap- 
pears to be very much as in beer, viz., about 0*3. 

The description of the analysis of beer is applicable to the 
analysis of wine. There is one special kind of impurity which 
will occasionally come before the public analyst and medical 
officer of health, and which is of considerable importance. 
Lead is sometimes present in wine. This sometimes arises 
from carelessness in bottling ; the shot which is employed in 
cleaning the bottles having been left in them. The presence 
of lead in wine is ascertained by evaporating a considerable 
quantity of wine to dryness, igniting the residue in a thin 
porcelain dish, treating the ash with a little hydrochloric acid, 
and then adding sulphuretted hydrogen water to the solution. 
Blackening, or darkening, indicates the presence of lead. 

Cider is likewise liable to be contaminated with lead, and 
those whose duties call them into the apple-growing counties 
will, doubtless, be required to test that liquor for the metal in 
question. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

TEA. 



In making a cliemical examination of tea, one of the points 
which first attracts the attention of the chemist is the high 
proportion of ash which tea leaves contain. The following 
determinations have been made recently in my own 
laboratory — 







Percentage 






of Ash. 


Specimen of common tea . 




. 6-63 


Civil Service Tea . . . . 




. . 6-6« 


Horniman's Tea .... 




. 5-99 


Mandarin's Tea (eight Bhillings per pound) 




. 5-3 


Orange Pekoe (five shillings per pound) 




. 5-84 


»» »» • 




. 6-06 


Green Tea (four shillings and sixpence per pound) . 


. 5-86 




Average 6*76 



From a paper of Zoller's, in IAebig*8 Annalen^ May 1871, 
ifc appears that a fine specimen of tea received direct from, 
the growers, yielded 5*63 percent, of ash. This agrees with 
the above ; and we may, accordingly, set dovni the average 
ash in normal tea as 5*7 per cent. The hygrometric 
moisture in tea was also determined by Zoller as 4*95 per cent. 

The tea met with in commerce is not nnfreqnently adul- 
terated with mineral matter, snch as sand and even metallic 
iron in a state of powder. These adulterations may at once 
be detected by, making a determination of ash in the sample. 
A sample which was recently examined in my laboratory 
yielded 14*5 per cent, of ash, of which about 9 consisted of 
lumps of sand. Tea bums pretty readily, and there is, con- 
sequently, no difficulty in taking the ash. About one gramme 
of tea leaves will be found to be a convenient quantity to 
bum for the ash. It is unnecessary to moisten the ash with 
nitric acid, inasmuch as the combustion is complete without it. 

The composition of the ash is remarkable. According to 
the analysis by ZoWer, it coiit^Vsia — 
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Potash . 








of A»h. 
. 89-22 


Soda 








0-65 


MagiMWia 
lime 








6-47 
4-24 


Oxide of Iron 








4SS 


Protoxide of Manganese 
Phoej^iorie Acid . 
Salpbaric Acid . 
Chlorine . 








103 

. 14*55 

trace 

0*81 


Silica 








4S5 


Carbonic Acid 








24*80 



100;;00 

The high percentage of potash and phosphoric acid will not 
fail to be noticed. This prevails in the ash of fine tea, that i^ 
to say of jonng tea leaves. As the tea leaves grow older on 
the tea plant their mineral constituents undergo an altom- 
tion — ^the potash and phosphoric acid diminish whilst the 
lime and silica increase. 

By an examination of the ash a judgment may« therefore, bo 
formed as to whether the tea be of fine or of inferior quality. 
Much potash and much phosphoric acid with little lime and 
silica denotes excellent tea ; and the contrary denotes inforior 
tea. 

Commercial tea is sometimes accused of having l)Oon used 
once and then dried, and sold as genuine tea. This fVaud 
may be investigated through the ash of the tea leaves, which 
will be found deficient in potash in that case. 

The percentage of ash in spent tea leaves (dry at 100* C) 
was found by Zoller to be 306, being, as will be observed, less 
than in normal tea. The composition of the ash was — 



Soda . . . . 






1 w-x 

0-69 


Magnesia 






. 11*46 


Tiime 






. 10-76 


Oxide of Iron . 






9-63 


Protoxide of Manganese 






. 1-97 


Chlorine . 






trace 


Phosphoric Acid . 






. 26*41 


Sulphuric Add . 






trace 


Silica 






7-67 


Carbonic Acid . 






. 25-28 



Vi^-^^ 
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Jxyw potash and liigli lime in the ash left by tea are very 
suspicious signs. But we are not by any means confined to 
an examination of the ash in investigating a case of suspected 
sophistication of a sample of tea. An examination of the infu- 
sion in boiling water gives valuable information. Zoller found 
that 100 parts (by weight) of tea gave 36*26 parts of dry 
solid extract soluble in water. The extraction, moreover, 
was believed by him to have been incomplete, and was made 
thus : Three litres of boiling distilled water were poured on 
100 grammes of tea leaves, and afterwards poured off them. 
A second three litres of water was used in the same manner, 
and the resulting six litres of infiision evaporated to dryness, 
and its residue dried at 100® C and weighed. Tea leaves, 
therefore, yield to water more than one third of their weight. It 
will accordingly be easily- appreciated that a determination of 
the amount of extract is an admirable test whether or not a 
specimen of tea be genuine tea or spent tea. 

The percentage of nitrogen in tea leaves is extraordinary- 
Zoller found it to be 5*38 — which is more than twice as muck 
as in wheaten flour. The nitrogen exists partly in the form 
of thein, but mainly as an albuminous substance which, accord- 
ing \p Peligot, resembles casein^ and which must amount to 
13*7 per cent, of the tea leaves. 

Thein is extracted thus : Tea leaves are dried at 100° C, then 
poundered finely, and then covered with sulphuric acid slightly 
diluted with water, and placed in the water-bath for some 
time. The whole mass is next to be diluted with a little 
water and mixed with excess of oxide of lead, which forms 
sulphate of lead with the sulphuric acid. The mass is then 
extracted with alcohol of 86 per cent., and the alcoholic extract 
deposits first any traces of theobromine that may be present, 
and afterwards a part of the thein. 

The alcoholic extract having been evaporated to dryness 
the remainder of the thein is exti^cted with ether. The yield 
of thein obtained by Zoller was 4*94 per cent. Any colour 
which the thein may have is removable by means of animal 
charcoal. 

Inasmuch as thein is the characteristic principle of 
tea, a little description, of it is called for. Its formula is, 
Cg Hi ft N^ O2 + H^ O. l^\i«b^ ^\^VX:^ \i»&^a ^^^^^s^^sa^ and 
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forms salts which, although very well defined, are frequently 
decomposed by water. This is the case with the hydrochlorate 
and the sulphate. 

Thein from the tea plant, and cafiein from coffee are one and 
the same chemical substance. They are beautifully crystalline, 
forming silk-like crystals which fiise at 178® centigrade and 
sublime like benzoic acid. The crystals contain 8*4 per cent, of 
water, which is partly lost at 100** C, but not entirely until 
150° C. They have a slightly bitter taste. Cold water and 
cold alcohol dissolve them to a considerable extent, and hot 
water dissolves them still more readily. 

Hydrochlorate of thein (which is got either by the action 
of gaseous hydrochloric acid on thein, or else with the strongest 
hydrochloric acid, dilution with water or alcohol being avoided) 
combines with bichloride of platinum, with chloride of gold, 
and also with corrosive sublimate, forming double salts. There 
is likewise a double compound of nitrate of thein and nitrate 
of silver. 

On being boiled with strong solution of potash thein gives 
methylamine : and with boiling permanganate of potash it yields 
some ammonia. With boiling nitric acid it yields a yellow 
liquid which assumes a purple colour on being mixed with am- 
monia. This latter reaction calls to mind uric acid, which, 
as is well known, yields purple murexide under like conditions. 

Thein appears to exist in the tea plant, not in the free state 
but as a tannate of thein. In coffee it appears to be combined 
with another acid, viz., chlorogenic add. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

SU6AB. 

Beown sugar and loaf sugar, whether it be derived from the 
sugar-cane or from beet-root, are one and the same chemical 
substance. This substance has received the name cane-sugar, 
and the formula C12 H22 0,i- It is in many respects most 
remarkable, being the heaviest organic compound which is 
devoid of iodine and metals and contains only the organic 
elements. Its specific gravity is 1*606. Its solubility in water 
is extraordinary. At common temperatures 100 parts of water 
dissolve 300 parts of sugar ; whereas 100 parts of water 
dissolve only some thirteen parts of common salt. In boiling 
water the solubility of sugar is much greater even than in cold 
water and is described in the books as being indefini;te. The 
specific gravity of an aqueous solution of sugar is very high, 
and it is probable that no organic solution containing an 
equal percentage of organic matter has so high a specific 
gravity as a solution* of cane-sugar. 

In weak alcohol sugar dissolves freely ; in absolute alcohol, 
not at all in the cold, and very sparingly at the boiling point 
of alcohol. In ether it is insoluble. 

The aqueous solution is thick and syrupy. Moreover, it 
acts powerfully on polarised light, rotating it to the right. 
It crystallises very finely under suitable conditions and when 
in the form of large crystals is known as sugar candy. 

Under the influence of dilute acids it is very easily altered : 
its action on polarised light being inverted and its power of 
crystallising destroyed. Albuminous substances also bring 
about this change with great rapidity ; and this circumstance 
constitutes the difficulty of the sugar-factories wherein this 
transformation of cane-sugar into uncrystallisable sugar has to 
be most diligently guaTdfid «b^\xi^\.. 
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An aqueous solution of pure cane-sugar does not, in the 
slightest degree, reduce oxide of copper even when boiled for 
a minute or two with it in the presence of caustic potash. If, 
however, any uncrystallisable sugar be present ; if, for in- 
stance, the solution of cane-sugar have been boiled for only a 
few seconds with a little hydrochloric acid, then the reduction 
of oxide of copper to red suboxide of copper is instantaneous 
at the boiling point of water. 

The ordinary loaf-sugar of commerce is, according to observ- 
ations recently made in my own laboratory, an exceedingly pure 
substance. 

In the first place it is singularly devoid of mineral matter. 
From a number of experiments it would appear that the 
ash left on incinerating it does not exceed 0*01 per cent, of the 
sugar. 

It is also singularly free fipom nitrogenous matter. I once 
burnt up a considerable quantity with oxide of copper and 
proved the entire absence of nitrogen gas in the products of 
combustion ; and recently I have submitted it to the action 
of boiling permaoganate of potash in presence of much caustic 
potash and proved the non-production of ammonia. 

It is also devoid of uncrystallisable sugar, as may be proved 
by adding to its aqueous solution a few drops of solution of 
sulphate of copper, then an excess of caustic potash (which 
will yield a splendid blue-purple solution), and finally boiling 
for a minute, when there will be no formation of yellow or red 
suboxide of copper. 

Brown sugar is not by any means so pure as loaf-sugar. It 
contains a certain proportion of mineral matter derived from 
the plant, and in different samples of brown sugar I have 
found 0*49, 0*61, and 0*57 per cent, of ash respectively. From 
this it would appear that the ash in raw-sugar is pretty con- 
stant. The detection of actual adulteration of sugar by mineral 
matter such as sand is therefore very simple. All that is 
required is to take the ash ; and any real case of adulteration 
of this description will be manifested by the finding of a far 
higher percentage of ash than could be due to the mineral 
contents of the juices of the sugar-cane or beet-root. 

Much has been written respecting the sugar-insect, which 
is aometamea found in raw-sugar, Wt TiS^^T \xl t^'$scls>^. 
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Whether the presence of this insect in a sample of sugar be 
of more importance than the presence of mites in cheese, I 
will not undertake to determine. It will, however, be obvious 
that in a specimen of sugar which is almost devoid of nitro- 
genous matter, this creature cannot flburish, and the possi- 
bilities of the presence of these insects may be judged of 
through a determination of nitrogen (or still better of albu- 
minoid ammonia) in the sugar. From 100 parts of moist 
sugar I have obtained not more than 0'2 part of albumi- 
noid ammonia. Microscopical examination should Hkewise 
be had recourse to where there is reason for suspecting the 
presence of these insects. Moist sugar is contaminated with 
uncrystallisable sugar, as may be very readily proved by 
adding to its solution some sulphate of copper and caustic 
potash, and boiling for a few seconds, when there will be a 
very abundant reduction of the copper solution. The difference 
between loaf-sugar and brown sugar is in this respect very 
striking. 
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CHAPTER YIII. 

DISINFECTION. 

There are two distinct kinds of infection, viz., the propagji- 
tion of specific disease which reproduces itself, and the 
engendering of disease and unhealthiness by uncleanhness and 
filth. 

The communication of small-pox by contact with a patient 
suffering from small-pox, or by contact with his clothes and 
snrronndings, affords a characteristic example of the one kind 
of infection. The other kind is exemplified by the falling into 
low fever, or even into a simply weak state of health which is 
induced by living amidst filth. 

Against specific infection we are almost limited to two 
disinfectants ; against common infection we have many and 
various disinfectants which have their appropriate uses. 

Given a bundle of clothes from a small-pox patient, there is 
only one safe and practicable course to be taken, that is to 
bum it. We might, it is true, destroy it with corrosive 
chemicals, but that would only be a more difficult and more 
cosily way of destroying it, and unless we pushed the action 
of the chemicals so far as to destroy the fibre of the fabric we 
could have no security. 

The belief that dilute chlorine or dilute carbolic acid is of 
any avail in destroying specific infection is founded on the 
misconception that the action of dilute chemicals differs only 
i/ti degree from the action of the same chemicals in a state of 
concentration. A very striking illustration of the action of 
the same chemical in a dilute and in a concentrated state is 
afforded by sulphuric acid, which when dilute transforms 
cane-sugar into grape-sugar susceptible of fermentation, and 
when concentrated turns it into a mass of bla^k e,^\iQtL, "^i^Ss^ 

B B 
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no doubt true that pnre chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering, which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a germ or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Grranting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject we should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in ifc is dilution, with air or water. There is no 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : aivd t\ie ^«bm^ \ic\^^ ^q'^*^ c^^ sperms, which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Conmiissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alt.er its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the composition of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustratior of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, " which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0*05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 0*038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 004 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change in the atmo- 
sphere, because an inconceivably minute dose of cLettass^ ^^ioajkj^ 
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no doubt true that pnre chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a tonch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering^ which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a germ, or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Grranting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject We should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in it is dilution, with air or water. There is no 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : and l\ie ^«bm^ \ic\^^ ^q'^*^ q>1 ^^ijvns^ which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed to be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to aU«r its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the composition of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustratior of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0*05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 0*038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 0'04 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change in. t\i^ ^tsl<5»- 
sphere, because an inconceivably inmute ^o^e oi e.et\5sl\ss. ^jyiGa^'5»- 
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no doubt true that pure chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is qnick, and weathering^ which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a germ or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Grranting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject we should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in ifc is dilution, with air or water. There is do 
chemical poison which, does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : aivd t\ie ^^to.^ \ic\^^ ^'^kCi^ ofl ^^^Txc^a^ which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alter its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the composition of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustration of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain O'lO per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0'05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 04 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change va. ^iv^ ^Tsia- 
Bphere, because an inconceivably mmute ^o^e oi ofexV'Kvxi. ^s^icaiSi- 
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no doubt true that pnre chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering, which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. FaiHng so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a germ, or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Granting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject We should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in ifc is dilution, with air or water. There is do 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : aivd t\ie ^Sbxa^ \ic\^^ %CiQk^ q?1 ^^t\si%^ which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alter its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the composition of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustration of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0'05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 0*04" to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. We are able .to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change va. ^>kv<& ^t£^<c»- 
Bphere, because an inconceivably mmute ^o^e oi e^xXa^ ^^icoiSi- 
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no doubt true that pure chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering, which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a gern]|. or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Grranting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject We should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in ifc is dilution, with air or water. There is no 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : and t\ie ^^xa^ Vc?^^^ ^'^k'^*^ c^^ ^erms, which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alter its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the composition of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustration of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0*05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 0'038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 04 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change in the atmo- 
sphere, because an inconceivably ■minute ^o^ oi e.ex\aKQ. ^>iQa2^'2>- 
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no doubt true that pure chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small -pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering^ which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a germ, or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Granting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject we should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in it is dilution, with air or water. There is no 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : and l\ie «»^T£i^ \ic\^'^ ^^'^k^ q^ \^rms, which 
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require to be snflQciently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alter its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the compositio n of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustration of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0*05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 0'038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 0'04 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change in the atmo- 
sphere, because an inconceivably minute ^o^e oi e.ex\aKss. ^yto^'i^- 
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no doubt true that pnre chlorine, aided by sunlight or heat, 
will destroy the infecting material of small-pox ; but there is 
no real reason for believing that a touch of bleaching powder 
introduced into the wash tub will aid in disinfecting small-pox 
linen. If a good washing with soap and hot water be not 
effectual, there is little hope that any kind of washing, which 
does not destroy the fibre, will render such linen safe. 

In fire, which is quick, and weathering, which is slow, we 
have the two great natural disinfectants ; and against specific 
infection we have no others which are generally practicable. 

All clothes which are tainted with specific infecting matter, 
such as the matter from small-pox, scarlet fever, &c., ought to 
be burnt. When plague breaks out in a crowded part of a 
town, there is much to be said in favour of burning down the 
houses where it has been rife. Failing so extreme a measure 
(which, however, we would most seriously commend to the at- 
tention of the authorities of a plague-stricken town), they 
should be, for a while, dismantled and freely exposed to the 
rain and to the wind. There is no just reason for trusting to 
any fumigation with chlorine, sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid 
in any such case. 

With regard to the action of fire, it consists in the destruc- 
tion of the infecting material, which, whether it be a geria or 
an organic poison, must in common with all complex organic 
substances be destroyed by a high temperature especially in 
presence of an excess of oxygen. 

In place of burning clothes and bedding, there is a custom 
of baking them : and the practice is defended on the ground 
that the small-pox poison is destroyed by a heat approaching 
to the boiling point of water. Grranting, however, that the 
subjection of the poison to such a temperature will destroy it, 
there is always room for very reasonable doubt whether a 
mass of bedding, for instance, is raised throughout its entire 
substance to the required temperature, and in the present 
state of our knowledge on the subject We should discourage 
the substitution of baking for burning outright. 

The action of weathering is very complex. A very impor- 
tant element in ifc is dilution, with air or water. There is no 
chemical poison which does not lose its efficacy when it is 
extremely dilute : aivd t\ie ^«bm^ V^^'^ %CiQk^ c^^ sperms, which 
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require to be sufficiently numerous in order to be fertile. 
Free exposure to atmospheric changes also induces slow oxi- 
dation and disintegration. 

There is, perhaps, no other subject which has been so over- 
laid with absurdities as disinfection, and in this chapter an 
important part of our task is to point out how that which is 
commonly believed ta be effective cannot possibly be so. 

By chemical means the attempt is often made to disinfect 
the atmosphere of a room. Occasionally even an attempt has 
been made to disinfect the open air of the country ; we re- 
member such an attempt on the part of the Cattle Plague 
Commissioners in the time of the panic occasioned by the 
cattle plague, when cloths dipped in carbolic acid were tied 
to the horns of cattle which were turned loose in the fields 
to disinfect the air of the country. 

Now, when it is recollected how vast is the atmosphere 
which covers a field, and that on the stillest of days it is being 
constantly renewed, it must be obvious that to alter its com- 
position in any but an infinitesimal degree is a quixotic 
undertaking. It would be easier to alter the compositio n of 
the sea which surrounds our coasts than of the air which 
covers the country. A very striking illustration of our impo- 
tence in this direction is afforded by the researches of Dr. 
Angus Smith and others, " which have shown that the air of 
London streets does not contain 0*10 per cent, of carbonic 
acid, and rarely 0*05 per cent. And yet every animal and 
every fire in London is engaged in the generation of carbonic 
acid, and the normal proportion of carbonic acid in the atmo- 
sphere is 038 per cent. If we cannot, even in confined 
streets, raise the carbonic acid from 0'04 to 0*10 per cent., 
what chance can there be that we can rid the atmosphere of 
the country of anything which happens to be in it, or even 
sensibly diminish it ? 

Paradoxical as it may seem, we are, however, able to defile 
the air, but not to purify it. Over our manufacturing towns 
there floats an atmosphere which is not compatible with vegeta- 
tion, and which is not well adapted to the requirements of 
animal life. "We are able to defile the air, because plants and 
animals are sensitive to infinitesimal change in the atmo- 
sphere, because an inconceivably minute ^o?>fe oi cex\as^s^ ^yto^'i^- 
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spheric poisons has effect on living things. This brings us to 
the case of the atmosphere of a room, which it is often pro- 
posed to disinfect. The difficulty in dealing with the air of a 
room depends on the fact that an infinitesimal quantity of 
corrosive chemical introduced into it renders it unfit to 
bi*eathe. Before anything like a tenth of the chlorine, or 
sulphurous acid, or carbolic acid, which could possibly purify 
it, has passed into the atmosphere of a room, the atmo- 
sphere will have become unfit to breathe ; and if, in puri- 
fying the air, we render it unfit to breathe, what object 
do we gain in purifying it ? Let any of our readers 
take up any of the popular prescriptions for purifying the 
air of a sick room. — " Take so much bleaching powder and 
so much acid and put them in a saucer under the bed," — ^and 
let him calculate the percentage of chlorine which will enter 
into the air of an ordinary bedroom and he will be astonished 
at the smallness of the fraction. In one of the official docu- 
ments relative to disinfection with sulphurous acid, there 
occurs a very significant passage to the effect that if it be 
possible to abide in the room for a few minutes, the disin- 
fection is not satisfactory. Clearly in such a case the disinfec- 
tion cannot be for the sake of the atmosphere (which has to 
be sent up the chimney or out of the window) but for the 
sake of the walls and the furniture.* 

If the atmosphere of a room be foul there is only one prac- 
ticable method of dealing with it, and that is to send it out 
and get in a fresh supply of air. "We can defile, but we 
cannot purify the air, and our efforts must be directed 
towards proper ventilation and towards avoidance of defile- 
ment. 

This brings us to the consideration of the true scope and 
subject of artificial disinfectants. They are of use mainly in 
arresting putrefaction and hindering defilement of the atmo- 
sphere. 

The most important disinfectants are those whose action 
consists in preventing putrefaction ; the antiseptics as they are 
termed. This is a very large class comprising common salt, 

* And most clumsy, costly, and ineffectual such a disinfectant must be. 
All fumigation with chlorine and sulphurous acid are founded on a de- 
Ittsion, and ought to give plate to laoicft "Mk\Xo\i'a\"^^KA.^^»a^. 
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a great variety of metallic salts, carbolic acid, most acids, 
charcoal, and a great variety of substances. 

In selecting a disinfectant we have not so mnch to choose 
a powerful antiseptic, as a sufficiently powerful antiseptic 
which is otherwise unobjectionable. For general use, the 
property of being very poisonous is an absolute bar to the 
employment of* certain antiseptics. Arsenious acid is most 
powerfully antiseptic (and it is tolerably cheap), but its 
poisonous properties completely forbid its use as a general 
disinfectant and antiseptic. For a like reason corrosive 
sublimate and carbolic acid (though powerfully antiseptic) 
are not adapted for general use. One of the most powerful 
antiseptics and deodorisers is copperas ( proto-sulphate of 
iron) which has the further merit of being very cheap (£7 
per ton), and of being not frightfully poisonous. It is 
specially adapted for use in water-closets and urinals ; but 
its property of staining, giving spots of basic persalt and 
oxide of iron, is an unpleasant quality and will prevent its 
coming into general use. Alum and the material which has 
of late come before the public under the name of chloralum is 
an excellent antiseptic and deodoriser and does not labour 
under the objection which apphes to proto-sulphate of iron ; 
it does not give rise to brown spots. 

There are two ways in which a disinfectant acts on a mass 
of putrescent matter — e. g. — ^putrid urine or foeces. It may 
stop the putrefaction in virtue of its preservative or antiseptic 
properties, or it may absorb the products of putrefaction, and 
it may do both. 

In carboHc acid we have an example of a substance which 
arrests decomposition but is absolutely powerless to absorb or 
to decompose the offensive products of decomposition. In 
proto-sulphate of iron we have a substance which both stops 
decomposition and absorbs the odoriferous alkaloids and 
sulphuretted hydrogen to which the vile smell of putrescent 
matter is due. In soluble permanganates (Condy's fluid) 
. we have chemicals which destroy sulphuretted hydrogen ; but 
have little antiseptic power. 

The main causes of bad smells in our streets and houses 
are alkaloids, — stinking ammonias. In order to get rid of 
these smells, even vinegar is of aexvioe •. ^iJ!^l^ ^QXiXdora. ^wss^Ri 
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of keeping fish steeped in vinegar owes it efficiency to the 
circumstance that the stink from fish consist-s of an alkaloid 
which is neutralised by the vinegar. 

The main nitrogenous excretion from the population of a 
town is the urine, which in its fresh condition has very little 
smell, but in its putrid, or fermented state, is exceedingly 
offensive. According to our experience the cheapest method 
of dealing with it is by means of a mixture containing chloride 
of calcium, which is a waste product in various industrial pro- 
cesses. The conversion of urea into carbonate of ammonia 
appears to take place with extraordinary rapidity in the sewers. 
The postponement of this fermentation until the contents of 
the sewers have mingled with the water of the river into which 
they are discharged is one of the tasks which will have to be 
accomplished if our towns are to be devoid of bad smell : and 
this appears to bo practicable by the employment of some 
such material as the waste chlorides of commerce. 
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